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(H2  Monu/ncnt  ereciitig  at  Glangow  to  ilm  Memory  (tf  Knox.  QDcc. 

Scotsman,  and  ought  never  to  be  ab^  with  little  stretch  of  imagination,  be 
sent  from  our  recollections,  when  the  said  also  to  correspond  with  the  open, 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  and  sincere,  and  awe- striking  con- 
country  are  in  question.  Mr  M'Gavin  duct  of  Knox, 
has  given  effect,  in  rather  a  more  fu-  We  heartily  wish  prosperity  to 
gitive  form,  no  doubt,  to  the  estab-  the  undertaking ;  and  when  the  sons, 
lishcd  historical  facts  and  deductions  and  the  sons*  sons  of  those  who  have 
of  Dr  M‘Crie ;  and  the  effect  thus  engaged  in  this  work  of  gratitude, 
produced  by  Mr  M 'Gavin's  various  shall  ask  them  the  purpose  of  this 
writings  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  Monument,  let  them  be  told  that  it 
to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  was  erected,  not  to  perpetuate  the 
the  people  of  his  native  city.  memory  of  any  warrior  who  had 

At  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  waded  in  vain  triumph  over  fields 
Mr  M'Gavin,  a  subscription  was  be-  drenched  with  the  blood  of  myriads 
gun  at  Glasgow  about  a  year  ago,  for  of  innocent  human  victhna  sacrificed 
building  this  Monument  to  Knox.  A  on  the  altar  of  guilty  ambition,— 
considerable  sura  was  soon  realized ;  that  it  was  not  erected  to  the  inc- 
a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit-  mqry  of  any  statesman  who  had 
cd  traders  of  Glasgow.  A  plan  for  a  mounted  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Monument  was  presented  to  the  power,  over  the  rifled  treasures  and 
managers  of  the  fund,  by  Mr  Ha-  chained  bodies  of  his  countrymen,— 
milton  of  Edinburgh,  whose  taste  in  that  it  was  not  erected  to  coinmemo- 
arclutecture  has  on  many  occasions  rate  any  insolent,  overbearing  priest, 
received  very  decided  tokens  of  pub-  whose  object  it  had  been  to  over¬ 
lie  approbation.  The  Monument  whelm  with  utter  darkness  the 
consists  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  minds  of  his  fellow-men,  and  so  to 
sixty  feet  in  height,  whioh  is  to  be  violate  with  impunity  the  rights  of 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  great  every  individual  of  the  human  fa- 
Reformer,  fourteen  feet  high.  The  mily  to  interpret  for  himself  the 
plan  of  the  statue  was  furnished  by  will  of  the  Deity ; — but  that  this 
Mr  Warren  of  Glasgow,  and  a  liberal  Monument  was  erected  to  («e  whose 
citizen  of  the  name  of  May  has  en-  hands  were  never  stained  with  bloo*l, 
gaged  to  furnish  the  statue  itself,  at  — whose  course  the  sighs  of*  the  wi« 
Jtis  own  expense.  The  Engraving  dow  and  the  orphan  never  folio vi’^> 
prefixed  to  this  Number  of  the  — whose  manly  and  unbending  in- 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  which  has  tegrity  set  at  defiance  the  strongest 
been  executed  for  us  by  a  young  temptations  to  adopt  and  to  pursue 
Glasgow  artist,  gives  a  very  accurate  the  dictates  of  a  compromising  and 
conception  of  the  Monument.  If  we  tortuous  policy,  conferring  a  prompt 
are  not  misled  by  wrong  notions  on  reward,  but  entailing  lasting  dis- 
the  subject  of  monumental  architec-  grace;  and  whose  fearless  confident 
lure,  we  must  say  that  this  is  the  in  the  truth  of  his  religious  prmci- 
bwt  specimen  of  it  that  is  to  be  met  pies,  and  hatred  of  that  degrading 
with  in  all  the  limits  of  broad  Scot-  superstition  under  which  his  country 
land.  The  strong  and  symmetrical  bad  so  long  groaned,  led  him  it/^ 
Doric  pillar  corresponds  well  with  sistibly  to  assert  and  to  proclaim, 
the  character  of  that  bold  and  con-  with  the  hazard  of  his  liberty,  anil 
sislent  man  whom  it  is  intended  to  even  of  bis  life,  the  great  doctrine, 
commemorate,  and  the  lofty  and  which  has  proved  the  mainspring  • 
Minmanding  site  on  which  it  is  erect-  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  t  * 
ing,  by  the  liberal  permission  of  the  man  is  not  responsible  to  • 
Merchants*  House  of  Glasgow,  may,  his  belief. 


rsswnul  SchooL 


NOTICE  OF  THE  EDINBUUGU  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL,  UNDER  THE  SUPtRIN- 
TKNDANCE  OF  MR  WOOD,  AND  OF  A  SCHOOL  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  IN 
THE  NEW  TOWN  OF  EDINBURGH,  UPON  IMPROVED  rRINCiX’LES. 

There  is  no  subject  of  more  im-  their  letters,  winch  could  not  fail  to 
portance  to  the  community,  and  to  render  their  proj^ess  disagreeable 
every  individual  composing  it,  than  and  tiresome.  This  unfortunate  sys- 
education.  It  concerns  ail,  in  a  tern  has  been  reprobated  by  almost 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  therefore  every  writer  of  eminence  who  has 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  all.  advertetl  to  the  subject.  Thus  Locke, 
liut  it  fares 'Vith  this,  as  with  many  in  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Educa- 
other  topics  of  deep  and  universal  in-  tion,  says',  “  Great  care  is  to  be  ta- 
terest ;  though  much  is  written,  and  ken  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  busi- 
thought,  and  spoken  about  it,  yet  ness  to  him,  nor  he  look  on  it  as  a 
just  and  accurate  notions  are  far  from  task.  We  naturally,  even  from  our 
being  common  :  very  few  take  the  cradles,  love  liberty,  and  have  therc- 
trouble  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  fbre  an  aversion  to  many  things,  for 
subject.  We  have  no  design  at  pre-  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
sent  to  try  the  patience  of  our  read-  are  enjoined  us.  I  have  always  had 
ers,  by  a  dissertation  on  education,  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made 
but  we  believe  it  will  not  be  unsuit-  a  play  and  recreation  to  children, 
able  if  we  shall  merely  offer  a  general  and  tnat  they  might  be  brought  to 
remark  or  two,  before  introducing  to  desire  to  be  taught,  if  it  were  pro- 
their  notice  a  proposal  which  has  posed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honour, 
been  very  recently  issued,  for  estab-  credit,  delight,  and  recreation,  or  as 
fishing  a  School  in  the  New  Town  a  reward  for  doing  something  else, 
of  Edinburgh,  for  the  instruction  of  and  if  they  were  never  chid  or  cor- 
the  children  of  people  of  the  better  reeled  for  the  neglect  of  it.”  And 
sorts,  on  very  improved  principles.  he  adds  a  fact  in  illustration  of  hit 
The  great  object  of  the  education  sentiments,  which  we  do  not  ro¬ 
of  youth  is  to  cultivate  their  intel-  member  to  have  seen  noticed  or  cor- 
lectual  and  moral  powers,  in  such  a  roborated  by  any  modern  traveller, 
manner  as  to  fit  tnem  for  the  right  But  the  Portuguese,  since  the  days  of 
dischai^e  of  their  various  duties  to  the  philosopher,  may  have  deduned 
themselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  in  this,  as  in  all  their  other  national 
the  State ;  and  the  grand  secret  of  concerns.  **  That  which  confirms 
a  perfect  scheme  of  education  is  to  me  in  this  opinion,”  he  continues, 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  taught  “  is,  that  amongst  the  Portuguese, 
a  desire  for  knowledge  and  improve-  so  much  a  fashion  and  emulation 
ment,  so  as  to  render  the  acquisition  amongst  their  children  to  learn  to 
it  not  only  easy,  hnt  agreeable  and  read  and  write,  that  they  cannot 
^en  delightful.  We  arc  aware  of  hinder  them  from  it !  they  will  learh 
the  difficulties  of  finding  and  of  ex-  one  from  another,  and  are  as  intent 
ccuting  such  a  scheme,  and  of  the  on  it  as  if  it  were  forbidden  them.*'’* 
impossibility  of  applying  it  in  every  But  however  just  the  ideas  formed 
case,  owing  part^  to  the  want  of  by  men  of  enlarged^  and  cultivated 
proper  instructors,  and  still  more  to  minds,  as  to  education,  have  bm>, 
the  indocility  of  many  children  ;  yet  and  however  correct  the  prance 
the  business  of  education  is  likely  to  might  be  which  was  foHowed  here 
he  successful  just  in  proportion  as  and  there,  in  a  few  Bemifiaries  cott- 
we  put  in  practice  the  system  allu-  ducted  by  able  men,  the  system  bf 
ded  to.  public  education  generally  was  ex¬ 

it  has  always  been  lamented,  how-  trcmely  defective,  until  a  very  recent 


acwit'.r,  »\TV  fWvVT'LiSii  t4  iTvtt  lA:ri%  c r)f\rw\i  ojtc  it,.t  .j,^ 

:  .'O.i.  KjirtbM:  lii  i>im  h:- „ 

p'aTi?  liT  Mt’sacs  !cK*>uir5  c^wnsiisti^  iKx.: 

IVll  ir>.^  LAT'risaw  c>xnmVcT«v!  ti>»? 

fTk^iH  :?  scir'K^fr  jed?.  irtTwr^f  ibe  hir^  vif-rr  \ts<;r 

:<ssi:'ts>  c»:“  firurji-:ia.  i'Wji  ixuibf  ihi*  5v.  bMk».  jox;  «  *  *v'.  .v  vr  th;  . 
fkiidrtn  :>«“  j^fi;i>  m  '*h?  izis^m^nktt  m'f  cxrixM  fc\^  a;  t*»  cvij^  i: 

of  jsne  ijkxhrr* — tb^y  v-iiisi*  :bo»  r»>  *cw»ii:i  <4  ib?  A  .u  t 

cjLrrrlisf  eatpioy  sbi'ir  sr>vW  f*>ni5  :K«»  V  x  <K>:n:-. 

sttciir^^  nr.  :i\ify; ;  Jin.1  iht'  »!*:*'  5n  mbSch  .* 

H  nfwicr.TJC  iht  c\pfn«‘ w  Xlr  Wcw;  ii  k.ir.K':! 

it  his  iv\r  Vr^Viiiht  mrh  iiiu  diily  tirr^.ltTKV  :  w 

ai*  ibc'  fvonrs:  ol  ibe  lr*vVi»i  hesiocis,  i  !rJK^»{''r  lo  :r  ;':.r  »*• 

ibt'sie  i'.riycTntvakriiXi.  hive  of  xbo  rictus  %2u%>c's  oi  i)iis  ov.w-f'r.  u>  NinvC. 

KiK:'  chiTJutx'r  wjih  ibos»f  o#fNn«x\  ii:  The  hr*i>ch«; *-4  o^4K-a:k^  **Uii : 

ittodirai:’x«.  tu  e\tiT  <W;>jinn3tiii  iM"  KfWinc,  Wiiiltc,  »ik';  Atiii 

%  4  4  ^ 

baxEAi:  ia^:u^:ry  ;  in  :be  iriruti^-  invcrurhy .bis  'kxi'.  i^Vuv. 

tarr  v4'  ill  kiruis  cu  irxir.^n.  is  arJi  abi^b  is  uu^hi  :*>  ib^tsc  »h*'  ks«t 
IS  in  thf  £n^T  pxxvrss,  by  which  in-  tusiincuisbtxi  ihcxnsthcs,  xri.'  t>  i 
tcliintni  ciuiens  trc  nanutictumi  rcim\i  c^S  iiviit,  l'b*;urir.  ir; 
out  o:  the  ia*ie  lutumi  piwiurt,  ihc  reiitcvi  of  ill  sit's,  livin'.  £tc  in,*  .vv 

CTC»:  ob;ev*:  his  been  to  ecvMKxnisc  te  diiriocHi  inu  uhii  lei  Ji ;  ihc  it  £*<  i,'t 

ibe  iibeur  einiJoTtxl  for  the  eixl  in  Sdx'jvnet'  |tfr  WvMuh  ;  tx\>ks.  sisirv 
tWw, — xo  irikx'  it  |CO  is  fir  is  possi-  vtc..  inp  fnmishixi  to  »hc  pvn'sws. 
hk.  in*:  xo  mike  better  irticles,  with  The  Scbcxtl  iKsaeinbies  in  ert'  .i!yt 
hii:  xbe  t\pti>vliiure  of  iibcur  tbit  rvont  :  nxvn  enuni'i^  wbiih.  yot 

wi>  r.ect'ssiry ,  fvnmerly ,  to xnikc  rery  nnd  the  nuiv iTons  crow k\  suKnt mv 
iaijxrfie:  ones.  So  universil  ind  se  into  i  jtreix  vithiv  of  ulihieii  cis* 
iininibiC  by  ill  his  i  piViV,  useful  ses.  irnneoni  in  i  ciroulir  foixx',  iVSik 
ixlucii'on  beoerxte,  ihii  we  ire  fisx  under  its  own  mcx:i:ox.  1:  is  xty' 
ipproichini  the  Jkwxi  t'f  obsertiWe,  tlat  st'  c\uv.j^cteb  X' 

ihi:  truly  wise  ml  ^viumil  wish  evt'  erery  litik'sehvuir  ei'.crosseu  witb  k'.J 
hi*  ii:e  Siiksxy,  whtn  he  hojxxl  ihe  work,  ihix  the  j>rt's»t  Uoe  ox  *x'}  wnm- 
lUy  WiUiiil  eom.e,  when  ertry  |xx>r  ber  of  siriiKtrs  tux's  iK't  inuxxx4j  ;  itx, 

chiUi  within  h:s  tlondnioxis  mi^tht  be  system,  but  it  pivxwV.s,  hhI  ruxj 
ible  to  reid  his  Bible.  oue  ^vV's  oxx  with  his  risk,  iixd  hnr.£> 

it  is  DOW  1  ^rx'ii  Piiiny  yeirs  sixxoe  forwirxl  xbe  txereisx'  jMvjxtxxl*  1  k 
the  i^Di  cf  Bell  ithl  Lincisier  were  lUsoiplixH'  is.  ils*',  ssi'  pxxl  inU 
first  intnxiuml  into  £<Uubur^h.  uhI  cieni.  that  ihon^tb  the  ruirlwrs  wv 
ihousukli  bare  in  consequenvv  bet  a  very  great,  we  have  st\n  i  h«i^ 
tiugbi  to  reiii  iixd  wriw,  who  wrouUl  Sobool  of  iweniy  children  u'.iweoi'isy- 
otherwise  hive  grown  up  without  ind  fir  luiyre  difiicuh  to  mn^igv .'— 
these  acquirrtuenu.  But  within  these  tvery  thing  I'x^xxls  systeiuiiwihy 
few  yetrs,  t  very  crett  impromneni  ami  regulirly.  The  greatest  hanii'uv 
his  been  rliectt^  on  these  even  iin-  ind  gixxl  humour  seemcxl  to  previu 
proTctl  systeixis,  by  the  philanthropic  in  ibis  interesting  isseinUy.  ^ 
nod  iDdefaUAble  exertions  of  n  gen*  We  exainineil  the  M  riling*^  a^. 
tieman  who  has  derotfil  inu^'ol  his  found  it  extremely  ^vod.  The  KenU 
tiw»e  and  tnienu  in  this  way  :  we  il-  ing,  too,  wns  excwU  ni :  a  distJix'* 
liide  to  Mr  John  Woorl,  Advocate,  and  fuli-toDcd  cnunciiuon  is 
When  he  first  turned  his  notice  inunxcaUftl,  that  makes  it  very  ag^ 
U}  the  Sessional  School,  then  taught  aWe  to  lisU'ii  to.  We  weie  f 
in  Leith  Wynd,  it  was  in  an  in-  by  an  exiixiiimiion  of  the  hig|X‘ 
diflbrent  slate;  but  through  the  la-  class.  The  portion  selecieil  lor  ux4'|x 
hours  of  this  excellent  person,  the  reading  was  rhonxson*s  Hymn  to  ^ 
School  haa  been  bwwight  to  su^  a  Dt'iiy.  They  were  Uxoiv»ughjy 
tuie  of  perfection,  both  in  regard  aminetl  in  tne  grammar  and  cvn* 
to  the  system,  pursued,  and  the  pro-  siruciion  of  the  piece,  and  on  i 
gresa  made  by  the  scholiis,  that  it  inraning  of  the  woivis 
may  be  considered  as  a  model  for  the  their  nx>ts  and  derivativiw,  with 
whole  country.  Anew  School-room  which  they  displayed  such  •  deep 


/>  iU4  f  X  .w.*<  Vir  .V’4i'  ».• 

ri'A.  «  Jto  iv*ir  Jiisv  ito  »\^\^^r^  stv  v.-i*  tv 

Tru,i^<  CiW  r*vTvir^\i 

i  .  f  *  V  %'>i»  K*  r.'W  |'W>4V,4 

.il'.v'  l^.;^^i  iiV.!  nv^,  tV.AI  >«f  t,'  »V;;,V'.^'it\UT<'  %  S.W.»*UTX  ^ 

sr).MXi  S*xr  ivi  r.  .vAi-irh-rs  ih;>  k.i>..  Hv  t*\T»  Atr  T>k' xvn  nv^ 

H.:i  j5.>;iv  tK'  «5ars.:>»>»»  ^hvh  (ht\  :»v  iivav  atihI 

;  \Nf  ik^ivAi  ilfc'.r  »'i\>X^TYT\»  »^^  pri  y.MVr  chAHm* 

.,  .vf  ih»>^hu  VhfT  ex'j'iiAUwl  ^xv^jvo  \t  tW  thtw— 

NiOf  »y;'  xht*  — fvvi^jtxl  xlv  xt>r>  T^i\x';^r  5<  »m'  v.' 

.x^:  '.iv  V.^rUph^M^  Usf\*.» - <‘\)V'JU»<\\  tXw'.Wx  A  knXK  il*!  X'  r 

\<hAl  CAUlVt  «N?XXCJlXr  ihr^X  HU'AV 

«V:r  AluWt  CU5\^>YvU — CV-  tlUMVX^SH  *m  U  ttYf  >M>Anh<‘ vf* 

;kU.'.x\)  its  a»r««ii't^» — ixUj^A^wl  Att  iW'f  iM'  xhx^k  Aixi  s:m»Ur  insatwtKxxts. 

i.ViVAJCtan.v  «iih  itiv 'SoIat  —  inAv  tv  the  c^ArAc.vr  »>f  our 

i.*.x:.  aK'^v  aU*  a  Wiixurr  Aixt  xwtv*  JXNNpKf*  i»^av  f»viv<  axx  ^^x^r^r*t^n5: 

m:h  ix'hxjKXJj  cuUOvNU.  r.^r  vNursA^v*,  c\m>* 

.ru:h  Al^.i  U  iVaI  i'KjCAtUM'.  Xh^  t>rWXVs,'*  ^XXh  XXtMXMnji* 

^•;>rc  xvanicuUrJx  Atmek  tiiih  %x»v  l^\l  ix5«  asutv  AU»i  .  Awl  ivxxst 

p.\xr.  K'x  :  lils  An*X  5Xii  xArrr  firtxxix  N  lvx*.  ihAt  tW  ixv^xlt'  At 

AnJ  Acurx':  he  e\*  Uw  w  ilKiisehAi-jiY  aU  ih^-xr  uuilet 

^4Aiix\i  the  vHtl^  reui  s»exx«^  xM'  the  a  xw^nty  tvxtVs't  WArtter."  he  Kilrt 

Kvlx  :  Axxl  v'ur  UvHxxc^  >A-iTv  x^'Uvhttl  two  Atxi  a\mxxc'm»'— a«*\  better  wh- 

an  i;f  UAilviicAlh  x'hifc  rm!.  thAt  he  ^xf' the  SxAir*  the  txxxrr 

':.a',  *xTu>f  tear  hitnveil  :  his  Xmvi  ttv-  ^e  axxI  jvrtVvtix  thex  Axe  t\hK>Atex\» 
sinicrer,  hewee^T,  vV!t*xxK\l  hira  t  x  I'be  Kfx,  \>r  .\mirt  xx  I'hettxsxxtx 
.j:  hxtn.  thil  his  fv'ur  xxx're  xeenh  hAs  aUx'  x'|vtu\i  a  S''xv1  eu  tl»e  M«'e 
t*xv  x'f  tvest  ethxT  he 

u  A.j;‘  Cvvvi  A  xiSi'  vM*  iheu'»  the  x*hth!rx  n  et  hts  .  vteV'^xr  |xAtish 

The  xaeAns  I'n'jxh'xesi  he  xxhioh  >Vhen  xxe  stAte  thA.'  he  hiwvtif*  »!*'- 

I'us  j:t\'^i  t^uAunte  x't^  knevh\!j;e  ts  xvtes  tx'ueh  of  his  tm>e»  Atnl  Ap^xht'A 
.iv’j\at:-v\1  la  ihfM'  x^htUrett.  Ate  iM‘  his  AhtUties  ;a  htttt^  thw 

ih;' «Xt.xs:  si.iit\)xK' kitXvi.  I'hete  atx' here  S:h\sx4  to  ^vxlWtU'W,  the  j'uhhe  xxiU 

we  h.AV»  tAsks  iuxjvxsevl,  ue  cxnn*  tvA*UU  Iviiexe  that  it  »xnsl  tv  x>t'  a 

inHu«j;  iatt^  ivASsAiix's  la  metmxrx  .  xx'rx  sap*  tter  et»K  t  (  K  l  utatvr  et 

t'hteh  xxppress  tne  miuth  Ajthxxut  u»-  s^'hoUis  is  aK'ui  vWh 

|xrv»xin^  it.  The  ehtUiren  Aie  twAxle  h  »!*vs  s*vnt  a  eery  ettrh'us  etN 
ti>  e\er\'iAe  their  oxen  xtuxlerslAinitw^  extuxstAUiV,  h\»t  it  i*  ttexertheleAs  Ifxte. 
Trem  the  uiament  they  euter  the  that  the  xAioeAttatt  ef  the  ehihhen  xxt* 
iv'hivxh  There  is  e^en  tux  txMtuAl  |xex'ph‘  itx  the  K'xxrr  tAnk»  ia  eoit- 

Kxok  x'f  ^TAUtmAr  tA\^()(%  thix'^xl  u^vtx  a  sxsleut  fAr  A«|vrtxxr  lt> 

^hiv'h  the  )Aipi\$  Are  ^^MXX|vU^^i  ta  thAl  of  the  ehthlixix  el  the  hx^jhrt 
h'Arn  ^tfnxlea,  xrhieh  tivx  oaxx  acatw-  rAuks.  U'e  oau  Ivvasi  of*  xxxx  S»'iux\U 
iy  uiulerAiAUih  The  lulrs  of  i^TAttf  xxf  iHpiAl  etivilett^v  xx  tth  tluvv  ihxx« 
lUAT  Ate  UmiHArW  tAU^bt  fr\xm  the  th>Aenlxrxh  fht  the  U*t  xlrsx'riptian  ixt 

xIaiIx*  lessons  as  they  xxivxtr.  A  *t‘ries  chihlrt'ix.  The  ax  slew  xi^axu 

of  Iwks  has  been  isxuxpiKxl  hr  Mr  xrhieh  the  kmxxxlrslj^e  »xf'  our  own 
'Tixxl.  for  the  use  of  the  sx'^tixxh  UncuA^e  is  xvixxiuunuNitext  to  getxterl 
whieh  w\'  AhouKl  lejoice  much  ux  sx'e  i»  exxYethiigiT  tiefectifo. 

in  i^nersl  use,  as  xxe  Ate  eontixlritt  Insteaxl  xxl*  eiilltxraiin^  *^**'^.  w*'^^***^ 
*hey  wust  iiuprore  the  systenx  of  stamUn^  sml  poxxers  of  wiwt  awt 
teAi'hinj;  wherexer  thet  are  inirtulu-  jmtttrux'uf*  *he  ehihiim  sreexerHsexI 
x'x'xl.  lu  thtw  htxxls,  tiie  |xu|xil  is  Ifsl  very  tsxiwwx'nif  iu  Kwjj  awI  uaslew 
on  stet>  **  nothing  recitations,  whielt,  imired*  gitv  theti\ 

tsughi  xx'hicli  he  wav  not  easily  wo»  an  opfKvtnnity  for  dis|xlAy,  suxi  |xlras»' 
(UistAiKl ;  AUx)  x'ate  is  taken  that  the  the  vanity  of  txarents,  hut  ire  wxw 
iessvm  Ahall,  hx  aixlt's  an  exerx'ise  in  than  useless  ;  ami  ihpo|irrt|^y  i*  wnxai 
tx'Ailing,  xxxntain  sonxething  instrt>>  cxxtuwxxnly  taught  as  a  tiry*  haivrn 
tix\'  ami  intonating.  ‘I'he  Ihhle  is  catalogue  xxf  nanxaa  awl  xlitumsrt. 
Also  A  suintUnt  srhool'lxwxk,  awl  the  ‘  We  n^joleei  thereh'^e.  to  olxserve, 
•wait  funiiiiAr  amt  aex'nrAto  aiHixiaint-  that  there  is  a  prohshihty  ot  ihU 


tiKi  Notice  of  the  Edinburgh  St  ssional  Schout.  ('n  , 

State  of  things  coming  to  an  end,  and  called  to  read  or  to  perform,— to  im- 
of  the  system  of  education  followed  part  to  them  as  much  subsiaiitiai 
for  the  important  class  of  the  com-  information  as  possible,  on  all  ilj 
inunity  now  alluded  to  being  sig-  subjects  that  are  level  to  their  capa- 
iially  improved.  city,-— to  form  them  to  habits  of  di- 

A  proposal  has  been  issued,  For  ligent  application,  as  well  as  to  cbe- 
thc  establishment  of  a  School,  in  the  rish  in  them  the  love  of  knowledge 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  for  teach-  — and  to  instil  into  their  mind/, 
ing  English,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  both  by  separate  lessons,  and  tbrougll 
and  Geography  which  we  feel  the  medium  of  their  ordinary  exer- 
happy  to  insert  here,  in  order  to  give  cises,  the  principles  of  genuine  t’luis- 
it  as  wide  a  publicity  as  possible  :  tianity  and  of  moral  virtue. 

“The  education  of  the  children  of  “  A  School-house,  with  the  rei^ui- 
the  poorer  classes  in  Edinburgh  has  site  accommodations  and  apparatus, 
been  conducted  for  some  time  in  must  be  obtained  :  and  it  is  thought 
such  a  manner,  as  not  merely  to  ob-  that  the  sum  of  X.3000  will  be  sufli- 
tain  the  applause,  but  even  to  excite  cient  for  this  purpose.  This  sum  it 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  wit-  is  proposed  to  raise  in  300  Shares  of 
nessed  it.  Of  this  several  examples  £.10  each, — no  individual  to  hold 
might  be  adduced  ;  but  at  present,  more  than  two  Shares, 
particular  reference  is  made  to  the  “  In  order  to  provide  for  the  inter. 
Sessional  School,  formerly  taught  in  est  of  the  capital,  to  liquidate  the 
Leith  ^Vynd,  now  in  Market-Street,  capital  itself,  and  to  defray  all  the 
to  the  cast  of  the  Mound,  and  to  the  necessary  cxpences  of  the  School,  the 
School  more  recently  established  for  following  fees  are  considered  as  equal- 
the  Parish  of  St.  George’s,  in  Young-  ly  sufficient  and  reasonable,  viz.  15s. 
Street,  Charlotte  Square.  In  both  perQuarter  for  the  Elementary  llcatU 
of  these, —  the  former  containing  ing,  and  £.1  :  Is.  per  Quarter  fur 
nearly  500,  and  the  latter  nearly  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
UOO, — a  system  of  tuition  has  been  every  other  branch  that  is  to  be 
adopted,  so  judicious  and  so  excel-  taught.  And  these  fees  shall  include 
lent,  as  to  give  to  the  humble  pupils  all  charges  for  coals,  ink,  the  use 
who  attend  them  advantages  of  which  of  slates,  slate-pencils,  and  servant’s 
their  superiors  in  rank  and  opulence  allowance.” 

have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  sub¬ 
partake,  and  which  promise  to  elevate  scription  is  nearly  filled  up ;  and  su 
the  character  of  our  population  much  confident  are  the  projectors  of  this 
lugher  than  it  has  ever  been,  in  the  Seminary  of  its  success,  that  a  large 
essential  points  of  useful  knowledge,  and  commodious  School-house  las 
intellectual  culture,  and  religious  ami  already  been  purchased  in  Circus- 
moral  principle.  Place,  and  there  is  every  probability 

“It  is  surely  most  desirable,  and,  of  the  School  being  in  operation  in 
indeed,  has  become  indispensable,  January  next.  , 

that  the  children  of  the  higher  and  We  anticipate  two  most  dcsirabic 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community  results  from  the  establishment  ot 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  similar  such  a  School  as  this.  The  first  is, 

mode  of  instruction.  And,  there-  the  direct  benefits  that  must  be  rcap- 

fore,  it  is  proposed  to  institute,  in  ed  by  all  the  pupils  who  shall  at- 
some  convenient  part  of  the  New  tend  it,  from  being  educated  on  a 
Town,  a  School  for  teaching  Eng-  most  improved  and  excellent  systcni. 

lish.  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geogra-  When  we  consider  the  class  of  socie- 

phy,  &c.,  and  *  to  introduce  into  it  ty  from  which  the  children  arc  hke- 
those  methods  which  have  been  al-  ly  to  be  drawn,  and  the  importan 
ready  pursued  with  such  marked  spheres  of  duty  in  which  they  arc 
success,  along  with  all  the  improve-  destined  to  move  in  their  mature 
ments  which  may  from  time  to  time  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  tne 
be  suggested, — to  initiate  the  young  prodigious  advantages  that  must  o  - 
persons  attending  it  into  a  free  and  low  from  the  introduction  of  » 
vigorous  exercise  of  their  understand-  tern  by  which  their  understanding^ 
ing  on  every  thing  that  they  arc  will  be  better  and  more  efncieiu ) 


F-liisilt  Olfscri'iilof'j  on  a  ‘‘  I)u>/  at  P'airlic." 


cultivated  tlian  they  are  at  present, 
rlie  second  result  is  less  direct,  but 
more  important,  and  it  is  the  im¬ 
provement  which  must  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  mode  of  education  ge¬ 
nerally  by  the  establishment  of  this 
School.  When  the  superiority  of  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  shall  be  proved 
by  the  most  certain  of  all  tests,  the 
rapid  progress,  and  the  solid  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  scholars  to  be  educated 
liere,  parents  will  become  quite  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present  system, 
and  they  will  demand  improvement. 
To  this  demand,  teachers,  universal¬ 
ly,  will  be  compelled  to  conform ;  and 
thus  education,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  improved  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree. 

Milton,  in  his  Tractate  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  wherein  his  enlightened  mind, 
“  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things,"  sketches  out  a  grand 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
education  of  young  gentlemen,  says. 


that  his  plan  was  only  the  deve- 
lopement  of  an  idea  “  which  hatl 
long  in  silence  presented  itself  to  me 
of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and 
comprehension  far  more  large,  and 
yet  of  time  hrr  shorter,  and  of  at¬ 
tainment  far  more  certain,  than  hath 
been  yet  in  practice.’*  The  great 
ends  of  a  perfect  system  of  education 
are  here  briefly  expressed.  It  ought 
to  be  as  comprehensive,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  as  easy  and  certain  of 
acquisition  as  possible.  Wv  think 
that  these  important  ends  will  be 
much  furthered  by  the  new  School 
which  w’e  have  adverted  to.  It  is  a 
step  towards  realizing  the  idea  of  Mil- 
ton,  and  of  other  friends  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  species  :  w’c  there¬ 
fore  wish  it  every  success  ;  and  w'c 
cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  the  scheme  has 
been  brought  forward  deserve  well 
of  their  fellow-citizens  and  their 
country. 


EPISTLE  OBSERVATORY  ON 


A  DAY  AT  FAIRLIL. 


Burn  foot  y  near  Fairlic^ 
30//*  Nov.  182o. 

MR  EDITOR, 

It  hath  pleased  Providence  gra¬ 
ciously  to  spin  out  my  thread  of  life 
to  upw'ards  of  three-score  years,  and 
though,  during  this  long  period,  I 
have  had  my  own  trials,  yet  1  have 
been  enabled  to  pass  through  my 
pilgrimage  in  friendship  with  all 
men.  My  thinly- scattered  white 
hairs  do  not  betoken  much  wrathful 
passion  in  my  frail  frame,  but  the 
little  that  doth  lodge  there,  was 
mightily  provoked  by  a  paper  in  your 
Magazine,  called  ‘‘  A  Day  at  Fairlief* 
in  which  the  writer  has  made  some 
statements  of  a  very  strange  nature, 
and,  may  I  gently  add,  not  much  to 
his  credit,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  inhabitants  of  Fairlie.  These 
statements  it  behoveth  me  to  correct, 
hut  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  shall 
he  treated  in  the  same  merciful 
manner  by  which  all  my  corrections 
^'ere  distinguished  when  I  bore  sway 
anaong  the  graceless  youth  of  F'air- 
lie*’  My  maxim  indeed  hath  always 
been,  SuAviter  in  modo,  for  titer  in  re. 

The  paper  'in  question  was  laid 
hy  me,  in  the  |)erformance  of  my 
ordinary  duties  as  Chairman,  before 


the  Stdect  Literary  Society  of  Fair  He, 
at  their  last  monthly  meeting,  and 
it  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  members,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was,  a  unanimous  re¬ 
solution  that  the  Secretary  should 
address  a  letter  to  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  the 
office  of  Secretary,  as  well  as  that  of 
Chairman  ;  but  that  the  resolution 
might  be  fairly  treated,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  though  it  met  with  my 
approbation  as  Chairman,  I  allowed 
it,  as  Secretary,  to  pass  sub  sileniio. 
This  honest  conduct  on  my  part, 
however,  did  not  protect  me,  or  even 
the  harmless  resolution,  from  the  ri¬ 
baldry  of  the  village  worthies.  John 
Jamieson,  (he  of  the  wooden  limb,) 
who  is  somewhat  addicted  to  claver¬ 
ing,  alleged  that  I  treated  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  gill  in  Robin  Macnaught's, 
with  a  view  to  wheedle  them  into 
the  vote.  John  seems  to  think  that 
nobotly  is  acute  enough  to  recollect 
that  he  also  sells  a  gill,  and  likes 
custom.  Old  Hugh  Miller  the  black¬ 
smith  could  not  refrain  from  his 
usual  sarcasm,  that  my  epistle  would 
prove  that  I  had  more  timber  mem- 
i)€rs  about  me  than  my  left  leg — a 
coarse  allusion  to  my  unfortunate 


*  “  ^  I  1 
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loss  of  (Ills  liiiil),  and  substitution  of  could  feel  for  each  oilier’s  woe  aiul 

;i  wooflen  stump;  but  Hugh  hath  administer  to  each  other’s  comfort  in 
never  forgotten  that  on  his  application  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  tin* 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Society  jolly  deity.  In  support  of  this  opi- 
he  was  black-balled,  and  he  hath  nion,  it  was  strongly  urged  that  old 
always  blamed  me  as  the  cause,  say-  Mrs  Tarbet  was  the  only  iiuimau* 
ing,  vainly  enough,  that  /  could  not  acquaintance  of  the  strangc-looking 
bear  a  rival  near  my  petty  throne,  man  of  whom  I  am  now  si>eaking, 
John  Shearer,  too,  had  his  stupid  and  that  the  paper  in  your  Maga- 
joke  on  the  subject ;  and  even  old  zine  bore  wident  marks  of  having 
\V’illie  Ciow,  who  can  do  nothing  been  concocted  by  the  two  worthies, 

but  drive  Mr  P - ’s  shandrydan,  in  John  Jamieson’s  but-and-hen. 

and  talk  nonsense  to  any  body  silly  It  humbly  appeareth  to  me,  how- 
cnough  to  listen  to  him,  had  the  im-  ever,  that  the  author  of  the  ohnox- 
pudence  to  vent  a  vulgar  oath,  and  ious  paper  must  have  been  one  of 
add,  that  if  he  liad  a  glass  extra  any  the  young  whippersnapper  Advocates 

morning,  he  would  do  the  job  much  who  visited  Mr  K - in  the  course 

better  than  the  old  lilting  school-  of  the  summer  ;  pert  laddies,  who 
master — meaning  me.  I  mention  all  perhaps  can  rave  very  prettily  about 
these  things  to  you,  not  merely  to  villas,  and  sycamores,  and  lawns, 
shew  you  the  malicious  nature  of  and  such  things,  but  in  whose  hands 
my  neighbours,  and  the  impertinent  1  would  be  very  loath  to  trust  a  law- 
opposition  they  offer  to  the  Society’s  suit  about  a  cabbage-stock.  One  of 
proceedings,  but  to  satisfy  you  that  them  asked  me,  when  opposite  to 
the  Select  Society  is  indeed  a  pow’er-  my  own  door,  and  looking  at  me 
ful  one,  raised  far  above  the  envy  of  through  a  quizzing-glass  the  incan- 
the  clachan  of  Fairlie,and  one,  there-  wdiile,  if  I  recollected  when  the  lofty 
fore,  to  whose  commands,  expressed  sycamore  before  us  had  been  planted, 
by  their  unworthy  Secretary,  it  be-  Sycamore!  sycamore!  the  hoy  meant 
cometh  you  to  attend.  the  plane-tree  that  spreads  its  bran- 

My  first  observe  isf — That  the  So-  ches  over  my  dwelling,  and  at  the 
ciety  require  to  know,  with  all  con-  root  of  which  1  had  erected  a  most 
venient  speed,  who  is  the  author  of  convenient  pig-house!  I  gave  him 
the  production  ’ycleped  A  Day  at  a  snubber,  by  telling  him  it  was 
Fairlie  ?”  One  of  our  ready-spoken  pretty  plain  that  the  tree  had  been 
members  guessed  him  to  be  a  Glas-  planted  before  he  could  see.  He 
gowbookseller — a  thin,  stooping  man,  asked  me  no  more  questions.  His 
with  a  long  nose  and  a  sharp  visage  not  the  first  time  that  Andrew  Allan 
— who  went  about  our  village  poking  has  sent  an  Edinburgh  lawyer  to  the 
for  news  and  scandal,  many  a  blessed  right-about.  1  .  recollect  well—but 
day  during  the  bye-gone  summer,  the  story  is  extraneous.  1  conclude, 
Another  member,  a  very  sagacious  then,  with  requesting  you  to  inform 
man,  pronounced  the  guilty  wight  to  the  Society  whether  1  am  right  m 
be  a  scarecrow  creature,  as  lean  as  my  conjecture  as  to  the  author, 
an  author,  jpnazingly  fond  of  sport-  My  second  observe  is, —  Ikat  the 
ing  nankeens  on  a  rainy  day,  and  re-  society  wish  to  correct  the 
gularly  equipped  in  black  Saxony  which  have  crept  into  the  iiulivuhia 

during  the  days  of  warmth  and  and  topographical  descriptions  ot  t  ic 

sunshine.  This  personage  attracted  “  Day  at  Fairlie.”  The  gentles,  to 
great  attention,  not  merely  from  the  do  them  justice,  are  well 
peculiarity  of  his  dress,  but  also  from  though  perhaps  somewhat  too  mji: ' 
a  strong  proi>ensity  to  something  praised  by  your  contributor ;  that  is 
like  sleeping  and  dreaming,  during  to  say,  they  spend  some  tunc  am 
the  few  sauntering  walks  in  which  he  some  money  among  us,  and  *  . 
indulgeil  himself  along  our  beach,  sometimes  take  a  dip  in 
He  was  a  great  favoiiritt  with  old  sometimes  go  to  church  on  Sun 

Francis  Tarbet's  wife;  and,  verily,  — and  they  say  Jay  to  ine  w 

his  carbuncled  nose  and  jaws,  and  I  meet  them,  and,  1  believe,  J 
Mrs  'farbet’s  suspected  propensity  little  more  to  Mr  Parlane,  *  - I, 

to  cxbilarating  liquids,  did  seem  to  sclioohn  aster  ;  for  alt  not  gj 

Ht  them  for  boon  cttinpaniuns,  who  to  make  room  for  liini,  tliey  disni 
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nil'.  Auil  as  to  tlicir  Ijouses  aiul  >il- 
l.is,  as  you  call  them,  they  too  arc 

Will  enough.  Professor  M - ’s 

loitage  is  a  small  hut  like  my  own, 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  covered 
uitli  thatch  ;  the  two  fine  villas  on 
the  shore  are  very  pretty,  if  green 
paint  on  the  outside  of  any  Iiouse  be 

pretty  :  Mr  P - 's  cluster  of  houses 

is  either  a  non-dcscript,  or  is  best 
known  by  the  comparison  of  my  son 
John,  a  clever  young  man,  and  the 
Professor’s  gardener,  wlio  says  it  re¬ 
sembles  one-half  of  a  hunch  of  grapes, 
after  it  has  been  perpendicularly  cut 
through  the  centre,  and  laid  on  the 
ground.  >\'hcn  speaking  of  Air  P — , 
!  may  mention,  that  the  projected 
balloon  is  not  altogether  of  iron  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  web  of  tine  strong 
jdaiding  is  at  this  moment  weaving 
ill  Patrick  Dogherty’s  broadest  loom 
for  its  use,  and  Dogherty  is  under 
contract  to  hnish  the  web  in  the 
month  of  December  next,  that  the 
w  hole  apparatus  may  be  prepared  and 
ready  for  trial  when  the  equinoctial 
gales  visit  us  in  Alarch  or  April 
1820*. 

Mj/  third  observe  is, — That  our 
Society  lament  most  especially  the 
obvious  ignorance  of  your  contribu- 
tor,  respecting  the  past  history  of 
Pairlie.  On  this  topic  I  intend  to 
be  very  brief,  having  already  writ¬ 
ten  a  pretty  long  account  of  the  chief 
matters  which  have  occurred  in  our 
eventful  annals,  from  the  year  .512, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his 
jircscnt  Majesty,  which  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  our  Literary  So¬ 
ciety.  When  this  account  (which  of 
courscjncludcs  a  very  particular  de- 
scrijition  of  the  ship  Don  Philip,  one 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  straiub  d  off 
our  shore  in  Queen  Bess’s  time)  ap¬ 
pears  in  print,  the  reading  public 
"ill  learn,  that  so  lately  as  thirty 
years  ago,  our  population  was  whol¬ 
ly  composed  of  fishers,  smugglers, 
and  sea-captains, — that  at  this  periotl 
Drecnock  was  a  clachan,  and  its  har¬ 
bour  small  and  incommodious, — and 
that  every  vessel  which  cleared  from 
that  inconsiderable  and  unsafe  port 
dropped  into  Fairlie  Roads,  and  there 
^'odc  at  anchor  till  the  owners  had 
prepared  their  final  instructions  for 
the  skip{)ers.  The  ikparturcs  for  fo- 
reign  climes  were  not  so  numerous 


in  tho>e  days  as  they  are  now  ;  and 
often  has  a  vessel  re.sted  her  timbers 
on  the  waves  opposite  our  doors,  for 
tw’o  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  to  give 
the  merchants  an  opportunity  of  col¬ 
lecting  all  dispatches  for  her  destina¬ 
tion.  These  were  the  days  of  joy. 
and  mirth,  and  comfort,  and  fun  ! 
'fhe  inn  then  existed  in  all  its  glory  ! 
Its  signboard  decorated  the  stately 
j)laue,  (I  hate  the  new-fangled  woid 
sycamore,)  where  now  ilje  iron- 
staple,  on  which  it  hung,  alone  re¬ 
mains  to  point  out  its  former  gluiious 
use.  'fen,  yea,  twenty  sail  of  gallant 
merchantmen  have  1  seen  anchored 
in  our  Roads  at  one  time,  whose  cap¬ 
tains  and  crews  have  caroused  among 
us  till  our  villagers  scarcely  knew 
them  or  one  another.  Oft  lias  the 
welkin  rung  till  the  midnight  hour, 
and  even  morning  has  tlawiied  on  our 
jollity.  Mrs  Ritchie  furnished  the 
captains  and  myself  with  brandy  in 
the  parlour, — to  the  crews  she  dis¬ 
pensed  home-brewed  ale  in  the 
spence,— ale  that  wouhl  make  the 
degenerated  heels  of  modern  sailors 
dance  a  few  cantrips,  before  each  had 
stowTd  a  pint  in  his  wallet, — ale,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  modern 
stuff  called  nie  is  fit  for  hogs  only. 
In  my  mind’s  eye,  1  still  see  the  good 
dame, — her  silver  locks  ]>eeping 
from  a  cap  of  the  finest  starched 
lawn, — her  gown  of  flowered  silk, 
tucked  with  care  at  each  side, — her 
white  linen  apron  pure  as  the  driven 
snow  ;  and  the  hand  clad  with  broail 
gold  rings,  and  the  countenance  full 
of  content,  which  hade  each  guest  a 
hearty  w’elcome  !  1  could  almost 

worship  her  image,  as  the  last  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  that  was  jocund  in 
Fairlie,  of  all  that  was  desirable  in 
woman.  My  own  Janet,  though  J 
decent  woman  and  a  worthy  wife, 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Mrs 
Ritchie.  How  divinely  she  looked 
when  she  entered  our  parlour,  bade 
us  all  welcome,  and  ushered  in  Fog¬ 
gy— daft,  lively,  bonny  IVggy— with 
the  first  stoup  of  brandy  !  A  ml  when 
the  parting  glass  came  round, — when 
the  excellent  dame  opened  the  pre¬ 
cious  gardevine — a  gardevinc  wliich 
had  been  recovered  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Don  Philip,  and  was  strongly 
jointed  and  bound  with  bras.s — aiuI 
{K>urcd  out  to  eacli  of  us  a  full  gooil- 
night,  the  stoutest  heart  amongst  us 
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'\vors]ii[)jK(l  our  admirable  hostess,  lie,”  until  the  first  volume  of  < 
and  was  fain  to  liiirry  from  her  pre-  Society’s  Transactions  be  publi.du 
sence,  to  prevent  a  dis})lay  of  un-  and  on  that  occasion  \oii  and  tl 
manly  feelin*;!  Verily,  the  recol-  will  discover,  what  obligations  h, 
lection  of  these  things  is  almost  as  been  conferred  on  all  his  readers, 
flood  as  a  dram  to  me.  l>ut  vou,  .r  i  , , 

Sir,  who  ..ever  km-w  tl.ein, 'an.l  ^  our  Immt.le  S.rvant, 

many  hundreds  besides  you,  must  Andui.w  Ai  i,. 

postpone  their  respective  gratifica-  Sunirthnc  Sc/ioolnuisto 

tions,  as  I  now  postpone  my  farther  Failin'^  now  residin'^ 

observations  on  your  “  Day  at  Fair-  Burn  foot,  (lure. 


Where  radiant  volumes  softly  glt)vt 
Like  sunset  light  on  hihs  of  snow  ; 

As  if  Ix'iicath  th’  liori/on's  lM)uni!, 
Where  Summer  smil'd  in  endless  rouoJ. 
And  Day  his  eyelids  never  clos’d, 

Some  sunny  clime  in  light  repos’d  ; 
While  scenes  of  bliss  we  find  not  lien- 

Hencatli  that  golden  atmosplK*re _ 

How  like  the  world,  that  sliines 
bright, 

Kreour  worn  feet  its  paths  explore. 
When  Hope  has  pour’d  licr  nicto  r 
light 

The  distant  landscape  o’er  ! 

As  fair  those  gladsome  visions  seitn. 
Beheld  in  youth’s  romantic  dream. — 

As  .soon  lo  hopeless  gloom  consign’d. 
They  leave  as  dark  a  night  behind. 

C.  !• .  fr 


Vk  visions  of  refulgent  light 
'I'hat  gleam  Inwond  the  wintry  night, 

Say  whence  your  living  (lies  that  glow 
riKpieiich'tl  amid  tlie  Tolar  snow  ! 

I'rom  u  hat  profound  sepulcliral  cave, 

Tar  down  hencatli  the  Arctic  wave, 

In  darkness,  have  ye  glided  forth. 

The  sheeted  spectres  of  the  North  ? 

'I'o  Taney's  raptur'd  eye  ye  seem 
'I'hc  forms  that  live  in  northern  dream, 
Valhalla's  gods,  of  mightiest  name, 

'i'heir  standard  o’er  the  Tole  unfurl'tl, 
And  waving  wide  their  swords  of  flame, 

I  n  vengeance  o’er  a  guilty  world. 

But  now  your  airy  ilancc  is  o’er, 

'riirougli  heaven’s  high  vault  yc  wave  no 
more, 

But  where  the  eartli  and  sky  unite, 

Lie  blended  in  one  cloud  of  light. 


CniTICAI.  NOTES  OX 

I.  The  I /iterurii  Souvenir  ;  o?*.  Cabinet  of  Poet rif  and  Romance  jor  IS'Ji*- 
Kdited  bn  Alaric  A.  IWitts.  Jjondoii  :  Jlurst,  Robinson  A'  Co. 

'2.  Fbrga /-///e-A"o/  /be  1S2G  /  published  by  Acker  maun.  Ijondon. 

3  The  Amulet ;  or,  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer.  Lviukii : 
Baynes  Son. 

At.thoctii  wc  cannot  help  saying  that  entitled  ‘‘ Contemplation,”  b) 
that  these  little  works,  and  various  E.  Finden,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
others  of  the  same  kind,  sent  forth  Forget-me-Not. 
about  Christmas,  arc  much  bettersuit-  In  looking  over  the  works  wc  liave 
cd  for  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  mentioned,  wx*  cannot  help  thinking 
jiretty  misses  in  their  teens,  than  for  that  Mr  Watts  has  been  more  suc- 
thc  study  of  grave  matrons  and  spec-  cessful  than  any  of  bis  rivals,  in  con- 
tacled  reviewers,  yet  there  is  much  tributiiig  to  the  public  gratification, 
that  is  delightful  in  their  beautifully  His  own  contributions  are  of  a  cha- 
printed  pages  ;  and  no  one,  we  are  racter  pleasing,  varied,  and  some- 
sure,  can  look  upon  their  embellish-  times  powerful.  The  names  of  Howr- 
ments  without  being  satisfied  that  ing,  Montgomeiyi  Harton,  Hogg* 
the  art  of  engraving  was  never  car-  Mrs  llemans.  Miss  Landoii,  an‘ 
ried  to  greater  perfection  on  so  small  .other  authors  of  celebrity,  who  ap- 

a  scale.  In  s.aying  this,  we  refer  pear  in  the  list  of  contributors,  arc  a 

particularly  to  the  first  Engraving  by  pledge  that  there  must  be  some 'a* 
Kolls,  in  the  Literary  Souvenir,  cii-  luablc  materials  for  the  prmlwc^*^^’ 
titled  “  Lovers’  Quarrels,”  and  to  at  least  of  entertainment,  if  hot  o\ 
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(’rifii'fi/  ^(>fi-S(>n  iht' 

.'«•(•)»  n'Hcction  aiul  nserul  instruction. 

I  he  (Germans  seem  to  have  been  our 
jiri'cnrsors  in  works  of  tlie  kind 
which  we  are  considering;  and  tlic 
n>inarkal)Ie  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  these  publications  in  this 
country,  shews  very  plainly  that 
they  were  really  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.  If  they  had  only  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  superseding,  to  a  small  extent, 
till*  deplorable  trashy  stufl  which, 
under  the  names  of  tales  and  stories, 
crowds  the  shelves  of  circulating  li- 
hraries,  and  the  brains  of  beardless 
hoys  and  simpering  girls,  we  should 
consider  they  had  done  an  essential 
MTvice  to  the  morals  of  the  country, 
t^oinc  of  the  stories,  both  in  prose 
ami  verse,  are  silly  enough  ;  but  we 
have  not  seen  in  any  of  them  one 
sentence,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  injure,  directly  or  indirectly, 
die  received  principles  of  moral  ami 
religious  belief.  Indeed,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Kditors  and.Publisliers 
of  the  works  is  a  sort  of  guarantee 
for  their  purity  in  these  respects. 
And,  doubtless,  the  Avell-known  an¬ 
xiety  of  parents  and  near  relations, 
however  worthless  themselves,  to 
]»rotect  their  children  and  young 
connections  from  imbibing  incorrect 
jirinciples,  is  another  most  ])ow'erful 
reason  why  the  Kditors  and  Publish¬ 
ers  of  these  works  must  be  specially 
on  their  guard,  to  exclude  from  their 
pages  every  thing  that  is  the  least 
equivocal  in  a  moral  iioint  of  view. 
^^"c  are  not  sure  that  the  Amulet 
has  not  gone  a  little  too  far  in  its 
pretensions  to  extra  purity,  when  it 
calls  itself  the  Chrisiian  and  Literary 
Remembrancer.  'I'o  call  it  an  un¬ 
christian  publication  is  not  onr  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  name  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  there  was  more  space 
given  to  articles  chiefly  of  a  religious 
cast  than  it  will  be  actually  found 
to  contain.  AVe  think,  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  omit  this 
I'art  of  its  designation  entirely,  as  it 
will  probably  cause  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  various  antique  Methodisti- 
cal  dames  living  in  the  country, 
who,  from  the  title,  may  have  been 
induced  to  order  it  for  their  sweet 
little  nieces. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  our 
favourite,  Mr  AV'atts.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  touching  articles  in 
his  collection,  is  that  comix>scd  by 


I.'ttmrij  Sinii’i'fiir,  ^  r. 

Mr  \\'atfs  himsilf,  mtijlcd,  “  My 
<  Lvn  Kill-side:” 

My  own  Kirc.sido!  tIu'M*  simple  WDids 
(’an  !)iil  tiu*  s\vei*tc.‘-t  ilroams  arise, 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  ihords, 

And  fill  witli  tears  of  Joy  my  eyo^ ! 
hat  is  lliere  my  u  ild  heart  can  prize 
'i'hat  doth  not  in  thy  sjilu  re  abide, 
llauni  of  my  l-.ome-hred  symjiathies, 

Mv  own — My  own  I'iic-sido  ! 

•  «  •  «  • 

Shrine  of  my  househ«>!d  lUities  ! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  jiw ! 

'Jo  thee  my  !)urthen'd  spiiii  flies, 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys: 
'I'hinc  is  t!ie  bliss  that  never  i  loys  ; 

'I'lie  smile  whose  truth  luith  oft  been 
tried  ; 

What,  then,  are  tl)is  world's  tinsel  joys 
'fo  thee — My  own  l-'ireside  ! 

Oh  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 
That  bid  my  tlioughts  he  all  of  thee, 
'fluis  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
'J'o  thy  heart-soolliing  sanctuary  ! 
^Vhate'er  my  future  years  may  he, 
l  .et  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide  ; 

Be  still  my  I-lclen,  bright  to  me. 

My  own — My  owk  Fiunsini:  ! 

The  elegant  little  poem  of  the 
Troubadour,  and  Richard  ('(Cur  do 
Lion,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  possesses  all 
the  characteristics  of  strong  poetical 
feeling  and  elegant  expression,  by 
which  this  lady  has  rendered  her¬ 
self  so  conspicuous  among  the  living 
poets  of  her  country.  'I’hc  “  Old 
Manor-house”  is  a  kind  of  a  “  'i’am 
O’  Shantcr”  tale,  in  which  we  rather 
think  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  a 
writer  little  known  by  name,  hut 
whose  poetical  efforts,  on  a  small  and 
fugitive  scale,  have  commanded  a 
considerable  share  of  jiublic  aj)plaiise. 
Charlie  Dinmont,  in  the  Border 
Chronicler,  by  Hogg,  is  a  welF<lrawii, 
rough  sketch  of  a  moorland  fanner  ; 
and  we  really  should  have  liked  to 
see  more  of  such  sketches,  rough 
though  they  he,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  volume.  They  might  have 
well  occupied  the  place  of  some  silly 
love-stories,  containing  quantities  of 
feeble,  milk-and-water  sentimenta¬ 
lity,  w'hich  has  already  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  repeated  in  the  ])octry, 
plays,  and  romances  of  every  nation 
that  ever  produced  poetry,  plays, 
or  romances.  A\'e  do  beg  of  Air 
M'atls,  when  he  prepares  the  Sou¬ 
venir  of  1827,  as  we  hope  and  wish 
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lh‘  may  do,  ili.it  lit*  will  be  on  his  her  I'ormcr  ravings  ahoui  ral-crosi; 
L^tiard  against  sUhiisniy  as  well  as  knights  and  ladye’s  loves, 
against  irrcligion  and  immorality.  In  the  little  book  called  the  Aiini- 
Don’t  let  him  be  in  the  least  afraid  let,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
that  aiiy  of  the  young  ladies  and  we  tind  a  variety  of  pieces  entitled 
gentlemen  who  read,  understand,  and  ‘‘Essays  on”  tliis,  that,  or  t’other 
admire  tlie  Waverley  Novels,  will  fail  thing.  This  is  an  odd,  old-fasliion- 
to  read  and  admire  his  little  work,  ed,  Spectator-and-Tattler  sort  of  a 
although  it  should  contain  a  good  way  of  announcing  the  subject  of 
many  passages  which  would  be  (juitc  discourse.  We  would  as  lief  be  con- 
unintelligible  in  a  nursery,  or  even  detuned  to  read  through  Bunyan’s 
ill  an  elementary  boarding-school  for  Pilgrim’s  Progress  six  times  runninL% 
vtiiing  masters  or  misses.  as  to  read  once  through  any  given 

Although  various  names  of  those  article,  however  short,  which  should 
whom  w’e  have  mentioned  as  the  best  be  luaded  “  An  Essay.”  W  hy,  it  is 
eoniributors  to  the  Souvenir  also  only  the  utter  tag-rag  and  hob-taii 
appear  in  the  lisVs  of  Ackermann’s  of  literary  men  that  ever  think  of 
heautifully-embellished  “  Forget-me-  using  these  frightful  old-world  words, 
Not,”  we  do  not  tind  their  articles  “  An  Essay.”  Air  Falitor  of  the 
very  numerous  in  it,  or  that  the  col-  Amulet,  see  that  you  never  again  use 
lection  is  on  the  whole  to  be  com-  such  words,  unless  you  arc  anxious 
pared  to  that  of  Mr  Watts,  either  that  your  bjjoa  should  meet  with 
for  variety  or  excellence.  We  hate  contempt  or  total  neglect,  in  a  world 
ilie  puerile  talk  about  that  most  par-  which  is  ruled  and  tyrannized  overby 
tieularly  puerile,  semi-barbarous  ac-  names,  and  the  phantoms  of  names, 
cumulation  of  large  cups  and  candle¬ 
sticks,  called  the  “  Pavilion”  at  - 

Prigliton.  Miss  Mitford’s  Village 

Sketch  is  really  very  good,  although  i.  LaconicSj  or  the  Best  tVords  (j 
not  (juite  new.  The  Literary  Ga-  the  Best  Authors,  London  :  Buys. 
zettc,  which  has  now*  become  a  very  'riiis  is  a  small,  unpretending  work, 
poor  thing  indeed,  so  hepraised  and  the  first  number  of  which  only  has 
tlattered  Miss  Laudon  for  the  enor-  yet  been  published.  It  contains 
mous  quantities  of  romantic,  whin-  short  extracts  from  all  that  lias  been 
ing  nonsense  which  she  poured  out  written  by  the  most  celebrated  mo- 
in  her  poems  of  the  Improvisatrice  ralists  and  literary  men,  domestic 
and  tlie  Troubadour,  that  the  whole  and  foreign,  ancient  and  modern, 
world  was  moved  to  buy  them.  ^V’e  The  publishers  say  that  the  work  is 
too  w’erc  guilty  of  this  foolish  act,  to  he  comprised  in  twelve  such  parts 
and  so  severely  have  we  felt  the  bite  as  the  one  which  has  lately  been  is- 
infiicted  by  our  rashness  in  so  part-  sued  from  the  press,  and  we  have  no 
ing  with  our  money,  that  we  were  doubt,  that  if  the  remainder  of  it  is 
on  the  point  of  foreswearing  for  ever  executed  with  the  same  care  as  the 
all  the  poetry  that  should  hereafter  first  small  number,  we  shall  by  this 
be  made  by  women,  wliether  ugly  or  selection  become  possessed  of  the 
pretty,  young  or  old.  Aliss  Laudon,  w’isest  and  most  celebrated  thoughts 
we  understand,  is  young  and  pretty  ;  and  sayings  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  more  shame  to  her  that  slic  men  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in 
occupies  herself  in  making  nonsense  particular,  we  shall  obtain,  in  a  very 
verses,  when  she  should  he  acquir-  tangible  form,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ing  sense-like  accomplishments,  and  perience  and  reasonings  of  our  own 
shewing  herself  in  the  w'orld,  for  the  great  philosophers  and  moralists, 
purpose  of  getting  a  husband  with  from  Bacon,  to  Johnson  and  h  rank- 
all  convenient  speed.  But  this  is  lin.  Many  a  one  will  thus  be  in* 
merely  by  the  bye.  Aliss  Laudon  duced  to  peruse  more  at  large  the 
seems  to  be  struck  with  the  poetic  works  of  those  eminent  men  from 
frenzy ;  but  wc  really  cannot  see  whom  these  excellent  extracts  are 
that  tlierc  is  any  more  “  method  in  made,  and  many  a  one  may  rccci'e 
her  madness,  as  exhibited  in  the  practical  benefit  from  the  best  rules 
little  puny  pieces  of  the  Forget-me-  of  earthly  wisdom,  brought  so  con- 
Not,  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  venicntlv  within  their  reach. 
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Soi'ti  /i/  Jiir  the  Si/sfctn  af  CJmrch  l\it romii^r. 


SOCIETY  IN  SCOTI.ANT)  I'OII  IMl’kOVING  THE  SYSTEM  OF  tlllJUCII 

TATKONAGE. 


This  Society  was  instituted  in 
IMinbiirgli  twelve  iiiontlis  ago,  and 
our  attention  has  been  dran’ii  to  it 
l)y  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
its  first  Annual  Meeting,  recently 
piiblishcil.  Since  ever  wc  knew  any 
thing  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
liistory  of  our  country,  it  has  appear¬ 
ed  to  us  a  monstrous — an  inexpli¬ 
cable  phenomenon,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland,  who,  during  the  execrable 
reigns  of  the  two  last  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Stewart,  liad  f«.ught, 
and  siifiered,  and  died  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom, — who, 
by  their  zeal  and  successful  perseve¬ 
rance  in  that  cause,  had  secured  to 
themselves,  and  apparently  to  their 
posterity,  an  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion,  tlie  most  liberal  and  perfect 
that  had  been  seen  till  that  period, 
.should  yield,  without  any  efficient 
resistance,  to  that  disgraceful  law  of 
ftluecn  Anne,  which,  by  a  most  di¬ 
rect  and  barefaced  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
known  feelings  of  the  country,  de¬ 
prived  the  Cliristian  peojde  of  the 
riglit  of  choosing  their  own  religious 
instructors.  Nothing,  we  conceive, 
could  have  produced  such  a  torpor  in 
tlie  nation,  except  the  dread  of  being 
hopelessly  involved  in  the  horrors  of 
siicli  another  disastrous  and  blcody 
persecution  as  that  from  which  they 
had  hut  lately  escaped.  Hut  to  what¬ 
ever  cause  this  apathy  to  their  own 
established  rights  and  highest  inter¬ 
ests  may  be  attributable,  certain  it 
is,  that  a  pusillanimous  and  degrad¬ 
ing  acipiicsccnce  has  been  manifest¬ 
ed  by  the  majority  of  the  influential 
classes,  and  of  the  Established  Clergy 
of  the  country,  in  this  daring  Legis¬ 
lative,  or  rather  Aristocratic  outrage, 
horn  the  time  it  was  committed  to 
the  perio<l  in  which  the  Society, 
whose  lleport  is  now  before  us,  was 
instituted.  No  doubt,  there  were 
complaints  now  and  then  heard,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  against 
the  violent  intrusion  of  Clergymen, 
hy  reckless  Patrons,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  majority  of  a  reckless  and  ty¬ 
rannical  ruling  party  of  churchmen 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  These, 
liowevcr,  w’crc  mere  temporary  and 


partial  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling, 
which  were  not  followed  hy  any  com¬ 
bined  attempt  to  rectify  the  great 
evil.  Men  at  last  sunk  under  the 
contest  as  hopeless,  and  either  be¬ 
came  totally  indilfcrent  to  all  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  or  sought  and 
found  relief  for  their  ofiended  con¬ 
sciences  in  the  Meetings  of  Dissen¬ 
ters.  'riie  cold  and  repulsive  manners 
of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church, — 
their  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
once  acknowledged  right  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  tlie  people  to  a  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  their  Pastors,  and  a 
conviction  that  this  spirit  might  be 
encountered  with  the  hope  of  some 
success,  if  not  of  ultimate  triumph, — 
at  last  has  roused  a  number  of  res¬ 
pectable  individuals,  to  associate  for 
the  purpose  of  mitigating  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system  of  Church 
Patronage.  They  have  laid  down 
the  great  principle,  that  the  people 
who  pay  for  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  nomination  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  instructed.  In  defin¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  this  influence,  the 
Society  has  endcavouit  cl  to  avoid  the 
(piestionablc  extreme  of  giving  to 
evety  individual,  male  and  female, 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  Clergyman, 
and  has  declared  that  its  principle  is  to 
settle  tlie  riglit  of  election  in  the  male 
heads  of  families,  who  have  been  for  a 
certain  period  in  full  communion  with 
the  Cdiurch.  Hy  thus  circumscriV 
ing  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  Society 
meets  the  wretched,  sojihistical  argu¬ 
ment  used  as  the  reason  for  passing 
Queen  Anne’s  Act,  and  still  maintain¬ 
ed,  after  a  thousand  refutations,  that 
an  extended  popular  election  must 
always  be  attended  with  violent  heats 
and  animosities,  alike  injurious  to 
the  peace  of  society  and  the  interests 
of  true  religion.  The  proposed  body 
of  electors  must,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  be  small,  and  yet  we  conceive 
that  abundant  provision  is  thus  made 
that  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  every  parish 
will  be  attended  to,  and  these  dreadctl 
animosities  almost  entirely  avoided. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  the  head  of  a  fa- 
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r.  it  SfiCuitf  for  tin  siislcin  (>f  Cltiinh  rtitrom/^i  '|(, 

jiiily,  if  l)c  «;ovt  rn  it  as  every  Chris-  eil,nuist  ajjprove  of  the  oliject^  wlnj, 
tiaii  ou^lit  to  ilo,  must  have  a  mate-  the  iSociety  has  in  \ iew,\sliiili  ..it 
rial,  and  almost  necessary  control  only,  in  eilect,  to  bring  l)a(k  ili, 
over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  that  j)iniiv  ot 
other  memhers  of  his  family,  and  that  government  and  discipline  whidi  u 
hence  the  utility  of  giving  to  any  of  was  her  proud  distinction  to  liavi  at- 
them  a  voice  in  an  ekciion,  must  tained  at  the  glorious  epoch  to  whirli 
]>e  at  least  extremely  (piestionable —  w’c  refer. 

*  probably  injurious.  Sensible  as  wc  are  that  many  jur- 

^\'c  liave  heard,  in  our  ordinary  sons  shew  an  apathy  to  the  caubc  cl 
intercourse  with  society, — wc  have  this  reform,  from  an  ignorance  ol 
re'ad  in  newspapers  and  ]iamphlets,  the  real  foundations  on  which  thi- 
the  most  calumnious  accusations  l^ociety  rests,  we  think  it  is  but  jus- 
thrown  out  against  the  motives  of  the  tice  to  the  respcctalilcgentluncn  wiio 
members  of  this  Society,  and  more  have  chosen  to  give  their  ser'.ice^ 
particularly  against  some  of  the  Ke-  gratuitously  to  promote  its  olijecL', 
verend  Cientlemen  who  esj)Ouse  its  to  quote  at  length  the  Uesolmiciii- 
cause,  as  if  it  were  their  wish  to  es-  moved  and  adopted  at  its  foruiaticii 
tahlish  a  monopoly  of  (’hurch  Pa-  They  are  as  follow  : 

tronage  in  their  own  I'avour,  and  “  Resolved,  I. 'I'liat  the  meeting  ilo 
hence  secure  the  reign  of  priests,  in-  form  themselves  into  a  Societv,  tolu 


stead  of  the  ])rcsent  reign  of  aristocrats. 

have  no  doubt  that  the  Reverend 
(lentlemen  to  whom  we  refer,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  purity  of  their  own  mo¬ 
tives,  and  satisfied  of  the  excellence  of 
their  purpose  to  co-operate  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of  their  country  a 
long-lost  and  invaluable  privilege, 
laugh  to  scorn  the  base  calumnies 
raiseil  against  themselves,  and  the 
tqiially  base  attcmi)ts  to  counteract 
and  overturn  tbe  spread  of  those 
j>rinciplcs  of  religious  freedom  which 
this  Society  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  ditiiising  over  the  country. 

Misrepresentation  and  falsehood 
have  been  a«lded  to  calumny  ;  and 
the  men  who  have  so  long  reigned 
with  absolute  sway  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts  of  the  country,  alarmed 
that  the  power  which  they  have  so 
long  held  only  to  abuse  it,  may  soon 
slip  entirely  from  their  grasp,  have 
set  themselves,  with  all  tlie  avharnc- 
vicnt  which  of  old  characterized  their 
predecessors  of  tlie  infallible  Church 
of  Rome,  to  ridicule,  to  calumniate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  ruin  the  Society, 
Avhich,  with  contracted  means,  ami 
few  supporters,  has  begun  its  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  assertion  of  a  princi- 
i)le  which  wc  have  no  doubt  will  be 
hailed  with  a]>probation,  and  finally 
carried  to  a  practical  issue  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  certain,  that  all  who  are  a/w- 
ccrcfi/  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  great  Revolution,  and  to  that 
('onstitution,  in  Church  or  State, 
which  was  then  so  happily^'stablish- 


called  ‘  T/ic  Sucirhj  ill  Scaihuiil  Ji  I 
Ijuj  roving'  the  Si/.sfcni  (>f  Chh'ilt 
ratrona^cf  with  Au.iiHaru'S  in  otlar 
towns  and  parishes, — 'fhe  object  ot 
which  shall  be,  to  acijiiiit 
]*at roiKioc,  am/  to  secure  the  u 
mition  of  aceei)t<il;le  Alliii.sti  rs,  hy  - 
tHuo'  them  on  a  yoim/ar  yriitci/i^,  j' 
well  as  by  every  means  to  excite  .'it- 
tention  to  the  im|)ortance  of  tin-, 
bl  anch  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  so  as 
to  ameliorate  the  exercise  of  I’atron- 
age,  in  those  instances  where  ilii 
right  cannot  be  acquired. 

“  II.  That,  without  proposing  any 

very  extended  right  of  suffrage,  it 
shall,  accordingly,  be  the  object  oi 
this  Institution  to  settle  the  nomina¬ 


tion  in  all  rights  of  patronage  to  be 
accpiirt  d  by  it,  on  a  body  of  '1  iiistci>, 
who  shall  exercise  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  election  to  be  made  by  tin. 
A  [die  Heads  iij'  J-'ami/ies,  who  ba'c 
been  in  fit//  eovnuunhin  ulth 
C/iui'ch  for  a  certain  time  j  nrious  to 
antf  vaeancy  ,* — a  class  of  persons, 
compared  to  the  whole  population, 
necessarily  limited  in  number,  wliilt 
they  arc,  of  all  others,  the  most 
deej)ly  inteicsteil  in,  and  the  most 
likely  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  a 


pastor. 

“  JII.  Tliat,  in  order  to  secure 
the  successful  covimcnccvieni  of  1 
system,  it  shall  be  in  the 
the  Directors,  where  they  shall  sic 
cause,  oil  occasion  of  the  first  election 
taking  place  after  acquiring  a  Patron 
age,  to  submit  a  list  of  !‘j 

fewer  than  six,  from  ameng  " 


I  S^Cn  f Ji  jo/  I /N /irortii.^-  i’n  Sjl. 

s'.kii  lirj't  i-l.'ctioii  sluill  he*  made,  aiul 
ID  ivj)t’at  tlTis  coursis  slioiild  new 
\a'MmMes  occur  iriffiin  fni  i/airs 
irDiii  the  first  appointiiU'Ut,  the 
fftinrefirtfiinl  in  u/i  discs  to  hcconic 

‘‘  IV’.  'rhat  all  subscribers  of  a 
ju  Mny  a-week  tor  a  year,  of  10s.  (id. 
.iiiriw.  lly,  or  .£.5  in  a  single  sum,  (ad- 
inilti’d  during  the  first  year  of  the 
institution,  by  the  Direetors,  and 
thenceforth  by  ballot  at  a  general 
iiiecting.)  the  heir-at-law  of  any  per¬ 
son  disponing  a  l\itronage  to  the  !So- 
eiely,  and  one  of  the  executors  of 
]>ersons  bcijueathing  X‘..jO  to  it,  shall 
iu'  members  of  the  Head  and  Auxi¬ 
liary  Societies. 

“  V’.  'i'hat  the  members  shall  meet 
annually  in  Kdinburgb,  on  the  third 
Friday  of  Xovendter,  and  elect  a  IVc- 
ident.  Six  Vice  Presidents  ;  Twelve 
lixtraordinary  and  'rwenty-four  Or¬ 
dinary  Directors,  of  which  last,  one 
'hall  he  Treasurer  and  one  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  that  Extraordinary  CJeneral 
Meetings  shall  be  called  on  the  desire 
oi  any  ten  members,  duly  advertised. 

“  VI.  'J'hat  one  of  the  Directors  of 
(uch  Auxiliary  Society  chosen  by  it 
shall  l)e  a  Director  of  the  Parent 
Society. 

“  V’ll.  That  while  the  support  of 
persons  of  all  denominations  shall  be 
ijolicited  for  the  Society,  those  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  shall  alone  he  Ordinary  Direc- 


v/<7//  Hi  {  iitii'cii  I'al . 


“  \1.  'I’hat  all  tnotions  relative  to 
the  laws  shall  he  submitted  to  the 
Directors,  and  notified  at  least  two 
months  j>revious  to  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  to  he  disposed  of; 
and  Laws  once  established  shall  not 
he  repealed  or  altered,  unless  by  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  a  (Liieral 
Meeting. 

“  Xll.  'Fhat  this  Institutimi  slndl 
he  indissoluble,  unhss  by  tlie  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  meinhers.” 


“  \T  1 1.  That  the  Ordinary  Direc¬ 
tors  (five  a  (juorum)  shall  have  the 
sole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  power,  in  set¬ 
tling  Patronages,  to  provide  all  neccs- 
sary  regulations  for  carrying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Institution  into  effect. 

IX-  'J'hat  all  odice-bearers  shall 
he  removable  by  a  majority  of  the 
Ainiual  Meetings,  or  of  any  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Meeting,  confirmed  at  a  second 
f-xtraord inary  Meeting. 

‘‘  X.  'fhat  the  'I'reasurer  shall  de¬ 
posit  the  Society’s  funds,  while  not 
otlicrwise  invested,  with  a  bank 
named  by  the  Directors,  on  an  ac- 
compt  to  he  kept  in  his  name  ‘  for 
tlic  Society’  (to  be  operated  on  by 
his  drafts,  countersigned  by  a  Di¬ 
rector)  ;  that  farther  investments 
■Miall  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
directors,  and  that  the  'freasurer’s 
^ecompts  shall  be  balanced  yearly. 


VV’e  regret  that  we  have  not  at 
j)resent  leisure  or  space  to  ent(  r  into 
any  commentary  on  the  sj)iiil  ami 
tendency  of  these  Kesolutions;  hnt  so 
far  as  we  can  see  at  j)resent,  the  f'or- 
mation  cl'  such  a  Society,  which  may 
operate  as  a  national  organ  for  ex- 
j)ressing  in  strong  terms,  both  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  Country  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  Scottish  (  hurch, 
the  opinion  of  the  country  on  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  in  its  j)rescnt  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  cstablislnnent,  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  not  to  he  overlooked, 
but  to  be  studied  calmly  and  deeply 
by  every  one  who  holds  the  temj)oral 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  his  fel¬ 
low-country  in  any  sort  of  t'steem. 

Should  we  have  said  any  thing 
unadvisedly  in  the  course  <d  the.u* 
few  hurried  observations,  we  shall  he 
glad  to  be  corrected:  and  we  ha\e 
only  to  regret,  in  closing  them,  that 
we  have  not  room  for  the  insertion 
of  any  part  of  the  ai)le  and  powerfnl 
speeches  of  Mr  Hume,  M.P.,and  ot 
the  Ki  v.  Dr  'J’homson,  at  the  latt; 
meeting,  'f hit*  imjiression  which  these 
and  some  other  speakers  made  on  that 
occasion,  will  not  he  soon  efi.icetl 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  heard 
them.  Strong  ])raclical  si  iise,  and 
a  constant  aj)peal  to  principles  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  rendered 
indubitable,  marked  every  sentenc(‘ 
spoken  by  these  gentlemen.  'I'he 
people  of  Scotland,  wc  trust,  will  pro- 
fit  by  the  example  which  has  been 
set  to  them  hy  a  few’,  who,  undismay¬ 
ed  by  the  frow’U  of  ]H)wer — unawed 
hy  the  hateful  breath  of  calumny, 
have,  through  evil  report  and  gooil 
report,  asserted  boldly  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  form  of  government 
which  was  jwssessed  hy  tlie  (Jhurch 
of  Scotland  in  the  earlier  and  [lurer 
peiiods  of  its  existence. 


NKW-YtAU  S-1)AY. 

CoMt  stir  up,  this  gay,  merry  morn, 

^V'e  will  welcome  the  ncw-ycar  in 
With  usquebaugh,  hct-pint  and  hdrn, 

With  shouting  and  joy-giving  din. 

'I'he  clock  hath  already  struck  One, 

'I'he  people  are  all  now  abroad. 

Sans  either  lamp,  moonlight,  or  sun, 

To  illumine  their  darksome  road. 

Then  stop  just  a  little,  my  friends  ; 

I  think  it  were  better  by  far. 

And  it  surely  would  answer  all  ends, 

To  enjoy  ourselves  just  Avhere  we  are. 

Then  pull  in  the  table  and  chairs, 

And  lieap  up  more  coals  on  the  fire, 

And  tlicn  let  us  drown  all  our  cares. 

While  our  spirits  mount  higher  and  highci  ! 

The  old  year,  like  the  Phoenix  of  old. 

Hath  ta’en  wings  to  itself  and  away  ; 
hile  out  of  the  very  same  mould, 

A  new-year  will  beam  on  us  to-day. 

'J'hen  fill  up  your  glasses,  and  here’s 
Success  to  the  year  Twenty-six  ! 

May  the  foes  that  try  to  come  near’s, 

Meet  with  buftet,  blow,  cudgels,  and  kicks ! 

The  Greeks  ’gainst  the  Turks  have  been  fighting 
'riieir  liberty  lost  to  r^ain  ; 

Thank  God,  we  have  ours  to  delight  in. 

Which  in  spite  of  them  all  w'e’ll  retain. 

Though  radicals  may  make  a  noise, 

And  weavers  he  bang’d  in  their  yarn. 

And  a  squad  of  red-liot  Irish  hoys 
Transport  themselves  just  for  an  airing, — 

'J'hough  grumblers  for  changes  may  fret, 

And  stcam-packcts  still  go  to  ])ot. 

And  fools  may  more  joint-stocks  create, 

To  set  their  own  noddles  afloat : 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  moats  on  its  face, 

The  year  will  jog  merrily  through. 

And  day  unto  day  will  give  chase, 

Until  all  disappear  from  our  view. 

So  have  pass’d,  and  will  pass  all  our  years. 

Like  Clouds  the  pale  moon  floating  past, 
AVhich  one  moment  is  dim,  hut  apj>cars 
In  all  its  bright  lustre  at  last. 
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EXTRAOKUINARY 

T»n:  most  generally  attractive  and 
seducing  kinds  of  literary  works  are 
Komances,  Adventures,  and  Biogra¬ 
phical  Accounts  of  eminent  Indivi¬ 
duals:  1st,  because  they  are  level  to 
the  capacities  of  ail  classes  of  readers  ; 
and,  because  they  gradually 

and  insensibly  awaken  so  intense  an 
interest,  that  the  reader  frequently 
identifies  himself  with  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 

Avriting  above  specified.  Biography, 
though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  in 
vogue,  (as  the  French  say,)  is  by  far 
the  most  useful,  because  it  exhibits 
men  as  they  really  were,  and  pictures 
events  as  they  actually  occurred.  In 
tact,  it  presents  numerous  circum¬ 
stances  and  events,  some  of  which 
every  reader  of  experience  and  can¬ 
dour  may  bring  home  to  himself : 
it  shows  the  rocks  and  shoals  on 
Avhich  others  have  split — the  Scyllaj 
and  Cliarybdes  of  life  ;  it  hohls  up  to 
^iglit  the  happy  destiny  of  some, 
the  luckless  stars  of  others,  and  the 
extraordinary  varieties  of  this  ever- 
ficeting  scene  ;  it  exhibits  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  men,  through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  talents,  as  well  as  by  indus¬ 
try  and  perseverance,  have  risen  to 
tniincnce ;  it  presents  to  view  the 
rewards  of  good  conduct,  virtue,  and 
religion,  while  it  depicts  the  disgrace 
and  miserable  termination  of  folly, 
immorality,  and  wickedness.  In  fact, 
liiography  is  a  mirror,  in  which 
tile  experienced  may  see  themselves, 
and  in  which  the  inexperienced  may 
find  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of 
their  lives.  Therefore,  as  the  study 

distinguished  characters  is  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  human  race,  it 
i'j  with  pleasure  we  hail  every  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  eminent  men. 

Dr  Baillie's  name  is  universally 
known,  and  stands  in  the  highest 


TO  THE  KING 

rank  of  medical  fame  ;  of  course,  an 
account  of  his  works,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  ihc  outlines  of  his  life,  lay 
claim  to  general  attention. 

Dr  Baillie's  works  arc  so  well 
known,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  medical  world,  that  they  require 
not  one  word  to  be  said  in  their 
pr/^*^.  ’.Te  allude  more  especially 
to  ■  Alorbid  Anatomy  f,  and  the 
Plates  which  illustrate  that  work. 
His  miscellaneous  papers  are  less 
knoAvn,  because  they  were  scatteied 
throughout  the  transactions  of  va¬ 
rious  societies,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  valuable.  M'e  arc  therefore  glad 
to  see  a  complete  edition  of  Dr  Bail- 
lie's  works,  edited  by  a  distinguishetl 
individual,  Avho  was  adequate  for  the 
task  he  undertook. 

Wardrop’s  edition  of  Baillie’s 
works  consists  of  two  very  unequal 
volumes,  and  we  regret  that  their 
price  should  have  been  fixed  at  more 
than  a  guinea.  The  first,  and  by 
far  the  smallest  volume,  contains  a 
concise  and  elegant  account  of  the 
life  of  Dr  Uaillie,  by  the  Editor ;  and 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
dissertations,  and  dissections,  by  the 
author :  while,  in  the  second  volume, 
we  find  Prelimiiiarif  (Jhseivations 
on  Dixeased  Strucfvrcx/"  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  ;  and  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Morbid  Anatomy.  W'e  should  think 
that  an  octavo  cheap  edition  of  the 
Plates  illustrative  of  the  Morbid  An¬ 
atomy  would  be  an  excellent  accom¬ 
paniment  to  these  volumes,  and  we 
trust  that  the  Editor  will  take  this 
measure  into  coiisi<leration,  it  he  has 
not  done  so  already. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  touch  on  me-  • 
dical  subjects,  but  we  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  give  some  account  of  Dr 
liaillie's  works,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  character  be  attained  in  his 


*  Prefixed  to  Mr  Wartirop’s  Edition  of  Dr  Baillie  s  Works. 

t  It  has  been  observed,  that  Dr  Baillic’s  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy  was  defective 
in  its  account  of  symptoms  and  histories  of  diseases.  The  fact  is,  the  author  did  not 
attempt,  in  the  first  edition,  to  enter  upon  this  department.  It  professedly  treated  of 
Morbid  Sirueturesy  or  the  changes  which  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  human 
system  undergo,  in  consequence  of  disease.  It  might  as  well  be  objected  to  his  book  of 
Descriptive  Anatomy,  that  it  contains  no  account  of  the  functions  of  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  or  organs  of  the  Itody,  as  that  a  work  on  Morbid  Amtimny  does  not  contain  an 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  diticascs  in  the  living  body. 

'  OL.  xni.  * 
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jirofVssioii,  aiul  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  life  of  liiin,  eoinposcd  from  most 
authentic  sources  by  Mr  'Wardrop. 
The  general  reader  will  not  fail  to 
be  interested  by  its  perusal,  and  to 
the  medical  reader  it  affords  nume¬ 
rous  important  lessons  for  his  imita¬ 
tion,  anil  others  for  his  guidance. 

Perhaps  the  worthy  .Editor  has 
shown  taste  in  suppressing  any 
disagreeable  remarks  \vith  regard  to 
Dr  Eaillie  and  his  writings  ;  but  we 
liold  it  as  essential  to  tbe  spirit  of 
biography,  that  the  failings  as  well  as 
the  virtues,  “  the  bad  as  leell  as  the 
ii'oodf  of  distinguished  characters, 
should  be  unveiled.  This  may  be 
done,  liow'ever,  in  a  gentlemanly 
style,  and  not  with  an  invidious  in¬ 
tention  ;  it  may  be  done  with  the 
view  of  being  still  more  useful  to  the 
living,  by  indicating  what  is  repre¬ 
hensible  and  to  be  avoided,  from 
what  is  worthy  of  approbation  and 
imitation.  How’ever  delicate  or  in¬ 
dulgent  the  Editor  may  have  been, 
jK'rliaps  from  his  respect  for  Dr 
IJaillie's  surviving  relations,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  be  under  any 
restraint.  And,  l.v/,  we  would  re¬ 
mark,  that  though  Dr  Paillie  had  the 
advantage  of  being  etlucated  at  an  En¬ 
glish  University,  lie  does  not  appear 
to  much  advantage  as  an  English 
scholar,  or  rather  as  a  mere  writer. 
A\"e  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
])age  of  Dr  Ifaillie’s  works  in  which 
some  transgressions  against  grammar 
and  correctness  of  exjiression  may 
not  be  detected  by  the  severe  critic  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  so  remarkable 
as  not  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  merest  tyro.  Yet  the  Morbid 
Anaionnf  passed  through  five  edi¬ 
tions  without  being  corrected  ;  and 
we  regret  to  find  that  the  Editor, 
though  he  has  made  some  emenda¬ 
tions,  has  been  far  too  sparing  of  his 
labours  ;  or  perhaps,  as  he  says  in  his 
advertisement,  he  felt  a  delicacy  in 
making  all  the  necessary  changes,  a- 
ware  that  he  might  be  charged  with 
offering  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  whose  life  he  w’as  composing. 
From  the  example  of  Dr  Baillie  the 
student  may  derive  one  important 
lesson,  viz.,  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
write  Latin  before  lie  can  write  his 
own  language  with  a  necessary  de¬ 
gree  of  correctness  and  elegance. 

i  liat  the  ^lorhid  Anatonnf  should 


have  passed  through  no  less  than  f  vc 
editions  without  being  properly  cor¬ 
rected,  seems  to  us  astonishing  ;  and 
yet  the  fact,  pcrhajis,  may  he  dins 
explainctl.  'I'he  very  valuable  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Aforf)i(I  Auaton/ji  caie^ht 
the  general  attention  and  entirelv 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  reader:  the 
very  condensed  and  comprelieiisive 
sketches  of  disease  and  morbid  n|>- 
pearanccs  given  by  Dr  Paillie  coin- 
jieiisated  for  inaccuracy  or  inelegance 
of  expression  ;  and  medical  readers, 
among  whom  Dr  Ilaillie’s  works  al¬ 
most  exclusively  circulated,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  neiilier  the  most 
severe  nor  the  best  literary  critics.  In 
different  accounts  which  we  have 
heard,  a  narrowness  of  mind  and  an 
illibcrality  of  sjiirit  may  be  traced, 
which  was  not  suitable  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  medical  profession,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  that  of  an  individual  who 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  fame. 

The  College  ox  Corporation  to  wliiclt 
the  lifoctor  belonged  had  a  bye-law, 
by  which  tbe  members  were  bound 
not  to  consult  with  any  physician, 
liou'cvcr  cDuncnt,  if  be  were  not  like¬ 
wise  a  member  of  tbe  .same  Corfu.rn- 
tion  or  body.  Such  a  law,  howevir 
well  adapted  for  butchers,  bakers, 
tailors,  and  such  like  tradesmm,  was, 
and  is,  highly  derogatory  to  the  me¬ 
dical  cliaracter,  and  to  medical  .‘‘li- 
cnce  ;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  at 
band  when  a  general  emancipation 
from  such  trammels  is  to  take  place. 

Dr  Baillie  was  extremely  anxious, 
besides,  to  divide  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  into  distinct  branches  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  the  more  surprises 
us,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  bis 
uncles  rose  into  eminence  by  their 
superior  frt  neral  knowledge,  and  tliat 
he  himself  owed  much  of  his  fame 
to  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  anil 
perhaps,  also,  to  that  of  surgery,  hi 
great  cities,  the  division  is  practica¬ 
ble,  and  may  have  advantages ;  but 
it  is  quite  out  of  tbe  question  in  small 
towns,  or  in  the  country.  Now, 
no  man  can  be  sure  that  Ids  desim) 
may  not  be  to  pass  bis  life  remoit 
from  great  cities,  it  follows,  that  a 
medical  students  should  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  every  branch  ox  t  ic 
medical  profession.  Dr  Bailhe  usen 
every  means  within  his  reach  to  maf 
the  differences  between  the  \arious 
branches  of  the  profcssioib  * 
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other  words,  in  wliat  is  termed  pro- 
i'cssional  ranl\  and  was  extremely 
anxious  to  uphold  what  he  consider¬ 
ed  the of  a  learned  physician; 
tluis  confounding  useless  and  mere 
superficial  denominations  with  real 
talents  and  merit,  and  evincing  lit¬ 
tleness  of  mind.  The  way  in  which 
surgeon-apothecaries  are  rewarded 
for  their  labour  and  science  in  Eug- 
laihl  gives  rise  to  numerous  abuses 
— abuses  which  time  alone  can  cure, 
and  we  fear  the  cure  is  still  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  folly  of  rewarding  a 
medical  attendant  by  the  quantity  of 
medicine  used,  is  so  preposterous  and 
so  reprehensible,  that  it  requires  no 
illustration ;  and  yet  this  practice 
prevails  in  enlightened  England,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  subject  wliich 
deserves  the  most  serious  investiga¬ 
tion  and  amendment.  \Vc  make  this 
remark,  because  it  has  been  often 
suspected  that  the  physicians,  at 
least  some  of  them,  and  the  che¬ 
mists  and  druggists,  had  private  con¬ 
nections,  which  led  to  expensive 
lorms  of  prescriptions.  Were  it  not 
well  known  that  Dr  Baillie  was  far 
above  such  a  practice,  it  might  have 
been  suspected  that  at  least  he  was 
a  triend  to  the  chemists  and  drug¬ 
gists,  for  he  made  it  an  incarinhh 
rule,  when  he  w'as  consulted,  to  write 
a  prescription.  ^Tc  should  hope 
such  a  custom  as  this  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  London,  where  every  trans¬ 
action  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
appearance  of  a  trade,  aiul  \vhcre 
I/naJc  trade  may  be  said  to  he  con¬ 
founded  with  professional  celebrity. 

Having  made  these  disagreeable 
remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  more  agreeable  task  of  giving  our 
readers  some  details  of  the  life  of  Dr 
Baiilie,  and  we  do  this  the  more 
readily,  because  many  may  wish  to 
know  them  without  purchasing  a 
copy  of  his  w’orks. 


Hamilton,  where  he  aecpilred  a  rcj'.ulatiotJ 
both  for  industry  and  talent,  young  llai!- 
lie  became  a  student  of  the  I’nivcrsity  ot 
(iIa>govv.  lie  there  attended  the  (Jreek 
and  Latin  Classes  during  the  first  two 
seasons  ;  in  the  third  season  he  hec.ime 
a  diligent  mathematician,  and  attended 
the  Logic  Class,  and  tliat  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  then  taught  hv  tlic  celebrated 
Dr  He'id. 

Dr  liaillie’s  mother.  Miss  Dorothea 
Hunter,  was  the  sister  of  William  and 
John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomists. 
From  the  peculiar  advantages  lieUI  out  to 
him  by  his  uncle,  Wiliiam  Hunter,  he 
was  induced,  though  at  first  rather  con¬ 
trary  to  his  inclination,  to  choose  medi- 
citie  for  his  profession  ;  at  that  time  the 
pulpit  or  the  bar  would  have  pleased  him 
better.  It  was  William  Hunter’s  wish 
that  he  should  receive  his  medical  edu¬ 
cation  under  his  own  immediate  direc¬ 
tion,  but  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  an 
Fnglish  degree  in  medicine,  his  nephew’s 
limited  means  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  procure  an  Oxford  “  exhibition,”  which 
the  Professors  of  the  College  of  (llusgow 
have  in  their  power  to  bestow  on  deserv¬ 
ing  incrit.  Whilst  this  plan  was  in  con¬ 
templation,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  and  ns  the  family  was  then 
left  in  narrow  circiunstances,  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  secure  the  exhibition  became  in 
consequence  particularly  urgent.  U  was, 
however,  at  last  obtained. 

Dr  Baillie  luad  reached  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  wdicn  he  arrived  iu 
London,  on  liis  way  to  the  I  niver- 
sity  of  Oxford. 

He  now  commenced  a  career  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  William 
Hunter,  who  at  this  time  was  far  advan¬ 
ced  in  years,  was  a  shrewd  observer  of 
mankind,  and  his  long  intercourse  with 
the  world  had  furnished  him  with  many 
recollections  and  observations.  He  had, 
at  the  same  time,  a  peculiarly  happy  ta¬ 
lent  for  relating  anecdote,  and  wdtli  such 
expression  of  countenance  and  voice,  that 
it  was  supposed  he  might  have  acfiuired 
on  the  stage  the  highest  rank  as  n  come¬ 
dian.  To  hear  him  tell  stories,  ami  in- 


Matthew  Baillie  was  a  native  of  Scot-  dulge  those  humours  by  the  fireside,  which 
;  he  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  Octo-  was  a  common  custom  when  alone  with 
her  ITfil,  at  the  manse  of  Shots,  in  the  his  nephew,  was  delightful  to  the  youth, 
county  of  Lanark.  His  father,  the  Rev.  who,  on  the  following  morning,  had  the 
James  Baillie,  was  soon  after  removed  advantage  of  receiving  instruction  from 
from  Shots  to  the  church  of  Bothwell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  |>hilosophers 


flien  to  that  of  Hamilton ;  and  .subse¬ 
quently  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Having  passocl  through  the  usual  course 
of  education  at  tiic  grammar,  srliool  of 


of  his  ago. 

.  At  Oxford,  Baillie  continued  to  pursue 
his  classical  education,  hut  as  that  uni¬ 
versity  art’orded  him  no  means  of  acfjuir- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  he  spent 
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vhc  wh.'Ic  «>f  lu>  iimi\  AiVr  Uic  ur^i^c^, 
ujih  Wiliuim  llutiUT,  cxc«:|>l  during  ihc 
**  UTins**  u  hicb  aaiountod  onlv  to  a  fcvr 
weeks  annually. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  hU  habits  were  stu¬ 
dious  and  diligent. 

la  two  years  from  the  commenoetnent 
ol  hi*  studies,  Baillie  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Anatomical  Theatre.  But  he  had  luU 
been  thus  employ c\i  mtve  than  twclw 
months  when  William  Hunter  dieil,  bo- 
qucathiitg  to  him  the  use  of  that  museum 
which  is  now  dc)K»iti\l  in  the  rniversity 
of  Glasgow ,  and  forms  svy  noble  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  its  founder ;  and  it  may  Ik*  re- 
mirked  .is  a  most  e\tniordin.iry  ciri'um. 
stance,  that  two  brothers,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  should  have 
ndleetcd  the  two  most  splendid  and  most 
exteiKsive  museums  now  existing;  and 
any  peri»»>n  insjiecting  them  can  hanlly 
cunoeivc  how  either  of  two  such  vast  col¬ 
lections  could  have  been  the  %vork  of  a 
single  indi\ii1ual.  Kosides  the  use  of  the 
inuscam,  William  Hunter  left  his  ne- 
^ihcu  his  Anatomical  Theatre,  and  house 
in  Windmill  Street,  and  also  a  small  fa¬ 
mily  csialc  in  SiMlland,  which  he  hod  re- 
piirchasi\l,  hut  which  Uaillio,  in  the  iniv>l 
hiiuls^nnc  m.«nncr,  immediately  gave  up 
to  his  uncle  .lohn,  considering  him  as  his 
bnnher's  natural  heir.  Wiilum  Hunter 
also  left  his  nephew  alMut  one  hundred 
]>ounJs  a-year,  the  remainder  of  his  for¬ 
tune  l>eing  entirely  devoted  to  upholding 
the  mustnim,  to  erecting  an  adiMpinte 
builduig  for  its  it'Cepiion  at  (Glasgow ,  and 
to  an  annuity  to  two  surviving  sisters.  ) 
have  heard  it  said,  that,  in  a  conversation 
a  short  time  (irevious  to  his  death,  his 
uncle  told  him  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  leave  him  Imt  little  nuHtey,  as  he  had 
derived  too  much  pleasure  iVom  making 
his  own  fortune  to  dejirivc  him  of  doing 
the  tame.** 

Dr  Baillie's  comprehensive  ami  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  anatomy  materially  as- 
sisteil  him  in  acquiring  an  intimate  and 
correct  aci)uaintance  with  all  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  fran>e,  and,  instead 
of  studying  thtxic  complaints  only  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  practise 
in  inch  cases  as  usually  come  tinder  the 
care  of  the  physician,  he  extended  his  en¬ 
quiries,  and  became  oorinenUy  akilled  in 
general  paiholqgy.  He  embiiaoed  every 
opfiortunity  of  examining  morbid  appciur- 
anoes  after  death,  of  which  he  kept  accu¬ 
rate  notes,  pucauii^  at  this  {wriod  his  pa¬ 
thological  reaeaachca  with  great  cag«me«; 
and  on  one  iKcasion,  his  life  newrly  fell  a 
sacriiioe,  from  a  aligltl  wound  on  hia  hand, 
Ify  a  knife  with  which  he  was  diiafcting 
a  iwirid  body.  His  industry  and  aftpli- 
ciuion)  and  tltc  dissn'tious  which  he  was 


iioccssainy  ix>iU|vll«)d  to  make  as  s 
cr  aii.itoaiy,  weic,  indeed,  ni  aiicr  lif«. 
the  sources  of  that  aunuu*  pa:lk»kv:u^l 
knowicvigc  fiW  wlmh  he  Uvaiiw  so  cuu. 
nent. 

Two  years  after  WiUiNin  Uuntei\ 
death,  Iknllie  assiX'iutiHl  w  ith  .Mr  I'ruwk. 
shank,  gave  his  tinu  cvnirMc  .\uiMai!- 
cal  !.ectures ;  thus  umlerukut^,  m  ihr 
iflid  year  of  his  age,  the  arduous  ta»k  of 
su|>|>i>ing  the  |daee  of  tu»e  of  the  iwm 
diaitnguiahed  tmehers.  Hm  Mirh  w  as  hN 
succesm  that  the  nu miter  of  students  nt 
that  school  w*as  not  dinuni.vlte>d  by  the  l(w< 
4if  (la  illustrknis  hHiniler. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  Mton  aitanted  comm. 
derablc  emlneiu'cs  Uiiig  ix'inarksltlc  hv 
the  simplicity  ainl  |x*r»picuuy  oi  lus  A'- 
monstrations,  the  order  and  luctlsHl  nf 
bis  style,  and  the  clearness  aiul  (hsUiHi. 
ness  of  his  delivery. 

In  the  year  17S7  Dr  Baillie  oas  aix 
^xtinttNl  Physician  t«»  I't.  trtN»rge’s  llosp. 
lal,  and  two  years  afterwimis,  Iving  then 

yeara  of  age,  he  receivisl  hjs  tU^’riv  m 
Oxkwd,  and  Itecanie  a  KelK>w  of  the  t'oU 
lege  of  IMivskians  of  1  .ondon.  Tp  to  this 
(teiiOil  his  op|tortunities  of  stiulyini;  the 
practical  |tart  ttf  his  profession  had  hc<n 
corapanitively  limiteil ;  but  great  nvsdui* 
ty  and  attcution,  uniuxi  with  his  n.iiurai 
sagacity,  enabled  him  to  anpiirc  that  tact 
in  disiTimiiuiting  diseases  in  the  IntMl 
body,  which  fbrmed  a  striking  fcuiuit  w 
his  future  charucler ;  an  aopureii'cnt 
which  few  alluin  who  have  not  ha»l  e«'ii* 
slant  opixtrlunitics  oi  vuiliiig  the  siek 
eiirly  in  life. 

The  liKto  which  the  Hunters  eroa’ul 
in  this  country  for  the  study  ef  Moilisl 
Anatomy  marks  the  |»erUHl  in  which  ibn 
lived  as  one  of  the  mtisl  itn|x»riant  aixl 
pri>ud  eras  in  our  medical  hisiorr  ;  sart 
their  nephew  acquired  a  taste  tor  this 
branch  of  medkiire,  ami  cnlitvnic*d  it  with 
great  assiduity.  SunouiHled  by  their  is- 
boura,  it  was  not  long  bt*l'ore  ho  made 
au  admirable  use  of  the  valuable  sioio 
contained  in  their  muaeuma.  A  nmlii- 
tudu  of  }xttholqgical  facta  erre  there  il¬ 
lustrated,  which  he  collected  and  arrsn* 
ged,  and  which  forintsd  the  busts  of  hi* 
work  on  Morbid  Anatomy^  flr*i 
liahed  in  1795,— a  work  which,  '»hc- 
ihor  wa  consider  th*  aubjeet,  or  the  m.in* 
ner  in  which  it  la  treated,  has  lieen  jii'-t* 
ly  aatiinased  as  ona  of  the  nwist  l**^**‘  ***  * 
ly  iiai'ful,  and  nKwt  valuable  acquisitten* 
to  medical  aoianca.  ^ 

Soon  after  iha  publication  of  ihe  .  ^ 
bid  Anatomy,  Or  Baillia  bresnte 
daepky  aogaged  in  tha  routine  and 
gery  of  pracUoa«  that  ha  Itn  loiigef 
tad  any  of  his  time  to  tlwf  pmat»e*rtien 
iwthologicat  ix'searchi's. 


J 

I 


!  IS'fS.  '  >  P.  <^it! 


In  ITliilk  K«>*^  ri^thi«  tt\«A  vfurt 
]iru«iiiMi«iy  {lorfornKsI  hm  tUitN^x  nt  Si. 

MiVNfWul^  he  rtKiiiin'tl  Ihni  «|v 
t«.)i!>i4nrnt«  U|s  nt  the  mmiik*  )KthhI, 

Iu>  .VtuUNUioal  Livturos,  hi«  ^^holotmw 
Ivin^  MiH*  el^rll,:;^^i  in  the  iMTAiHii'al  unrl 
t*f  tU.«  NH>n. 

Dr  lUillie  \vii»  one  of  ih.vt#  inedk'«l  men 
nh«t<«e  >a<vt'«i  it  ftiTAtiy  lo  U'  Httiihaio«l 
to  ftoMessiitMit  krH>Mio(i|ii:e«  with 

fvm  prixiitr  virtues  Minute  iiiMttuntciil 
>tuily  ha4  Ixoen  tt)i>  ntueh  <lhiix'^iirt1««l 
hr  physiemnsiH  nod  eoneeiv»Hl  i>ectf«Mry 
fi'r  ih*v»e  o«ilr  who  jmietined  mirprrv. 
Hi<  evMUprehenjtixt*  kmxwledfe  of  mmi* 
liMuy,  therehM>r,  ci»uM  luxl  Ihil  h>  jjiw 
hint  imnwnMe  t»u|>cnoriiy  o\t?r  th»vH'  wh»» 
xmo  ctimiietin^  with  him  fi»r  prnciHH*. 
WlHWver  moiv  then  ordiiNirv  iH  irntihe 
(to'cniHm  WHS  xvahtmU  hix  o|Mni«>n  wii«  re- 
v'rti'd  10  ;  luitl  the  nthiintiiftw  which  hix 
AnAttunicMl  xkiil  nrttxnitsi  him«  ntHUi  twlnh* 
liKhtsl  hix  re|HttntK>n  nimtng  the  lieltei 
int'txrmeii  in  hi»  |irtxfeA»km,  nx  xvcil  aa  a#- 
cnrM  to  him  the  jnihlic  et»nli<le«K'e.  How« 
ever  unAcoxunuhie  it  mnv  ApjiCAr*  yet  it 
i<  not  levs  true,  thnt  mnny  of  the  phw- 
eion*  then  in  loxmlon  xver«  of  o|xinion, 
that  hia  |ux'*cmim'nce  in  iinntomicul  knnw- 
lolee.  instead  of  extahlishiiy;  hit  fame  as 
n  1'nioiitioiH‘r,  wouhl  Ik*  the  menus  of  ihM 
»mly  intpedinjj*  hut  alMoiutely  nf  iVustrn* 
iini»  his  iH-iwpeets;  nnd  he  was,  in  eonse- 
qufoee,  rr)xeMt(\ily  advised  t»i  rcliiH)uish 
his  anntomieal  eUss. 

It  nni't,  however,  Iv  ndmiltetl,  thnt 
Dr  lUillitf  enjoyed  some  uniisunl  ndvnn- 
in  Atidition  to  his  own  excellent 
(IHalittes,  at  the  time  when  he  entercsl 
into  the  tiraetioo  ixf  medicine^  Hesidew 
other  family  eonneetions,  his  name  w'as 
'xu-ly  hoxu^ht  liefore  the  puUlie  ns  the  ro 
Istne  nnd  the  pupil  of  two  of  the  most 
etnineot  men  of  the  day  »  in  ndilition  to 
this.  Dr  Pitcairn,  xvith  wh«nn  he  had 
l*ee«  acquainted  in  very  early  life,  nt  the 
lime  when  he  had  arrived  at  prent  cml- 
nonce,  was  obliged,  fVom  declining  health, 
to  relinquish  his  extensive  prucllee*  and 
Dr  Rail  lie  was  intriHliiecd  by  him  tn  his 
l^tients,  which  intiXKluction  xvas  the 
nwans  of  s|>eetlily  bringing  him  Into  no¬ 
tice  :  and  after  the  death  of  Dr  Pitealm, 
»o  rapid  was  the  increase  of  his  jiraetire, 
that  he  waa  then  induced  to  abandon  hU 
anatomical  h*etures. 

Dr  Haillie  ixtssesstxl  in  an  eminent  de¬ 


tent  of  the  powers  of  nwxtieinos ;  imUxsl 
there  wss  oo  etaos  of  easv^  more  Ifkoly  to 
ftill  imder  his  oKsevvntion  than  thtwe  in 
which  tiu'x  had  Itcxn  ahusixi ;  youngi't 

etithxnt'Ts  being  ajxt  to  iwrry  jvirtH'u  41 
systems  of  treatment  lieyx'nd  thrir  ]'rx>|X'! 
limits.  Dr  llstllieN  xpiickness,  therefore, 
in  iwrceivlng  this  abuse,  renderetl  hN 
opinion,  in  many  such  cancx,  «xf  px'st 
value. 

Mr  >Van\ix>p  alhides  to  Dr  D.iiK 
lie’t  deal  nets,  eoneisenes*,  and  un- 
afR'Cicil  simplicity,  in  the  mode  ot' 
delivering  his  opinions,*  his  nAtuial 
and  unavsutning,  hut  decided  and 
impressive  manner,  to  all  lu  rsons  and 
on  all  occasion the  teinarkahle  at¬ 
tention  he  intid  U)  the  ti'ilings  ol'  his 
prot'essioual  hrelhren, — his  iTinark- 
able  punctuality  in  his  ititercourae 
with  NxK'iety, — his  com  mu  11  tea  I  ivt* 
dis)H>sitiou, — and  to  the  atmplieity  of 
his  iH'i'sonal  inannen,  and  the  feeble- 
ness  of  his  physical  frame,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  vigour  of  liia  mental 
jiowem. 

(diir  readers  may  have  a  goml  itleu 
of  the  life  of  slavery  of  a  uell-eiu- 
ployed  intHlieal  man,  ftxnn  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Dr  Uaillie  K|H'nt  ooine 
of  the  U'st  years  of  his  life :  for  un¬ 
fortunately  it  hap|Hi)s,  that  be  sel¬ 
dom  gets  into  gooxl  pi.'ielixv  till  be 
has  nasstxl  many  of  ibe  yeais  liesi 
tittixl  for  biHlily  exertion  in  coni- 
{Mirative  obscurity* 

At  ibe  lime  of  his  greatest  buaineaa. 
Dr  lUillie 

-.usually  rose  at  six  oVUn  k  In  the  umm- 
lug,  and  oeeupieil  himself  till  hsU- 
|vist  right  in  answering  letters,  writing 
consultations  recelve«l  the  day  Iwforv,  and 
arranging  the  visits  Air  the  day.  IJiitil 
hair*|mst  ten  o*cli>ck  he  saw  imiients  at 
his  own  house,  after  which  hour  hs  |iai<l 
visits  till  six  o'clock,  lie  generally  al¬ 
lowed  only  two  hours  of  relaxation  for 
dinner,  s))ending  the  remaiitdsr  of  the 
evening,  and  often  till  a  laic  hour  at  night, 
in  again  |Myiiig  visits. 

Aa  might  naturally  Ire  expeetnl. 
Dr  Haillie  amaMed  a  very  coniider- 
able  fortune. 


inve  a  Cirility  In  distinguishing  diseases  1 
-»«>ne  of  the  nnvtt  im|rortant  qualities  lit 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  which  can 
only  he  aef)iilred  by  an  Intimate  know, 
lodge  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  hu- 
•nan  Isuly.  Habits  of  attentive  ol»scrva. 
t'Aw  had  alto  eoahtial  him  to  kium,  w  ith 
JJO'at  .ireiiiMi'V.  the  |>ri'cl*«e  elIVcts  nnd  ex. 


No  man  had  a  more  just  notl»»n  of  the 
value  of  money,  estimating  It  merely  In 
as  much  as  It  aflfhtded  him  the  means  of 
procuring  what  was  neecssary  and  suit¬ 
able  fhr  his  oltuation  ;  hut  he  wras  ei- 
ircmely  mreless  In  the  inanagenumt  of  ii, 
and  pnhl  no  attention  «n  ^^null.uy  de- 


The  Life  of  Matthew  IhiUiie^  M.  D.  TUiv- 

love  for  money,’  it  months  in  the  country  were  sufucient  u 
lat  he  should  have  restore.  A  manifest  change  at  last  too^ 
is  time,  and  have  place  in  his  appearance ;  already  murli 
much  mental  and  wasted,  he  now  l>ecnme  emaciated  .and 
to  obtain  it.  But  feeble  ;  and  though  the  faculties  of  hi¬ 
st  men,  w’ho  arrive  mind  remained  perfect,  there  were  times 
ional  fame,  to  che-  when  even  these  were  deprived  of  thdr 
ing  all  the  advan>  W'onted  vigour. 

ated  situation  af-  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
without  considering  182II  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammaiiori 

)  their  health,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea, 

r  constitution,  run  which,  though  it  at  first' created  little  dis- 

lischiefs  of  a  life  turhance,  Itecame  in  the  month  of  .lane 

and  deprive  them-  very  troublesome,  l)eing  attendetl  with 

ic  enjoyment  and  some  ftver  and  a  frequent  cough.  In 

n  the  various  de-  this  state  he  quitted  London  for  Tnn- 

*,  as  well  as  in  me-  bridge  Wells,  and  returned  in  a  few 

before  us  painful  weeks,  the  more  teazing  symptoms  of 

en  sacrificing  their  congh  hanng  been  relieved  by  local  bleed- 

10  pursuit  of  pro-  ing  and  blisters ;  but  in  no  respect  hisl 

ihe  more  reflecting  his  general  health  improved.  His  feeble, 

c,  for  whom  they  ness  was  now  so  great,  that  even  conver. 

ir  health  and  their  sation  was  a  considerable  effort,  and  he 

jgard  the  sacrifices  had  completely  lost  all  relish  for  food. 

Though  aware  that  his  situation  was  pre¬ 
carious,  he  seemed  to  entertain  the  ho}x> 
tes  several  noble  being  able  to  return  to  London  in  the 

Ilic’s  Rcncrosity,  !"  "  T't 

qtre  tn  hi«  rha  extent,  his  professional  avocations ;  for  DC 
[  «  *  11  "  ^  ^  persuaded  that  he  had  no  organic  af- 

especia  y  as  a  and  that  by  repose,  and  living  in 

,  ,  *  the  country,  the  digestive  organs,  whoso 

unrated  tor  many  functions  were  .so  much  deranged,  would 
?cl  nis  avocations  restored.  Such  were  the  expressions 
rdour,  according  then  used,  w’hen  adverting  to  his  si- 
ealth,  which  was  tuation. 

tor  says,  With  these  hopes,  he  went  down  with 

his  family  to  his  residence  in  Gloucester- 
ad  for  some  years  shire ;  but,  instead  of  gaining  strength 
•m  the  fatigue  of  after  his  arrival  there,  he  became  daily 
istly  be  said,  that  more  and  more  enfeebled ;  and  after 
le  constant  excite-  much  bodily  stiflVring,  but  with  a  mind 

avocations.  His  unshaken,  he  expire<l  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
m  being  originally  tember  1823.  Thu*  terminated  the  life 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  a  man,  at  once  an  example  to  the  liv- 
lief  from  repose  ;  ing  by  his  virtues,  his  inflexible  integrity, 
thout  intermission,  his  great  moral  worth,  his  benevolence  to 

re  than  the  Iran-  his  afflicted  fellow- creatures,  and  his  high 
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Sketches  of  the  Colitis  of  France  and  Bur^iindo 


SKLTCUtS  or  THE  COUUTS  OF  FUANCE  AND  BURGUNDY  ;N  THE  TIME  OF 

LOUIS  XI. 


La  Chvonique  Scandalcuse — First  enirj/  of  Louis  XL  into  Fan's— -Conslabft 

of'S»  FauL 


Now  wol  I  pray  every  person  discrete  that  redeth  or  hcarctu  this  litel  treatise,  to 

have  my  rude  ententing  excused,  aad  niy  sujK'rtluile  of  wordcs.  •  •  • 

•  •  ••••••• 

•  *  •  And  if  it  so  be  that  1  shewe  thee  in  my  lith  Englishe,  as  irevvc 

conclusions  touching  this  mater,  and  nut  oncly  as  treuc,  but  as  many  and  subtil  con* 
elusions  as  l)ene  y  she  wed  in  Latin,  conne  me  the  more  thanke,  and  praye  (>ud  save 
the  King  that  is  Lorde  of  this  Langage,  and  all  that  him  faith  bearcth  and  obeicth 
cvcrich  in  his  degree,  the  more  and  the  lasse.  But  consydre  thwell  that  I  nc  usurjie 
to  have  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  mine  engin.  1  nain  but  a  leude  com* 
)iilutuur ;  atid  have  it  translated  in  niyn  Englishe,  onely  for  thy  doctrine  ;  and  with 
this  swerde  shal  I  sleue  enuy. — Chaucer^ s  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolohic, 


“  A  l’honneur  ct  louangc  de  The  Chronique  Scaiidaleuset,  as 
Dieu,  nostre  doux  Sauveur  et  Ke-  we  have  already  hinted,  narrates 
dempteur/'  begins  the  gootl  old  Chro-  events  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
nique  Scandaleusc  of  the  Reign  of  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  part  of 
Louis  XI.  “  et  de  la  Benoiste,  glo-  the  Life  of  Charles,  the  last  Duke 
rieuse  V^ierge  et  pucelle  Marie,  sans  le  of  Burgundy  ;  a  time  of  singular  in- 
inoyen  dcsquels  nulles  bonnes  oeuvres  terest  in  the  early  History  of  Kurojie. 
ou  operations  ne  i>euvent  estre  con-  Then,  the  forms  and  lineament  of 
duites.  Et  pource  aussi  que  plusieurs  chivalry  were  still  preserved  ;  but  the 
Hoys,  Princes,  Comtes,  Barons,  Pre-  spirit  that  animated  the  wondrous  in- 
lats  nobles  hommes,  gens  d’  Eglisc,  stitution  had  Bed.  There  was  no 
et  autre  Populace  se  sont  souvent  want,  however,  of  magnilieence  and 
delectez  ct  delectent  a  ouyrct  escou-  splendour ;  perhaps  there  was  even 
ter*  des  histoires  merveilleuses,  et  more  of  them  than  in  those  days 
choses  avenues  en  divers  lieux  tant  when  feudal  ideas,  in  all  tbeir  into, 
de  ce  Royaume,  que  d'autres  Roy-  grity,  prevailed.  It  was  the  magni- 
aumes  Chretiens.*'  1'hereforc,  in  licence  of  that  period  which  followed 
common  with  the  said  Chronicle,  we  the  downfal  of  pure  chivalric  leel- 
bave  resolved,  for  the  benefit  of  our  ings,  and  preceded  the  institution 
readers,  to  commemorate,  in  this  ar-  of  observances  more  similar  to  those 
tide,  along  with  other  matters,  some  now  in  nse.  Then,  too,  the  jwlicy 
of  those  **  histoires  merveilleuses*'  of  the  European  kingdoms  became 
which  it  describes.  more  subtle  and  refined  ;  less  pas- 


middle  ages.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  knights  of  that  period  could  not  read, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  l)y  lisunlng  to  the  reading  of 
.^fonks  or  others  who  accompanied  them.  Repeated  allusions  to  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Froissurd,  Cominea,  and  ever}'  M'ritcr,  in  short,  of  the  times. 
In  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  Gwenwyn,  when  he  requires  the  assislaircc  of  Father 
Hugh  to  decypher  to  him  the  letter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  is  made  to  do  nothing 
that  would  have  been  accounted  disgraceful  by  the  feudal  nobility. 

t  As  to  the  authors  and  composition  of  the  Chronique  Scandaleusc.  the  Abbe  Lan. 
glet  says..  “  Ce  n’est  pas  Touvrage  d’un  scul  homrae ;  e’est  unc  compilation  auivic 
des  Chroniques  qui  se  faisoient  dans  !e  quatorzieme  ct  quinzieme  siecics.  II  y  on  u  six 
ou  sept  cxemplaires  dans  la  Bibliotheque  de  aa  mujest^  qui  ne  sont  que  dcs  copies 
I’une  de  I'autre.  Le  dernier  ccrivain  ajouloit  toujours  quelques  particularitcz,  ou 
quelqucs  fuiu  nouveaux,  de  son  terns  a  la  Chronique  plus  ancienne,  qu*il  6crivoit  ou 
fai»t>it  ccrirc.  Ccllc  qui  cst  a  la  fin  du  Tome  troisieme  dc  Monstrcict  cst  du  rncme 
Senre.” 
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hionatc  and  stormy.  Negotiations  >^bich  it  relates,  may  ( 
nsurpeil  tlie  place  of  battles  ;  and,  by  lisbed.  The  Chron 
the  faithlessness  of  Cabinets,  those  XI.  were  designated 
quarrels  were  appeased,  or  hushed  Scandaleuse,"  not  fre 
for  a  while,  which  of  old,  when  of  the  description  sup 
there  was  less  wisdom,  or  more  bra-  cause  they  included  an 
very,  were  imagined  to  require  the  tity  of  private  and  otli 
expiation  of  many  a  well-fought  especially  at  Paris — 
field.  jamais  je  visse  enviroi 

Put,  alas !  notwithstanding  the  pays  et  plus  planturt 
confident  exordium  of  this  ancient  sistent  with  the  digi 
Chronicle,  have  not  posterity  rejected  Every  notable  circum 
the  title  of  Les  Chroniques  de  any  way  connected  w 
Louis  XL,"  to  substitute  another —  occupying  the  mos 
La  Chronique  Scandaleuse — more  a-  public  situations,  is  ] 
greeable  to  their  idea  of  its  contents,  the  same  minuteness 


•  The  Memoirs  of  Comines,  all  our  readers  know,  have  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tatloii.  The  atf'ectionate  exclamation  of  “  inon  cher  Comines,**  w'ith  which  the  author 
is  greeted  by  Muntagne,  has  been  re-echoed  over  Europe.  Of  bis  Life  and 
moirs  we  may  s|)eak  at  another  time.  We  may  observe,  at  present,  that  they  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  "f,  and,  we  believe,  into  several  of  the  Continental  lan¬ 
guages.  There  have  been  numerous  fxlitions  of  them  in  France,  and  several  trans¬ 
lations  have  api^earcd  at  diTerent  times  in  England,  “  like  new-sUinped  coin  luode 
out  of  angel  gold.**  The  first  edition  of  Comines  was  printed  in  loSS,  at  Paris,  by 
S.  dc  Selves,  in  folio.  It  comprised  only  six  books,  which  biing  the  history  down  to 
the  year  1483;  and  it  w'us  not  until  1528  that  tlic  work  was  completed.  (Brunet 
Manuel  de  Lib.  Tom.  I.  p.  443.)  Brunet  had  seen,  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  a 
copy  in  vellum,  printed  at  Paris  152  L  (Ibid.)  In  1648  the  Memoirs  were  published 
by  l>enys  Sauvage,  in  12mo.  Vol.  II.  Diet.  Bibliograph.  Hist,  and  Critique  dc 
Livres  Hares,  Precieux,  Singuliers,  Curieux,  Estimds,  and  Recherch^s,‘Art  Comines.) 
'J’his  edition  stands  pretty  high  in  the  good  graces  of  collectors.  The  edition  of  Code- 
froy  in  1649  received  more  attention  from  the  editors  than  any  preceding  one.  li  »• 
sued  from  the  Impiiincrie  Boyale  at  Paris.  (Ibid.  Mena.  Historiques,  Vol  X-  Notice 
des  Editei'.rs.)  It  was,  however,  suri^assed  by  that  of  Jean  Godefroy,  to  whom  ac 
have  alluded  above,  who  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Editions  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  1713  and  1723.  The  labours  of  the  Abbe  Lunglet,  however,  oti  the  Memoirs 
of  Comines,  (his  edition  occupies  four  quarto  volumes,)  arc  the  most  useful  and  meri¬ 
torious.  They  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Editors  of  the  Memoires  Historiques, 
who,  in  copying,  have  abridged  them.  Then  as  to  the  F^nglish  translai torts.  In 
year  1565  Marshe  jirinted  “  The  History  of  Phil.  Coniines  upon  the  Actes  and 
Deades  of  King  Lewis  XI.,auciorysthed  by  my  Lordcof  London.  (Ames  and 
Typrograpln  Antiq.,  Vol  11.  p.  871.)  Arnold  Hatfield  |tuWislied, 

Hist,  of  Phil,  dc  Comincs,  Knight,**  for  John  Norton,  in  folio-  (Id.  p.  , 

another  translation,  in  two  ocUvo  volumes,  was  printed  in  1712.  (Cbalmec’* 

Diet.,  VoL  X.,  Art.  Comines.} 

•  We  recollect,  in  particular,  “  Cominsi  de  Cotol,  8vo.,  Galliae  Rcgc  et  Belw 
Neapolitaoo  Comment.  &c.  Slaedane  interprete.*’ 

^  Mem.  dc  Comincs,  Liv.  I.  c.  8. 
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lar^c  ami  beautiful ;  or  that  the  men,  mining  the  habits  of  his  people,  and 
liabiting  themselves  “  plus  court”  the  pageants  of  wlfich  they  were  wit- 
than  they  had  ever  done,  were  in  nesses.  “  Whilom  yeris  passed  in 
their  appearance  so  similar  to  mon-  the  old  dawis*,”  and  we  delight  in 
kies,  “  nu*on  voyoit  leurs  derrieres  the  Chronique  Seandaleuse,  and  every 
ct  leurs  devant.”  And  to  crown  the  thing  that  increases  our  acquaintance 
whole,  even  valets,  we  are  told,  in  a  with  them, — the  “  dawis”  in  which 
plaintive  tone,  in  imitation  of  their  Froissart,  the  entertaining  herald- 
masters,  and  the  lower  classes  in  painter* s  son,  registered  the  story  of 
general,  distinguished  themselves  by  iiis  own  wanderings,  along  with  the 
doublets  of  silk  or  velvet — a  proof  of  deeds  of  warlike  knights,  and  the 
great  vanity,  and,  without  doubt,  pomp  of  courts  and  castles,  where  he 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  was  so  acceptable  a  guest,  and  which 
what  our  Chronicle  records  would,  he  so  dearly  loved :  or  with  that  age, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  minds  of  most  in  which  Comincs  drew,  in  sombre 
people,  appear  of  no  greater  interest,  colouring,  the  dark  and  crooked  po- 
all  the  trifling  municipal  regulations  licy  of  Louis  XL,  his  master,  or  iiis 
in  the  capital  of  France — the  acci-  friend. 

dents  wnich  happened  there — the  The  Chronique  Scandaleuse,  of 

execution  of  criminals  in  it,  and  in-  wrhich  we  speak,  though  it  mentions 
numerable  other  things  of  a  Hke  sort,  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  last  events 
are  never  forgotten.  And  of  the  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI L,  may  be 
great  deeds  of  national  concern  under  said  to  begin  with  the  accession  of 
JiOuis,  our  **  Frenshe  Boke”  apeaks  Louis  XL  to  the  throne  of  France, 
not  largely,  or  at  any  rate  not  much  The  dissensions  between  him,  then 
to  the  purpose.  Dauphin,  and  his  father,  had  com- 

Then,  for  our  own  justification,  pelled  him  to  retire  to  the  court  of 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  what  was  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
scandal  in  the  time  of  Louis  is  scan-  At  the  time  of  his  father's  dcatn, 
dal  no  longer.  A  record  of  it  either  Louis  resided  at  Genappe  ;  and,  ac- 
commands  not  attention  from  any  cordingly,  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
one,  or  it  has  changed  its  charac-  realm,  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
ter,  and  become  extremely  import-  selves  with  their  future  monarch, 
ant,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners,  hastened  to  the  countries  of  Haiiiault 
amusements,  and  every-day  life  of  and  Picardy,  'flic  palace  of  the  late 
the  period.  AVe  are  very  far  from  king  was  almost  deserted  ;  but  there 
thinking  that  this  is  in  any  respect  still  remained  a  sufficient  numl>cr  of 
like  the  way  in  which  history  should  his  faithful  attendants  to  perforin  the 
be  written.  But,  nevertheless,  such  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead,  and,  as 
fegisters  may,  in  after  times,  be  of  an  ancient  Chronicle  relatesf,  in  the 
CTcater  interest  than  others  in  which  Hall  of  the  Chateau  de  Meun  was 
historical  propriety  is  more  closely  the  body,  on  a  bed  richly  decorated, 
observed.  Tuis  will  be  especially  and  covered  with  blue  velvet,  adorn- 
the  case,  if  they  relate  to  an  era  the  ed  with  fleurs  de  lys,  w’hich  were 
national  occurrences  in  which  are  marvellously  beautiful,  while  nuni- 
not,  at  present,  from  their  nature  or  bers  of  torches  illumined  the  gloom 
consequences,  of  univej^al  import-  of  the  funeral  chamber,  where  were 
Alice:  and  tlie  customs  and  notions  great  lords  and  ladies,  weeping,  and 
then  prevalent  are,  on  the  other  lamenting  the  death  of  Kii^f/barlcs. 
hand,  curious  and  attractive.  Now,  The  Chronique  Scandaleuse^  descries 
in  our  idea,  this  is  true,  to  a  certain  the  procession  which  accompanied 
extent,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  tlie  remains  of  the  Sovereign  to  the 
The  line  of  policy  be  adopted  had  grave;  and  an  account  of  it  may  not 
indeed  the  most  signal  effect:  much  be  wholly  destitute  of  amusement  to 
of  what  he  did  is  still  not  only  al-  some  of  our  readers..  On  its  arrival 
most  necessary  to  be  known,  but  at  Paris  from  the  Chateau  de  Meun, 
wonderful ;  yet,  though  alive  to  all  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  monarch 
this,  we  take  more  .concern  in  exa-  lay  one  night  in  state  in  the  Church 
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of  our  Lady  of  the  Fields,  on  the  arrived  to  pay  their  resjKcts  to  hinj. 
ouukirts  of  the  tity  ;  and  next  day  Among  these  were  Chartier  the  Hi- 
it  was  brouglit  to  Paris,  attended  by  shop,  the  Members  of  tlie  University 
the  clergy,  nobility,  officers  of  the  and  of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  the 
city,  and  populace.  First  were  the  Provost,  the  Officers  of  the  Chamber 
Criers  of  the  City  Council,  with  the  of  Accounts,  the  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
arms  of  France  emblazoned  all  over  chants,  and  others,  all  clothed  iiula- 
their  garments.  Then  two  hundred  mask  furred  with  sable ;  and  ilic 
torches,  ornamented  in  like  manner,  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  on  present- 
were  carried  by  as  many  poor  per-  ing  the  King  with  the  keys  of  the 
sous  dressed  in  mourning  robes.  The  gate  of  S.  Denys,  through  which  lie 
body,  which  follow'cd,  reclined  on  a  was  to  pass,  made  a  speech  to  him 
couch  spread  with  very  rich  cloth  in  the  name  of  the  city.  Then  each 
of  gold,  on  the  top  of  which  was  one  retired  to  the  place  allotted  him, 
the  portrait  of  the  late  monarch  in  and  the  King  created  a  great  number 
Royal  robes,  having  a  crown  on  his  of  knights.  WTien  he  reached  the 
head,  and  in  his  hand  a  sceptre.  In  gate  of  S.  Denys,  he  was  met  near 
this  order,  the  procession  moved  to  the  Church  of  S.  Ladre  by  a  herald 
the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Paris,  named  Loyal  Cueur,  mounted  on  a 
There  were  present,  the  Dukes  of  horse  whose  trappings  w’tre  richly  or- 
Orleans  and  Angouleme,  the  Counts  namented  with  the  city  arms,  and, 
of  Ku  and  Dunois,  the  Chancellor  in  name  of  the  inhabitants,  he  pre- 
and  Grand  Esquire  of  France,  and  sented  to  him  five  ladies  s]dendidly 
the  other  officers  of  the  palace,  in  dressed,  and  riding  on  five  horses  of 
inourning,  and  exhibiting  a  sight  pi-  great  value,  covered  with  robes,  bcar- 
tiful  to  behold.  The  citizens  joined  ing  similarly  the  arms  of  the  capital, 
in  the  lamentations  ;  but  those  who  Each  lady  had  a  part  assigncil  to  her, 
displayed  the  greatest  signs  of  grief  according  with  the  five  letters  of 
were  tne  King’s  pages,  who,  mount-  which  the  word  Paris  is  composed, 
cd  on  horses  caparisoned  with  black  and  each  in  her  turn  addressed  her 
velvet,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  Sovereign. 

whole.  His  Majesty,  on  the  other  hand, 

For  another  night,  the  body  re-  was  nobly  accompanied  by  all  the 
mained  in  state  in  the  Church  of  our  great  princes  and  high  lords  of  his 
Lady,  and  then  the  last  rites  were  kingdom.  The  Dukes  of  Orleans, 
accomplished ;  and  Charles  VII.  was  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  Clevcs;  the 
placed  for  ever  in  the  Church  of  S.  Counts  of  Charlolois,  Angouleme, 
Denys,  beside  his  ancestors.  S.  Paul,  and  Dunois ;  and  many  other 

In  the  same  month  the  citizens  of  Counts,  Barons,  Knights,  Captains, 
Paris  w'ere  to  behold  a  pageant  of  a  and  eminent  gentlemen,  who,  to  ho- 
very  opposite  character.  After  his  nour  him,  had  their  horses  conduct- 
coronation  at  Rheims,  Louis,  the  ed  by  handsome  young  pages,  and 
young  monarch,  according  to  the  au-  arrayed  in  very  fine  and  costly 

cient  custom  of  the  French  kings,  pings  ;  some  of  cloth  of  gold,  enricn- 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital,  and  ed  with  sable  f^urs  ;  others  of  velvet, 
the  citizens  welcomed  him  by  a  re-  intersperseil  with  ermine,  damask 
presentation  of  all  tiiose  extraordi-  cloth,  golden  orHaincnts*  or  large 
nary  cmbcllishTnents,  and  quaint  de-  fields  of  sih*cr. 
vices,  which  over  Fluropc  were  ever  At  the  gate  of  S.  Denys  there 
readily  imaginnl  by  the  inhabitants  stoo<l  a  silver  ship  above  the  bridge, 
of  those  cities  that  were  honoured  by  representing  the  armorial  bearings  ol 
a  visit  from  their  Sovereign.  the  nietropolis.  Within  it  w'crcpla- 

On  the  last  day  of  August  1461*  ced  the  three  estates.  In  two  castles, 
T^uislefc  the  hotel  named  the  Swine-  the  one,  situated  before  the  other,  he- 
herds,  in  the  suburbs,  near  the  gate  hind  the  ship,  sat  Justiceand  Equity) 
of  S.  Honore,  to  enter  in  state  his  and  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  whicn 
good  city  of  Paris.  Previously,  how-  liad  a  fantastic  resemblance  to 
ever,  all  the  estates  of  the  town  had  lilv.  anneared  a  kinc  in  bis  robes  o 


•  La  ('(iron.  Scand.  ad  ann.  1461.  In  the  Ceremonial  dc  France,  Tom.  I.  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ihc  Procession  is  given  ;  but  wc  have  not  access  to  it  at  present. 
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stale,  attended  by  two  angels.  A 
little  farther  on,  at  the  Fountain  of  the 
Ked  Poppy,  were  individuals  of  both 
seu*s,  personating  savages.  The  part 
they  acted  in  the  pageant  is  not  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  as  of  the  most  delicate 
kind.  It  was,  however,  we  have  no 
doubt,  much  admired  by  the  specta¬ 
tors,  for  the  most  substantial  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  scene  w’ere  gathered 
round  the  place  of  their  habitations, 
i'herc  musical  instruments  made 
great  melody  ;  and  which  was  most 
delightful,  there  were  pipes  in  the 
rountain  of  the  Red  Poppy,  whence 
issued  streams  of  milk,  wine,  and 
hyiH>crace,  for  the  refreshment  of 
all  who  entered  the  city,  and  every 
one  drank  of  them  as  he  pleased. 
Then,  a  little  beyond  the  Fountain, 
at  the  place  of  the  Trinity,  a  mystery 
of  the  Passion — Christ  extended  be¬ 
tween  the  thieves — was  played.  Per¬ 
sons  richly  dressed  were  stationed  at 
tile  painter’s  gate,  equally  silent  with 
those  who  performed  in  the  mystery. 
The  Fountainof  S.  Innocent  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hunters,  and  the  “  Rou- 
cherie,”  very  properly  decorated  with 
the  Hastille  of  Dieppe,  inclosed  by 
scatfolding.  From  it,  when  tlie  King 
passetl,  an  assault  was  begun  on  the 
bastille,  supposed  to  be  defended  by 
the  English,  who,  of  course,  were 
all  killed  in  the  contest,  or  were  put 
to  death  afterwards.  The  “  Moult 
beau  Person n ages’*  w’ere  again  re¬ 
located  at  the  gate  of  the  Chatelet, 
and  at  the  Pont  aux  Changes,  a  short 
distance  beyond  it.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  when  the  King  was  crossing  the 
bridge,  more  than  two  hundred  do¬ 
zens  of  birds  of  various  sorts  were  let 
Hy  by  the  poulterers,  who  were  bound 
to  this  by  their  tenure;  they  at  that 
time  being  permitted  to  hold  their 
markets  on  that  bridge.  In  this 
manner  did  Louis  go  to  return  thanks 
to  Heaven  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  after  he  had  retired  to 
bis  Palace,  festivities  more  grateful 
''^ere  shared  by  those  great  and  no¬ 
ble  Lords  for  whom  the  genius  of 
the  Parisians  bad  prepared  so  edify- 
ing  a  spectacle. 


Hut  ceremonial  observations  were 
not  to  characterize  the  reign  of  Louis  ; 
and  though  his  geuius  had  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  encuuiage  them,  a  crisis 
was  approaching,  sufficiently  alarm¬ 
ing  to  demand  his  utmost  exertions. 
The  avowetl  hostility  with  which 
Louis  regarded  many  of  the  most 
able  ministers  of  Charles, — his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  brother,  and  to  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  *  and  Brittany, — and 
the  contempt  he  was  inclined  to  dis¬ 
play  of  all  the  usages  of  former  years, 
excited  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
whicli,  bursting  forth  in  the  war  for 
the  public  W'cal,  nearly  deprived  him 
of  his  crown.  In  that  war,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  the  league  of  the  no¬ 
bility  was  undoubtedly  great — the 
reformation  of  the  abuses  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom.  'The  abili¬ 
ties  of  him  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend  were  well  known,  and  deep 
were  the  injuries  he  had  iiiHictiMl  on 
many  of  them.  Yet  the  knowledge 
of  all  this  did  not  increase  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  those  who  had  espoused 
the  common  cause.  But  what  could 
be  expecteil  where  each  leaders  ought, 
not  the  abolition  of  oppression,  nor 
the  security  of  the  people,  but  his 
own  advancement  and  share  of  the 
plunder.^  The  (’omte  dc  Charlolois 
had  the  towns  on  the  Somntc  ccde<l 
to  liim  by  the  treaty  of  Condans : 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy:  of  the  rest,  some  were 
received  into  favour,  others  obtained 
profitable  offices,  and  tltus  a  formid¬ 
able  confederation  was  dissolved,  and 
Louis  had  time  to  destroy  those  of 
his  enemies  whom  he  dislikeil,  or  to 
secure  the  friendship  or  services  of 
those  he  thought  would  he  usefal 
and  obedient  to  him. 

The  war  for  the  pnl)Iic  weal  was 
thus  perhaps,  in  its  character,  even 
i)>ore  unimportant  than  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  the  wars  of  chivalry  ;  ami  it 
had  none  of  those  striking  features 
of  individual  prowess  which,  ainkl 
the  general  monotony,  iiis|)ire,  in 
our  imaginations,  life  into  all  the 
combats  of  the  earlier  time.  There 
were  no  gallant  deeds  performed  in 


•  See  Monstrelct  and  Olivier  de  la  Marche  as  to  the  Expedition  of  the  Bastard  of 
hubetnpre.  La  Chron.  Scand.  notices,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy’s  perfidy  ;  and  Comincs  (Liv.  IV.  c.  xiii.)  a  singular  example  of 
frenerosity  in  Louis,  w  hen  the  Count  of  Campobasso  proixjsed  to  betray  to  him  the  Dukr, 
his  master. 
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•  it;  and  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  for  Louis  was  too  jealous  of  )iis 
celebratetl  warriors  of  the  league,  all  power,  and  withal  too  tiiniJ,  to  love 
that  courage  was  dormant  which,  the  presence  of  the  meanest  of  his 
in  the  English  wars,  had  exalted  the  rassals,  if  they  would  not  bo  his 
reputation  of  French  knighthood,  slaves.  The  qualities  requisite  fm- 
This,  we  would  observe,  may  be  one  the  description  of  such  scenery  arc, 
of  the  reasons  that  Comines  is  some-  manifestly,  very  opposite  to  those 
what  confused  in  his  description  of  we  should  conceive  as  glowing  in  the 
the  enterprise  for  the  public  good,  breast  of  the  chronicler  of  knigliily 
Not  but  that  he  has  given  us,  in  it,  achievement  and  lady's  love  ;  and  hi- 
scveral  admirable  pictures  of  parti-  who  was  well  content  to  spend  many 
cular  occurrences ;  but  there  is  a  inea-  of  Ins  days  in  IMessis  de  la  Tours, 
gerness  about  the  narrative  that  has  had,  it  is  probable,  not  much  wish  or 
always  made  the  first  hook  of  his  ability  to  engage  in  the  one,  and  few 
memoirs  the  least  interesting  to  us.  opportunities,  or  little  interest,  to 
But  we  can  forgive  the  historian  for  obtain  the  other, 
the  defect,  and  we  could  well  afford  That  the  story  of  the  Burgundian 
to  pardon  him  many  more.  His  war,  as  it  may  with  some  propriety 
talent,  after  all,  does  not  appear  to  be  termed,  in  the  Chroni(iue  Scanda- 
have  eonsisled  in  the  description  of  Icusc,  is  superior  to  that  of  Coinintb, 
chivalry,  as  the  turn  of  his  mind  we  will  not  have  the  boldness  to  a:.- 
did  not  lead  him,  we  should  think,  sert ;  but,  in  the  foriner,  the  narra¬ 
te  a  very  ardent  admiration  of  it.  tion  is  given  with  more  enthusiasm. 
He  speaks  of  political  intrigues,  and  We  are  told  oftencr  of  combats  at  the 
little  of  tournaments  ;  and  it  must  be  harriers,  of  skirmishes,  and  deeds  of 
presumed,  since  the  story  of  his  life  arms.  A  warrior  of  the  feudal  times 
justiHes  the  supposition  •,  that  he  would  have  preferred  it.  So  would 
had  likewise  greater  delight  in  the  writers  like  Froissart  and  Olivier  dc 
former  than  in  the  havoc  of  tijc  la  Marche,  who  esteemed  gallant 
battlC'Bcld,  that  ha<l  not,  even  in  Lords  and  Esquires  before  every  thing, 
his  time,  lost  all  those  features  Of  the  confederated  nobles  who 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  still,  had  profited  by  the  war  for  the  public 
likencil  it  yet  more  closely  to  the  far-  good,  the  Count  of  S.  Paul,  a  cclc- 
fame<l  tourneys  at  the  courts  of  brated  character  in  that  jHjriod  ot 
princes.  The  Lord  of  Argenton,  by  French  History,  was  one.  After  the 
turns  the  dttf>c,  ambassador,  sccrc-  pacification  of  ConHans,  he  went  to 
tary,  and  valet-dc-cbambre  of  Louis  Paris,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Palace, 
XI.,  had  a  higher  relish  for  courtly  at  the  marble  table,  was  invested  with 
refinement,  in  some  cases  approach-  the  office  of  Constable,  and  took  the  ac- 
ing  to  treachery  itself,  than  for  those  customed  oaths  t.  But  it  was  not  his 
amusements,  to  excel  in  which  phy-  intention  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
sical  qualities  alone  were  almost  suf-  monarch  from  whom  he  had  rewived 
ftcient,  and  were  most  frequently  an  office  so  considerable.  His  re¬ 
employed  ;  though,  by  a  cherished  venues,  which  amounted  to 
illusion  of  the  fancy,  some  of  the  francs  yearly,  besides  what  he  had 
brightest  minds  of  modern  limes  from  other  employments  of  great 
Iwivc  associated  ideas  of  grandeur  value,  enabled  him  to  maintain  wn- 
and  intellectual  activity  with  these  stantly  in  his  pay  a  body  of  four 
spectacles,  more  exalted  than  persons  hundred  lances  The  cnlarge- 
of  less  excellent  understanding  would,  ment  of  the  power,  either  of  France 
perhaps  justly,  admit  to  be  attribut-  or  Bui^ndy,  therefore,  inspire  him 
able  to  them.  In  fine,  Philip  de  with  alarm;  for  his  lands  being  si- 
Coroines  is  the  historian  of  a  court  tuated  between  the  two  statw,  toe 
where  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  first  exploit  of  the  conqueror,  be  nat 
of  fraud  and  subtle  politics ;  or  ra-  reason  to  fear,  would  be  the  reduc- 
thcr,  of  a  monarch  so  distinguished  ;  tion  of  his  exorbitant  authority. 


•  Sec,  betiides,  various  paiisages  in  his  Memoirs,  which  shew  this  preference. 

■f-  Lji  Chn>n.  Scaitd.  ad  aim.  1465. 

^  There  arc  various  passages  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Mem.  de 


mines  that  shew  the  considerable  power  of  this  Minister, 
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was  on  this  account,  his  object)  by 
cherishing  the  jealousies  of  Louis 
ami  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by 
availing  himself  of  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  at  once  to  keep  both  in 
perpetual  hatred  of  each  other,  or  in 
upeii  war,  and  to  prevent  any  ma¬ 
terial  augmentation  of  the  influence 
of  cither.  We  find  him,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
lie  had  assisted  Duke  Charles,  at 
that  time  Comte  de  Charlolois,  and 
wlicn  he  himself  bore  the  title  of 
Constable,  acting  as  the  Ambassador 
of  Louis,  while  endeavouring  to  deter 
his  rival  from  quelling  the  rebellion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Liege.  He  was 
influenced  partly  by  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  at  the  period  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  King  of  France,  when 
that  Sovereign  recovered,  by  ^wlicy, 
those  towns  on  the  Somme  he  had 
been  obliged,  by  the  success  of  the 
Comte  de  Charlolois,  at  Montlehery, 
to  rc-deliver  to  him.  The  Constable, 
too,  along  with  the  Dukes  of  Guienne 
and  Brittany,  the  former  of  whom 
desired  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  in 
marriage,  urged  Louis  to  invade  the 
territories  of  his  rival  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
treaty  concluded  between  them,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Duke  and  the 
timidity  of  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Edward  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land  invaded  France,  the  conduct  of 
S.  Paul  had  been  more  than  du¬ 
bious.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
JMward  and  Duke  Charles,  tnough 
indeed  he  did  not  fulfil  it,  to  sur¬ 
render  St.  Quentin  on  their  approach. 
He  was  earnest  in  his  application  to 
the  King  of  England  not  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace,  but  merely  to  accept 
of  a  treaty  for  one  year,  and  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Eu  and  St.  V’alery : 
and  not  long  after,  his  expectations 
in  this  quarter  being  disappointed, 
he  sent  an  Ambassador  to  the  King 
of  France,  in  order  to  appease  his 
indignation,  by  proposing  a  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  army. 

Such  were  the  conduct  and  the 
views  of  the  Constable  of  S.  Paul. 
He  could  not  be  esteennetl  by  cither 
of  those  against  whom  his  machina¬ 
tions  were  directed  ;  and  even  before 
the  English  invasion,  a  treaty  had 
f>een  entered  into  at  Bouvines,  by 
Louis  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 


against  his  life.  But  he  managed 
to  escape  this  time  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  though  the  state  and  preten¬ 
sions  assumed  by  him  at  the  inter¬ 
view  of  reconciliation  with  Louis 
were  not  calculated  to  make  his  se¬ 
curity  greater.  Three  leagues  from 
Noyon,  the  Monarch  and  his  great 
officer  met  each  other,  attended  by 
armed  men.  A  strong  barrier  was 
erected  between  them  ;  and  the  Con¬ 
stable,  for  his  protection,  wore  armour 
under  his  robes  of  peace.  Every 
thing  displayed  the  suspicions  of  both 
parties,  and  their  disbelief  of  each 
other's  sincerity.  The  King  of  France 
was,  of  all  others,  the  least  disposed 
to  forget  the  presumption  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  reflection  heightened  bis  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  insult  thus  publicly 
offered  to  his  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mutual.dislike  of  the  Count 
of  S.  Paul  and  the  Duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy  was  aggravated,  by  an  act  of  the 
former,  into  a  personal  quarrel.  An 
audience  was  granted  by  the  French 
King  to  Louis  de  Crevillc,  an  envoy 
from  the  Constable,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliation  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Lord  of  Contay,  Ambassador  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  along 
with  the  Lord  of  Argenton,  who  re¬ 
lates  the  anecdote,  concealed  behind 
a  screen  in  the  Chamber  of  Audience, 
to  witness  the  demeanour  of  De  Oe- 
ville  ;  and  his  demeanour  was  in¬ 
deed  extraordinary.  With  the  view 
of  pleasing  Louis,  tlie  envoy,  when 
describing  the  haughty  conduct  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  began  to  mi¬ 
mic  the  furious  gestures  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  Prince.  The  King 
feigned  delight,  and  requested  this 
buffoon  of  a  minister  to  repeat  that 
part  again,  and  to  speak  still  louder. 
He  was  anxious  that  nothing  should 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Ambassador 
of  Burgundy.  The  request  thus 
made  was  immediately  complied 
with,  really  to  the  great  ioy  of  Louis, 
who,  besides  grati^ing  his  own  pro¬ 
pensity  for  coarse  humour,  made  the 
Constable,  by  his  representative,  offer 
an  unpardonable  indignity  to "  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  rage  and  as¬ 
tonishment  of  whose  Ambassador 
was  without  bounds,  and  in  fact,  in 
this  way  put  a  kind  of  slight,  in  his 
own  person,  but  with  perfect  impu¬ 
nity,  upon  that  haughty  Prince. 

At  last  the  cncreasing  eiindty  of 
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the  Kinp:,  aifcl  danger  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  iinluctd  S.  Paul  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  Peronne,  a  town  belong¬ 
ing  to  Duke  C’harles ;  and  here,  by 
the  l)uke's  order,  then  at  the  siege 
of  Nanci,  though  he  is  said  to  have 
re^iented  of  it  afterwards,  the  fugi¬ 
tive  was  delivered  up  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral  of  France,  and  Monsieur  de  S. 
Pierre  commissioned  by  the  French 
King  to  receive  him  into  custody. 

'I'ne  ministers  of  Louis  were  not 
likely,  or  rather  they  had  it  not  in 
their  power,  to  pardon  any  one  on 
whose  destruction  their  master  was 
bent ;  and,  besides,  the  conduct  of 
the  C'onstable  had  been  such  as  jus- 
titied  the  capital  punishment  to  which 
lie  was  doomed.  Full  accounts  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  his  trial ; 
and  we  have  all  the  particulars  of  his 
condemnation  and  execution,  giving, 
in  some  respects,  a  very  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  institutions  of  the  time. 

On  Tuesday  the  nineteenth  day  of 
December  1 47  5  *  orders  W’ere  issued 
to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  Court 
of  Parliament,  there  to  receive  the 
sentence  to  be  passed  u|K)n  him. 
“  M’hat,”  said  S.  Pierre,  on  entering 
liis  prison  in  the  Bastille,  to  inform 
him  of  it,  “  what,  my  Lord  Constable, 
do  you  sleep  still  ?”  “  No,**  replied 
he,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  1 
have :  you  find  me  here  sad  and  me¬ 
lancholy.**  He  hesitated  whether  he 
should  obey  the  summons  of  S.  Pierre, 
when  he  was  told  that  Robert  d’Es- 
touteville,  Provost  of  Paris,  and  his 
enemy,  was  to  accompany  him  ;  for 
he  apprehendeil  it  was  meant  to 
transfer  him  to  Kstouteville*s  cus¬ 
tody.  But  this  apprehension  being 
removed,  and  on  an  assurance  that 
lie  should  be  protected  from  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Paris,  who  were  greatly 
irritated  against  him,  he  complied, 
and  guarded  by  Estouteville  and  S. 
Pierre,  he  went  on  horseback  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Parliament.  The  Lord 
of  Gaucourt  and  Hesselin  saluted 
him  as  he  was  ascending  the  steps 
that  led  to  it.  The  Constable  return¬ 
ed  the  salutation.  In  the  Tour  Cri- 
ininelle  he  met  the  Chancellor,  who 
had  arrived  there  before  him.  “  My 
Lord  of  S.  Paul,’*  he  said,  “  you 
have  hitherto  been  accounted  the 
wisest  knight  in  this  kmgdom  ;  and 


it  is  at  this  moment  more  nccrssar\ 
than  ever  that  you  display  your 
wisdom  and  your  constancy.”  Ho 
ordered  the  Constable  to  take  fioin 
oft’  his  neck  the  emblem  of  the  on’.or 
of  the  King  that  was  suspended  there. 
The  Constable  replied  tliat  he  should 
do  so  willingly.  M’hen  removed, 
having  kisswl  it,  he  presented  it  to 
the  Chancellor.  That  minister  ilu*u 
demanding,  in  the  same  haughty  tom* 
as  before,  the  sword  presented  to  him 
on  his  investment  with  the  (onsta- 
bleship,  he  said,  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  him  when  he  was  arrist- 
ed,  and  that  he  had  now  no  otlur 
property  in  the  world,  save  what  re¬ 
mained,  about  his  person  when  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  ()ii 
this  answer,  the  Ciiancellor  left  the 
hall  ;  and  immediately  John  dc 
Poupaincourt,  President  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  appeared,  and  warned  the 
prisoner  to  prepare  for  death  that 
very  day.  On  hearing  this,  lie  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘^Ha!  Heaven's  vill  he 
done  !  a  hard  sentence  certainly;  but 
I  pray  that  I  may  know’  my  Cod  well 
this  day.**  And,  turning  to  S.  Pierre, 
he  said  to  him,  “  Ha, ha!  Monsieur 
de  S.  Pierre,  this  is  not  the  result 
you  encouraged  me  to  look  for.”  The 
Count  was  recommended  to  the 
charge  of  four  doctors  in  theology  : 
one  of  them  a  Cordelier,  named 
John  de  Soldiin ;  another  was  an 
Augustin;  the  third  a  PenitencitT 
of  Paris;  and  the  fourth  was  Master 
John  Hue,  Curate  of  S.  Andry  des 
Ars.  Notwithstanding  his  urgent 
entreaties,  the  Chancellor  w’ould  not 
allow  him  to  partake  of  the  sa¬ 
crament.  But  a  mass  was  said  lor 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  llaviiic; 
eat  a  little  of  the  consecratetl  bread, 
he  remained  shut  up  with  his  con¬ 
fessors  till  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  leav¬ 
ing  the  Palace  on  horseback,  he  went 
to  the  hotel  of  the  city,  and  the 
notary  and  bailifs  of  the  Court  o. 
Parliament  accompanied  bim*  hj 
the  court  of  the  hotel  was  prepared 
a  large  scatfbld,  and  joined  to  it  h\ 
a  wooden  gallery  was  a  smaller,  on 
which  the  execution  wras  to  take 
place.  Till  three  o’clock  he  was 
occupied  in  presence  of  the  con  les¬ 
sors,  who  made  deep  and  heart  e 


*  La  Chron.  Scand.  nnn.  1475,  from  w  hich  most  of  the  following  facts  are  taken. 
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l.tmontatioiis  in  dictating  such  a  tes-  einbourg,  Count  of  S.  Paul,  and  (’on- 
as  I-.onis  had  chosen  to  pre-  stable  of  France.  The  student  of 
scribe  to  him.  Afterwards  ascending  French  history  will  recollect  the  re- 
the  lesser  scaffold,  he  threw  himself  putation  whicn  many  of  the  Counts 
on  his  knees,  his  face  being  turned  of  S.  Paul  acquired  in  the  defence  of 
towards  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  their  country.  He  will  lament  that 
lie  expressed  great  contrition  for  his  the  Count  of  whom  we  have  been 
jMst  life ;  and,  bathed  in  tears,  he  speaking  abandoned  their  example, 
often  kisseil  the  cross  held  before  or  he  will  feel  indignant  at  the  fate  to 
liiiu.  ilis  devotions  being  ended,  which  he  was  subjectetl.  Inthefor- 
tlie  executioner  (Petit  Jehan  *)  mer  case,  the  peculiar  situation  in 
bound  his  hands  with  a  cord,  and  which  the  Constable  of  S.  Paul  was 
conducted  him  to  the  smaller  scaf-  placed  may  be  regarded  as  nallia- 
fold;  there,  turning  to  several  of-  ting  his  errors.  Ilcwasdccplyim- 
ficers  of  the  King,  who  were  present,  plicated  in  all  the  transactions  of  a 
among  whom  were  the  Chancellor,  busy  pc-riod.  A  further  examination 
the  liord  of  Gaucourt,  the  Provost  of  the  (.’ourts  of  France  and  Ihirgun- 
of  Paris,  and  S.  Pierre,  he  invoked  dy  will  require  more  particular  siuie- 
blcssings  for  the  King,  and  request-  incnts  of  some  of  his  actions  and  |h>- 
I'd  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  licy.  His  is  a  character  in  the  history 
his  own  soul.  Turning  to  tlie  people,  of  the  period,  without  a  knowletlgc 
who  w’ere  collected  there,  as  we  are  of  which,  our  idea  of  it  would  be  in- 
told,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  complete.  We  are  certain  that  there 
thousand  persons,  he  made  the  same  is  an  inliniate  connection  between 
request  to  them.  He  then  knelt  down  his  story  and  that  of  the  bouse  of 
on  a  woollen  cushion,  and  at  one  Croy ;  we  susi>ect  that  our  notions 
blow'  his  head  was  severed  from  his  regarding  some  of  the  darker  parts 
l)o<ly.  For  a  short  time  it  was  ex-  of  the  life  of  (.’oinines,  particularly 
loosed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  that  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Duke 
and  afterwards  rolled,  along^with  the  of  Burgundy,  when  his  affairs  were 
body,  in  linen,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  in  a  critical  state,  would  be  illustra- 
coffin,  and  buried  in  one  of  the  ted,  by  considering  them  in  reference 
churches  of  Paris  t.  to  the  situation  and  alliances  of  the 

Such  was  the  end  of  Louis  dc  Lux-  Count  of  S.  Paul. 

*  Messire  Petit  Jehan  has  been  rendered  iminortiil  by  his  introduction  into  Quentin 
Hurward,  for  we  sup|x)sc  he  is  the  prototype  of  Petit-Andre.  It  may  gratify  some  i>f 
mr  readers  to  learn  that  this  wretch  met  with  a  punishment  he  descrvetl.  Bo  was 
assassinated  in  Paris  for  some  insolences  he  had  committed.  (La  Chron.  Scand.  aim. 
Ii77.)  For  the  character  of  another  monster,  M.  Tristan  1’  Bcrmite,  associated  with 
I’etit*  Andre  in  the  novel  w'C  have  mentioned,  w  e  refer  to  the  com|)arisou  of  I  amis 
XI.  and  Louis  XII.  by  Seyssel,  in  his  Ilistoire  de  Louis  XII.  We  may,  at  sonic 
other  time,  have  more  to  say  of  tliem,  and  other  minions  of  Louis  XL  They  form, 
indeed,  an  important  Hem  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

t  Molinet,  Canon  of  Valenciennes,  made  the  following  verses  on  occasion  of  the 
^  unstable's  execution 

J’ay  veu  Saint- Paul  cn  gloire 
Ravy  jusques  es  Cieux 
Puis  descendre  cn  has  loire 
Mai  en  grace  des  Dieux 
Saint-Pierre  Pen  delivre 
Ft  au  Prince  Ic  livre 
Qui  Ic  decapita. 

Edit,  de  Comiuei^  par  V Atdtc  J^inpirt,  I’ul.  /.  p.  ;?Jl, 
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Stauley.~-->h\it  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

(  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rfordwest  in  Wales. 

iS7ari2e^.«— What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

CArijf.— Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier, 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley  ; 

Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 

And  Rice  ap  Thoaiasj  with  a  valiant  crew  , 

And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth. 

_  Richard  lIL^Act  I\\  Sc.  o. 


i 


There  arc,  perhaps,  few  more 
ititcre'sting  dei)artments  of  polite  li¬ 
terature  than  that  of  Historical 
Biography.  The  events  of  a  great  and 
distinguished  man's  life  are  so  in- 
corjrorated  with  the  events  of  the  age 
in  which  he  flourished,  that  a  faith- 
fifl  record  of  them  comprises  much 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
])eriod.  F rom  the  details  of  his  public 
life  we  learn  the  one,  and  from  those 
of  his  private  life  the  other.  These 
advantages  are  super-eminently  af¬ 
forded  by  a  very  rare  and  amusing 
manuscript,  containing  the  memoir 
of  Rice  ap  Thomas,  a  Welsh  Chief¬ 
tain  of  great  note  in  his  day,  and  no 
less  famed  for  his  own  hereditary 
honours,  than  for  his  instrumentali¬ 
ty  in  seating  Henry  the  Seventh  on 
the  tottering  and  distracted  throne  of 
Fhigland.  But,  independently  of  the 
historical  interest  and  value  attached 
to  the  n)anuscript,  it  is,  of  itself,  a 
most  entertaining  composition  ;  and 
its  title  is  a  gooil  forerunner  of  the 
general  quaintness  of  its  style.  The 
following  is  this  title,  and  our  readers 
will  see  that  this  Cambrian  hero  was 
worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the 
men  “  of  great  fame  and  worth," 
who  opposed  the  cruelty  of  “  the 
crooked-back  tyrant."  A  Short 
View  of  the  Long  Life  of  that  ever- 
wisc,  valiant,  and  fortunate  Com¬ 
mander,  Rice  ap  Thomas,  Knight, 
Consuble,  and  Lieutenant  of  Breck¬ 
nock  ;  Chamberlain  of  Caermarthen 
and  Caerdigan ;  Seneschal  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Haverfordwest,  Ross,  and 
Buillt;  Justiciary  of  South  Wales, 
and  Govemour  of  all  Wales ;  Knight 
Banncrett,  and  Knight  of  the  most 
honourable  Order  of  the  Garter ;  a 
Privy  Councillor  to  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth,  and  favourite  to  Henry  the 
Eighth." 


This  learned  composition,  and 
learned  indeed  it  is,  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  but  was  writ- 
ten  by  a  descendant,  to  coinineinorute 
the  mighty  exploits  and  superabun¬ 
dant  honours  of  an  ancestor,  who, 
as  we  may  learn  from  his  numerous 
titles,  was  a  man  of  some  notoriety 
in  his  day.  The  writer,  whose  name 
is  not  disclosed,  lived  and  flourished 
in  the  erudite  reign  of  the  first 
James  ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  documents  made  use 
of  in  the  compilation  were  perfectly 
authentic  ;  indeed  wc  have  cause  to 
know,  from  our  own  local  knowledge, 
that  several  of  the  incidents  which 
are  recorded,  although  trivial  in 
themselves,  are  borne  out  by  facts  of 
greater  importance,  and  so  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas's  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence  left  no  memorials  of  his  glory 
among  the  mountain  wilds  of  the 
Principality :  there  are  stilly  in  ex¬ 
istence  several  traditions  of  his  prow¬ 
ess,  his  wealth,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  valour ;  and  although,  in  some 
points,  these  traditions  differ  from  the 
grave  details  of  his  biographer,  the 
variation  is  only  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  between  the  far-distant 
traditions  of  an  untutored  and  par¬ 
tial  peasautry,  and  the  deliberate  r^ 
flections  and  records  of  a  learned 
historian. 

In  the  Proeme,  or  Apparatus  to 
the  Ensuinge  Worke,"  the  author 
inveighs  most  bitterly  against  those 
“  who  have  crept  into  great  honourt 
and  eminent  places  per 
sinister  and  indirect  courses.  * 
he  does,  that  he  may  the  naof®  *  * 
vantagcously  contrast  with  such  up 
starts  the  honourable  exaltation  an 
manly  virtues  of  his  ancestor,  ^ 


Memoir  of  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas*  (i?3 

Kicc,  who  certainly  was,  as  things  the  Carthaginians,  had  its  Hannibal 
were,  a  very  upright  and  indcpen-  too,  even  the  great  Rice,  the  subject 
(lent  chieftain.  Hut  we  must  not  of  this  ensuinge  discourse ;  nay,  he 
forestal  our  author  ;  he  shall  detail  was  more  than  a  Hannibal,  carrying 
the  adventures  of  this  Cambrian  yet  this  advantage  with  him,  that  he 
worthy.  never  met  with  a  Marcellus  to  teach 

”  There  are  yett  among  us,  the  him  in  martiale  matters.  He  was,  to 
small  remainder  of  the  ancient  Brit-  do  him  but  right,  both  a  Marcellus 
taines,  certaine  old  recordes  left  (all-  and  a  Fabius  Maximus  ;  for,  as  they 
devouring  time  as  yelt  wanting  time  of  Home,  so  he  of  Wales,  might 
to  devour  all,)  wherein,  to  our  greate  truly  be  called  their  sworde  and  buck, 
comfort,  we  may  behold  how  this  ler.  You  shall  seldom  read  in  mar- 
famous  isle,  for  manie  centuries  of  tial  story  of  any  man  adorned  with 
ycares  past,  hath  been  beautified  and  such  high  attributes  and  epithets  of 
adorned  with  the  honourable  title  of  honour  as  this  Rice  was,  both  by 
Ynysy  Cedeirie,  or  Insula  Foriium  :  English  historiographers,  and  es]ie- 
a  most  true  and  infallible  argument  sciallie  among  our  AV^elsh  Bardes, 

I  of  our  undaunted  prowess  and  brave  who,  in  their  rhythmes  and  carols, 
achievements  in  tnose  former  ages,  inagnifie  him  above  all  that  ever  were 
Oh !  there  was  a  time  when  we  had  in  those  partes." 
our  Mutii,  our  Fabricii,  and  our  Re-  These  “  epithets  of  honour"  then 
guli,  as  well  as  Rome ;  and  we  had  follow,  and  very  grand  and  sonour- 
our  Socrates*  and  our  Cato's  too, —  ous  they  are.  Tudor  A  led,  “  a  fa- 
men  little  dredding  fire,  povertie,  mous  poete  in  those  dayes,"  calls 
exile,  torment,  poyson,  or  death,  him  “  Tarian  a  ihalwas  i  wlddt*  the 
whenthesavingor  upholding  of  their  shield  and  buckler  of  his  country  ; 
countrie*s  honour  were  once  in  ques-  Rys  Naumor  entitles  him  “  lirvnd^ 
tion.  That  we  may  not  suffer  the  dor  y  Brutanniaid,**  the  Shield  of 
fame  of  our  noble  progenitors  utterlie  Britain  ;  Lewis  Mon  designates  him 

j  to  perish,  let  us  but  imagine  this  as  **  Camptwr  y  Cymry/*  the  Cham^ 

I  s[»ciouse  goodlic  island  to  be  a  fair  pion  of  \ Yales  ;  Jorewerth  Fyng- 

f  tfian^lar  garden,  and  out  of  each  cor-  Iwyd,  “flying  beyond  his  circle," 

ner  thereof,  among  the  manie  sweetes  styles  him  nothing  less  than  “  Fen 
there  growing,  let  us  select  some  y  Byd,**  the  Head  of  the  ^Yorld. 
choice  flower  of  chivalry  to  solace  Others  have  chronicled  his  fame,  and 
aikl  refresh  our  too-much  dejected  emblazonetl  his  virtues,  under  the 
spirits.  Fix  we  our  eyes  first  upon  titles  of  the  Scourge  of  the  Obsii- 
that  noble  chieftaine,  the  stout  Earl  nate,  the  Protection  of  the  Innocent, 
Percie,  and  then  upon  his  noe  less  and  the  Heart  of  the  Soldier :  while 
noble  antagonist,  the  renowned  Earl  “  Christopher  Ocland,  an  English- 
Bouglas:  examine  we  their  brave  man,  will  have  him  named  Flos 
actions  and  doughty  performances  in  Cambro-  Brit  annum  ;  and  Mr  Cam- 
that  memorable  combate  of  braverie,  den  doth  him  the  honour  to  call  him 
and  of  f(ayeU  de  coeur,  as  the  French  Delicue  Htnriri  Octavi.'*  “  'J'hus 
tcrnie  it,  in  Chevy  Chase ;  there  may  may  you  see,"  quoth  our  annalist, 

►  we  behold  Hector  against  Ajax,  and  by  clapping  these  eulogiums  and 
Ajax  against  Hector,  both  conque-  favours  upon  him,  of  what  high  csti- 
rors,  both  conquered— equale  com-  mation  that  noble  gentleman  was  in 
hatants.  Had  England  and  Scotland  those  ilayes,  when  his  virtues  hani- 
bcen  wagered  for  the  garland,  then,  mered  and  hewed  him  out  these  glo- 
Rome  and  Alba  were  in  time  past,  rious  titles.  Now,  should  these  three 
there  had  been  champions  for  them  brave  champions  (Percy,  Douglas,  and 
indeede !  Now,  to  add  unto  these  two  Rice,  to  wit)  have  met  and  encoun- 
worthies,  (and  so  make  up  my  trian-  tered  in  a  fight  imitating  the  Mata- 
give  roe  leave  to  point  you  out  chin  Danse  •,  os  that  dance  hcreto- 
a  third  in  Wales ;  for  Wales,  as  that  fore  was  invented  in  imitation  of 
famous  commander  himself  said  of  such  a  fight,  each  one  having  two 


•  Tbs  Matarhin  Dance,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  was  s  fight  that  did  imitate 
dw  Matacbin  «  for  they  being  bat  three  that  fought,  avery  one  had  two  adversaries, 
linking  liim  who  struck  the  third  Ueoce  our  authur*s  allusion. 
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atl  vcrsarics,  this  of  necessity  must 
have  followed — England  bad  been 
England  still,  Scotland  Scotland, 
ami  Wales  Wales.  But  peace,  and 
the  Goil  of  peace,  bas  produced  those 
effects,  by  conjoyning  these  three  in 
one,  which,  perhaps  otherwise,  the 
doubtful  valour  of  their  invincible 
swords  might  have  perpetually  se¬ 
vered,  trino-uni  sit  gloria.  Now,  to 
set  an  edge  upon  our  appetites,  and 
to  give  lief  and  quickening  to  those 
good  notions  which  often  arise  in 
noble  heartes,  the  shortest  and  readi¬ 
est  way  (no  doubt)  is  by  example  ; 
for  by  precept  is  a  journey  some¬ 
what  too  far  about ;  besides,  our 
tares  are  not  of  that  cre<lit  with  us 
as  our  eyes,  neither  do  the  wordes 
of  men  so  soon  take  us  as  their  man¬ 
ners.  Then  let  us  call  to  mind  our 
Bedford,  our  Salisbury,  our  Tall>ot, 
or  this  grave  Rice,  true  patternes  of 
wisdom,  magnanimitie,  and  justice, 
or  what  else  may  deserve  the  name 
of  praise.  Oh  !  had  we,  in  our  late 
cx|)editions,  but  carried  the  bones  of 
a  Bedford  about  us,  as  the  Turks 
tlid  George  Castriot’s,  that  invinci¬ 
ble  Turco-Mastix  ;  or  cried  out  A 
'I'albot !  A  Talbot !  or  had  we  Head 
this  great  Rice,  and  clapped  his  skin 
upon  our  drum-head,  as  Zisca,  that 
great  commander,  would  have  had 
the  Bohemians  to  have  done  his,  we- 
had  no  question  made  cither  abso¬ 
lute  contjuest  of  the  French,  or  rat¬ 
tled  'them  away,  or  (at  leastwise) 
shown  ourselves  invincible.  But 
this  is  a  sore  too  green,  too  tender 
ibr  the  tender  touch.” 

Notwithstanding  the  high  honour 
and  excellent  fame  of  liis  hero,  our 
Biographer  considers  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  explain  very  particu¬ 
larly  why  he  has  been  induced  to 
presume  to  write  his  life ;  and 
these,  he  says,  are  his  reasons : 
“  First,  to  revive  an  ancient  custom 
of  writing  the  lives  of  wortliy  men, 
so  that  their  fame  might  not  pe¬ 
rish.  My  •  second  reason  proceeds 
from  a  desire  1  have  to  dash  in 
pieces  some  false  forged  traditions 
concerning  this  Rice,  which  daily 
(so  apt,  for  old  affection,  are  we  to 
believe  wonders  of  that  man)  in- 
crcasetli  among  the  credulous  mul¬ 
titude,  and  may  hereafter,  if  not 
prevented,  bring  his  name,  as  of 
others,  into  suspect.  And,  lastly, 


in  discharge  of  the  icvercntc  I  owe 
to  his  memory,  (for  1  may  not  dijiy 
but  1  have  an  interest  in  his  blood,) 
I  could  not  chuse  but  let  my  pui 
play  the  part  of  a  spade,  to  dig  him 
out  of  the  pit  of  oblivion.  Truth, 
tlien,  is  the  uiiug  1  do  earnestly  aim’ 
at,  which  cannot  be  attained  but  by 
conference  with  old  records.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  VFales,  especially  they 
of  the  north,  who  are  the  best  pre¬ 
servers  of  antiquity,  will  peruse  their 
moth-eaten  writings,  and  communi¬ 
cate  their  knowledge  with  mine,  they 
shall  do  great  honour  to  Rice  ap 
Thomas’s  ashes,  and  perhaps  thereby 
revive  the  memory  of  their  own  no¬ 
ble  ancestors,  who  ran  the  fortune 
of  the  wars  with  him,  qui  jam  illa^ 
crimabiles  nrgentur  ignuilquc  iuiif>a 
node,  t/nia  careni  vote  sacra.’* 
Having  thus  satisfactorily  explain¬ 
ed  the  reasons  of  his  presumption, 
our  historian  proceeds  with  his  nar¬ 
rative,  commencing  witli  a  brief 
survey  of  the  birth,  exidoits,  line¬ 
age,  and  death  of  (Griffith  ap  Nicho¬ 
las,  the  grandfather  of  Rice ;  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  con¬ 
sequence,  “  having  for  power  and 
command,  together  with  fastness  of 
kindred  and  friends,  (a  rare  thing 
in  those  times,)  few  equals  or  supe¬ 
riors  ;  having  also  an  estate  at  least 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  a-ycar,  old 
rent  of  assize,  seven  strong  castles, 
and  seven  houses.  He  was  linkeil 
also,  by  marriage,  to  three  great 
houses,  having  a  plentiful  issue  by 
all  three, — valiant  and  courageous 
sons,  to  second  him  in  all  dangers ; 
daughters  bestowed  upon  men  of 
the  greatest  reckoning  and  account 
in  all  South  Wales ;  and  his  eldest 
son,  being  matched  to  the  chief 
house  in  North  Wales,  drew'  in  like¬ 
wise  to  himself  a  raightie  alliance. 
For  his  descent,  he  was  in  the  fourth 
degree  to  Sir  Glyder,  surnained  the 
Black  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre ;  and 
so  upward  in  a  direct  series  and  long 
concatenation  of  worthy  progenitors 
up  to  Sir  Urien  Rheged,  King  o 
Gow’cr  in  Wales,  Prince  of  Murri 
in  Scotland,  Lord  of  Kidwelly, 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table  to  Kt^b 
Arthur.”  As  the  said  honourobiy- 
descended  Griffith  was  actively 

gaged  in  the  civil  commotions  wiin: 

arose  out  of  the  rivalry  of  the  h®'* 
of  Y  ork  aud  Lancaster,  when 
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— - “  Here  a  snow. white  rose, 

And  there  a  red,  with  fatal  blossoming 
And  deadly  fragrance,  maddened  all  the 
land 

we  shall  briefly  epitomise  his  valo¬ 
rous  deeds,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
narration  of  the  exploits  of  his  gal¬ 
lant  grandson,  commencing  with  our 
author’s  own  quaint  and  curious  in¬ 
troduction  to  these  deeds  of  “  high 
emprize,”  and  stormy  turbulence. 

“In  the  ruffling  dayes  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fourth,  when 
we  were  at  our  Cujus  esi  terra  ?  Ab¬ 
ner’s  question,  and  no  Qi^dipus  then 
living  to  resolve  the  same, — when 
the  fair  face  of  this  flourishing  king¬ 
dom  was  so  unnaturally  scratched 
and  disfigured  by  the  uncivil  hands 
of  its  own  inhabitants, — when  our 
crown  lay  between  the  anvil  and 
the  hammer,  in  extremo  discriminef 
neither  York’s  nor  Lancaster’s  for¬ 
tune,  still  like  herself,  playing  at 
fast  and  loose  with  them  both,  some¬ 
times  raying,  sometimes  depressing 
the  beams  of  sovereignty  with  a  false 
finger, — when  our  king  was  a  true 
lawful  king  to-day,  and  a  traitour 
to-morrow,  and  so  adjudged  to  be  by 
Act  of  l*arliament — woeful  times  ! — 
when  a  l*arlianient,  the  mouth  of 
Justice,  wrested  from  its  own  true 
bias,  durst  sj)cak  in  no  other  lan¬ 
guage,  true  or  false,  but  such  as  the 
sword  did  dictate, — when  our  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  our  nobles,  had  no 
W'ay  of  appeasing  the  furie  of  Bello- 
na,  but  with  a  sacrifice  of  their  ow  n 
blood, — when  our  Commons,  and 
the  whole  bodie  of  this  realm,  either 
fearing  the  event,  or  j>erplexed  with 
the  t^ious  debasement  of  the  title, 
or  tired  with  the  heavy  pressure  of 
their  lingering  calamities,  were  even 
ready  to  split  upon  a  desperate  rock ; 
and,  to  conclude,  if  we  guess  not 
amiss,  among  themselves,  Juxia  vo- 
cem  illam  meretricianif  nec  Eboraco 
toh\  nec  Lancastriw  soli,  sed  dividatur, 
— Oh,  the  dayes  I — In  those  dayes,  1 
say,  tumultuary,  tempestuous  dayes, 
there  was  of  Wales,  among  many  that 
fished  in  those  troublous  seas,  one 
Orifflth  ap  Nicholas,  a  man  for 
power,  riches,  and  parentage,  beyond 
all  the  great  men  in  those  i>arts.” 

Like  other  great  and  illustrious 
personages,  the  gallant  career  of 
Orifflth  ap  Nicholas  was  predicted 
to  his  mother  before  he  was  born. 
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His  noble  mother,  the  lineal  •  de¬ 
scendant  of  Elystan  (»lodryd<l,  Earl 
of  Ferlex,  and  Prince  of  all  those 
goodly  counties  between  W  ye  and 
lik*vern,  drawing  near  her  delivery, 
dreamt  (as  if  she  had  a  Paris  or  a 
Pericles  there)  that  in  her  womb 
grew  a  bay  tree,  the  root  whereof 
tore  up  her  bowels,  and  the  branches 
reached  from  the  'Paw  to  the  Tivy, — 
two  rivers,  the  one  on  the  confines  of 
Glamorganshire,  the  other  in  Car¬ 
diganshire, — which  gave  her  occasion 
prophetically  to  say,  that  sure  she 
was  to  dye  of  that  birth ;  yet  her 
hope  w'as,  and  therein  lay  her  com¬ 
fort,  that  out  of  her  loynes  one  should 
come,  which  in  those  partes  should 
carry  a  principal  sway.  Neither  erretl 
she  in  her  divination,  for,  falling 
into  a  painful  and  desperate  labour, 
and  being  told  that  either  she  or  her 
child  must  perish, — “  Well,  then,” 
said  she,  with  a  masculine  courage, 

“  if  it  must  be  so,  let  me  perish ;  but 
if  it  be  possible,  save  this  poor  child 
of  mine,  for  your  future  comfort, 
strength,  and  countenance where¬ 
upon  her  belly,  by  the  desire  of  the 
surgeons,  w’as  cut  oi)en,  and  so  the 
child  W'as  j)reserved,  who,  indeed, 
as  she  had  foretold,  grew  in  time  to 
be  a  man  of  great  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  in  his  country,  and  so  continued 
Ids  posterity  for  four  or  five  descents 
after  him.  “  The  child  (now  Grif¬ 
fith  ap  Nicholas)  growing  in  years, 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  hot,  liery,  and 
choleric  sjdrit  ,*  one  whose  counsels 
were  all  in  tnrbido,  ami,  therefore, 
naturally  fitly  composed  and  framed 
for  the  times.  V’ery  wise  he  was, 
and  infinitely  subtle  and  crafty,  am¬ 
bitious  beyond  measure,  of  a  busy, 
stirring  brain,  which  made  many 
to  conjecture  (as  Themistocles  his 
schoolmaster  did  of  him)  that  sure 
some  great  matter  hanged  over  his 
head.” 

A  person  of  Griffith’s  consequence, 
was  not  long  an  object  of  disregard 
to  the  opposing  factions  in  England. 
Eacli  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  al¬ 
liance  ;  but  he  cunningly  remained  . 
neuter.  He  had,  however,  his  own 
private  quarrels  to  contend  with,  and 
with  men,  too,  of  the  first  rank  in 
England.  “  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
quarrelled  with  him,  for  detaining . 
from  him  one  half  of  two  plough¬ 
lands  and  a  half  of  land,  with  the 
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ap|Mirieii3!K*os,  lyinj?,  and  being  in  on,  to  the  groat  Urtrimcnt,  loss,  ami 
the  iDarches  ol*  W  ales  ;  for  which  cndainadgement,  of  those  iieighlMiur- 
tlie  said  Duke  brought  a  p*<sci/«  ing  counties,  which  Griffith  ap  Ni- 
quod  reddat  against  him,  to  which  cholas,  from  time  to  time,  passiil 
he  refused  to  appear,  being  often  over,  and  noticed  not.”  But  these 
called  upon  and  warned  by  the  enormities  grew  more  extensive,  and 
Sberift*'s  suininonitors  thereunto,  complaints  were  at  length  made  to 
Griffith  ap  Nicholas  was  captain  of  the  English  Government,  who  dc^ 
the  strong  castle  of  Cilgeran,  in  puted  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
Pembrokeshire,  and  held  the  same  the  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which 
by  letters  patent  from  the  King;  was  Lord  Whitney.  Chir  amusing 
which  captainship,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Biographer  shall  relate  the  reception 
Pembroke,  taking  a  liking  to,  wrought  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  result 
so  by  h  is  power  at  court,  that  the  of  their  visit : 
said  letters  patent  were  torn,  can-  “  Coming  to  Llanandifry,  a  town 
celleil,  and  damned,  and  a  new  grant  twenty  miles  distant  froinCarmar- 
thereof  made  to  the  said  Earl ;  and  then,  Griffith  ap  Nicholas,  (for  so 
this  was  the  cause  of  a  perpetual  goes  the  tale,  which  I  the  rather 
heart-burning  in  them  to  each  other,  set  down,  because  I  have  heard  the 
The  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  same  sweetened  in  the  relation  by 
Buckingham  and  him  was  the  quar-  that  great  light  and  ornament  of  our 
rel  of  old  between  great  one’s  neigh-  church,  Andrews,  Bisliop  of  W’in- 
hourhood,an(l  jealousy  of  each  other’s  Chester,  at  his  owne  table— a  man 
|)owcr  and  commanding  ;  and  that  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  llri- 
ccasetl  not  betw'een  their  posterity  tish  tongue  in  his  latur  days,  and 
till  Richard  the  Third’s  time,  when  so,  (perchance,)  by  way  of  discourse 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Rice  with  srrr  of  that  country,  might 
ap  Tliomas  W'ere  wrought  to  lay  catch  up  this  tradition,)  (iriflith  ap 
aside  private  spleen,  for  the  public  Nicholas,  1  say, having  notice  thereof, 
goo«l.”  met  them  a  mile  or  two  l)eyon(l. 

But  notwithstanding  the  high  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  having  four 
rank  and  power  of  his  enemies,  Grif-  or  five  in  his  company  raggedly  at- 
fith  enUTtaiiied  no  fears  of  their  ven-  tired,  and  poorelier  horsed,  leaving 
gcanct',  hut  remained  unshaken  and  the  rest  of  his  traine  at  distance,  to. 
iinmovetl,  among  the  mountain-fast-  follow  him,  and  to  be  ever  ready  at 
nesses  of  the  country.  “  The  more  his  heck  and  call  upon  occasion.  In 
they  bestirred  thcinstdves,  the  more  the  mean  while,  he  salutes  the  corn- 
fixed  and  immoveable  was  he  ;  not  missioners,  makes  himself  known 
unlike  a  tree  subject  to  wind  and  unto  them,  and  withal  desires  to  at- 
weather,  quee  ipsa  vexaiione  conslrin^  tend  them,  for  their  better  guidance 
gitur,  et  radices  certius  figit»*’  Al-  and  conduction,  to  the  end  of  their 
though  these  great  noblemen  could  journey.  The  Lord  Whitney  hear- 
not  excite  him  into  open  hostility,  inghisname,  and  glad  (as  he  thought) 
the  sedulous  exertions  of  his  own  to  have  him  in  his  toyl,  whom  he 
countrymen  compelled  him,  sooner  thought  would  play  least  in  sight, 
than  lie  originally  intended,  to  make  yet  observing  the  poorness  of  his 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene,  condition,  and  how  begpirly  he  was 
Griffith,  like  most  of  the  Welsh  chief-  attended,  it  would  not  sink  into  the 
tains  at  that  time,  hated  the  Eng-  Lonl  Whitney’s  head  that  this  was 
lisb  generally,  and  lus  countrymen  the  great  Nicholas,  so  much  famed 
took  advantage  of  this,  “  persuading  at  court  for  the  extraordinary  power 
him  that  times  were  now  fit  and  sea-  and  authority  he  had  in  hia  own 
sonable  for  revenge.  Whereupon,  country,  but  rather  some  excursor  or 
divers  of  them  building  upon  his  hoor-hailer,  in  those  unquiet  tinrws, 

countenance  and  protection,  made  flyingabroadfor  prey;  or,  atthebest, 

somewhat  bold  witli  those  of  the  but  ^me  scoutes,  or  espials,  sent  out 

marches,  (a  usual  thing  between  the  to  discover  his  approach,  and  so  to  give 

Scotch  and  English  in  the  borders,  notice  to  malefactors  to  stand  tloo . 
upon  the  like  disturbances,)  robbing  Well,  on  they  go  till  they  come  to 
and  stealing  from  them  their  cattle,  Ahermarlais.  Cistlc,  and  *! 

and  wlut  else  tlicy  could  lay  hands  these  doubts  and  fetres  were  dispelk'd, 
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ainl  the  true  - Griffith;  ap  Nicholas  The  commissioners  wore  so  irctt li- 
tliscovoretl,  for  Thomas  ap  Cvriffith,  quored,  that,  for  that  iiigl^t,  tliey,ft)r- 
thc  younger,  a  stout  an«l  hardy  gen-  got  quite  the  erraml  they  caino  for,’* 
ileinan,  meeting  his  fatlier  in  that  and  Owen  ap  Griffith  succeetied  in 
place,  with  a  hundred  tall  men,»  gaining  possession  of  the  commission, 
i)ravely  mounted,  descended  there  “  of  which  he  gave  his  father  present 
from  his  horse,  and  kissed  his  fa-  notice/'  The  next  morning  (iriffith 
iher's  stirrup,  and  desired  to  receive  ap  Nicholas  was  formally  summoned 
his  commands,  which  the  Lord  Whit-  to  appear  before  the  commissioner, 
ney  |M'rceiving,  new  doubts  and  jea-  the  mayor,  and  sheriffs,  and  he  was 
lousies  began  to  tumble  in  his  brains  ;  arrested  in  the  King’s  name,  to  an- 
for,  thought  he,  if  Griffith  ap  Nicho-  swer  certain  accusations  preferred 
las  appears  thus  in  a  hostile  manner  against  him.  The  old  chieftain  snb- 
unto  us,  with  multitudes  of  men  pre-  initted  with  a  show  of  much  obedi- 
pared  and  fitted  as  for  the  field,  it  is  ent  humility,  at  the  same  time  de- 
not  likely  he  will  obey  our  commis-  daring  that  he  held  himself  not 
sion,  or  stand  at  all  to  the  trial  of  bound  to  stand  to  the  arrest,  or  to 
justice,  unless  he  be  innocent.  They  make  any  answer  to  the  charge,  “  un- 
had  not  gone  above  five  miles  further,  less  the  commission  W’as  publicly 
in  tlieir  way  to  a  house  of  his  called  read,  and  every  thing  managetl  in  a 
Newton,  but  Owen  ap  Griffith,  the  fair  and  legal  manner."  “  Reason 
second  son,  saluted  them  in  a  far  good,”  quoth  the  Lord  M’hitney, 
braver  equipage,  having  two  hun-  “  and  yon  shall  both  see  it  and  hoar 
dred  horse  attending,  well  mounted  it  read  and  so,  putting  his  hand 
and  armed.  This  Owen  had  much  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  for  the  com- 
of  his  father’s  craft  and  subtlety  in  mission,  he  found  that  “  there  it  was 
him;  he  was  bold,  besides,  and  ac-  not,"  neither  did  any  of  his  fellows  or 
tive;  he  could,  like  the  Cameleon,  followers  know  what  was  become  of 
or  I'roteus-likc,  take  all  shapes,  turn  it,  or  know  whom  they  might  charge 
lumself  into  all  colours ;  an  excellent  with  its  removal.  It  was  now  Grif- 
artisan  he  was  in  discovering  men's  fith's  turn  to  enact  the  great  man, 
secrets,  and  observing  their  disposi-  and  accordingly  ho  “  starts  up  in  a 
tions.  The  commissioners  had  not  fury,  clapping  his  hat  upon  his  he.'id, 
rested  themselves  above  an  hour  or  and  looking  about  upon  his  Sf'U'^  and 
two,  but  he  had  dived  so  far  into  their  friends,  ‘  What,'  says  he,  ‘  have  we 
counsels,  as  gave  him  assurance  that  cozeners  and  cheaters  come  hither  to 
bis  father  was  the  chief  man  shot  at  abuse  the  King's  power,  and  to  dis- 
in  their  commission,  a  thing  he  and  quiet  his  true-hearted  subjects  ?’ 
his  friends  were  ignorant  of  before,  then,  turning  about  to  the  commis- 
H  hereupon  consultation  was  taken  sioners,  he  raps  out  a  great  oath,  and 
for  to  steale  away  his  commission,  says,  ‘  ere  the  next  day  were  at  an 
which  this  Owen  undertook,  and  per-  end,  he  would  hang  them  all  up  for 
formeil  accordingly.  To  Carmarthen  traitors  and  impostors,'  and  so  com¬ 
at  last  they  came,  where,  in  their  wray,  mands  hands  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
at  Abergwilly,  a  small  village,  some  and  to  carry  them  to  prison."  By 
nnle  this  side  the  toune,  Thomas  this  mantouvre  the  Welshman  made 
ap  Griffith,  the  elder,-  a  man  of  a  hit  own  terms,  and  my  Lord  Whit- 
sweete,  mild,  and  gentle  disposition,  ney  and  his  colleagues  were  fain  to 
presents  his  services,  first  to  his  fa-  make  their  exit  out  of  the  country,, 
ther,  then  to  the  commissioners.  “  tarrying  no  further  question,”  and 
He  had  five  hundred  tall  men  fol-  with  no  inclination  to  insist  upon  a 
lowing  him,  and  they  were  well  di»-  compliance  with  the  contents  of  the 
ciplined,  whom  before,  in  good  or-  commission.  “  What  was  the  itide 
tier,  on  foot  he  leads,  even  till  they  of  this  great  affront,"  observes  our 
conie  to  the  commissioners’  lodging,  author,  **  or  how  digested  by  the 
awl  tiieK  Griffith  left  them  for  that  State,  I  could  never  learn  ;  only  it  ia 
night,  commanding  his  three  sons  to  to  be  imagined  that  it  was  hushed 
attend . them  at  supper^  and  to  see  up  and  smothered,  as  fearing,  in 
^em  fairly  entreated."  thoae  wavering  and  tottering  timet,  to 

With  this  injunction  these  dutiful  proceed  in  a  rough  and  harsh  wav 
>003  complied  to  the  very  letter,  with  one  to  potent  among  the  Welsh 
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as  this  man  was.’*  One  consequence,  '  welcome  death,  since  honour  and 
Jiowcver,  of  tliis  adventure,  was  the  victory  make  for  us  and  so,  sliak- 
termination  of  the  cautious  ncutra-  ing  off  his  clog  of  earth,  he  soared  un 
lity  which  the  MVlsh  chieftain  had  in  a  divine  contemplation  to  heaviji, 
hitherto  maintained  with  regard  to  the  place  of  his  rest.  And  this  is 
the  “  rival  roses,”  and  he  “  directly  more  than  ever  came  to  the  know- 
and  resolutely  thrust  himself  into  the  ledge  of  Hollingshed,  Hall,  Grafton, 
Yorkish  cause,”  to  the  great  satisfac-  and  others  ejusdem  fur  juris 
lion  of  the  adherents  of  that  party.-  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  was  succeede«l 
'^riie  hostility  which  had  existed  be-  in  his  title  and  fortunes  by  his  eldest 
tween  Griffith  and  the  Duke  of  York  son  Thomas,  the  father  of  our  hero, 
was  si)eedily  ended,  and  the  new  ally  Rice.  Thomas  was  of  a  **  mild! 
entered,  with  heart  and  hand,  into  meek,  and  gracious  disposition  ; 
the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Duke’s  very  much  retired,  full  of  thoughts* 
party.  Rut  the  time  was  now  ap-  and  ever  meditating  alone,  or  can- 
proaching,  when  the  valorous  Grif-  vassing  with  those  who  might  best 
lith  w’as  to  be  gathered  to  those  fa-  inform  his  conscience.”  Yet  he  was 
thers  whose  honour  he  had  so  highly  a  proficient  in  all  the  vigorous  and 
magnified.  After  the  battle  of  Wake-  manly  exercises  of  the  age,  being  the 
field,  where  the  Duke  of  York  w’as  best  horseman  in  the  country,  “and 
slain,  the  Karl  of  March,  his  eldest  for  true  skill  at  his  weapons,  he  was 
son,  collected  all  the  force  in  his  inferior  to  none,  being  commonly 
power,  to  revenge  his  father’s  death,  called  the  Fair  Man  at  Arms”  But 
**  Among  the  many  that  resorted  to  notwithstanding  this,  “  ’J'hoinas  ap 
him,  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  was  of  most  Griffith  could,  at  no  hand,  away  with 
eminent  note,  having  seven  or  eight  the  fractures  and  hurtments  then  in 
hundred  men  following  of  him,  well  the  State  ;  calling  it  an  unnatural 
armed,  well  ordered,  goodly  of  sta-  sway,  where  the  father  fought  against 
ture,  and  hearts  answerable  there-  the  son,  the  brother  against  the 
unto.  'J’he  Earl  of  March’s  design  brother,  the  servant  against  his  mas- 
was  to  have  met  and  encountered  ter,  and  the  subject  against  bis  sovc- 
with  the  Queen  and  his  father’s  reign,  he  being  otherwise  composed 
murderers  in  the  field ;  but  Jasper,  by  nature  and  education,  and  ever 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  stood  as  a  block  wishing  peace.”  Rut  to  “  stand  as 
in  his  w'ay,  who,  for  liis  honour's  neuter”  in  such  tumultuous  times 

sake,  at  that  time  had  been  better  was  neither  consistent  withthe  (’hief- 

employeil  elsewdiere  :  although  he  tain’s  reputation,  nor  indeed  with 
proved  somewhat  cross  to  the  Earl  of  his  safety  ;  and  so  he  quitted  his 
March’s  purposes,  yet  Griffith  ap  native  land,  and  served  “  for  many 
Nicholas  was  much  joyed  thereat,  yegrsintheRurgundian  w’ars.”  From 
Jioping  notv  to  be  fully  revenged  of  Rurgundy,  however,  he  was  coni- 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  old  displea-  pelled  to  return,  in  consequence  of  a 
sure.  To  be  brief,  both  armies  met  love-affair  with  a  near  kinswoman  of 
on  a  plain,  near  Mortimer's  Cross,  the  Duke.  Cupid,  it  seems,”  oh- 
Aftcr  large  demonstrations  of  prowess  serves  his  Riographer,  “claiming 

and  magnanimity  on  either  side,  an  interest  in  him  as  well  as  Mars ; 
Griffith  ap  Nicholas  receives  a  mor-  but  he  found  “  no  true  peace  and 
tal  wound.  Owen  ap  Griffith,  his  contentment”  at  home,  being  enga- 
second  son,  (the  eldest  being  left  at  ged  in  feuds,  and  divers  single 
home,  to  secure  his  own  fortunes,)  combats,  which  he  ever  perfornud 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  father’s  on  horseback — an  exercise  in  those 
troops,  maintains  the  fight,  and  pur-  days  wherein  he  was  singular,  an 
sues  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  even  to  even  victorious.”  His  known  skn^^ 
flight ;  so  the  day  fell  to  the  Yorkish  and  dexterity  in  the  “  M^mofnachtt, 
side.  Then  Owen  ap  Griffith,  making  or  single  combat,  militated  vwy 
^rch  for  his  father,  found  him  ly-  much  against  the  quiet  of  our  Chie  - 
ing  on  the  ground,  panting  and  tain,  for  all  the  turbulent  bi^- 
breathing  for  life,  to  whom  he  made  garts  of  the  country  were 
a  short  relation  of  the  Earl  of  March’s  to  try  their  fortune  with  him*  ^  .^1 
good  fortune,  and  his  enemies'  over-  relating  several  instances  of  his  s  > 
throw.  *  Well,  then,’  said  Griffith,  and  prowess,  our  author  records  t 
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lulluwiiig  amusing  advfiiture,  which  Griffith,  but,  without  any  anology 
would  make  an  admirable  scene  in  made  for  Ids  mistake,  he  tells  him  of 
the  hands  of  our  great  Novelist.  his  unmannerlincss,  and  that  he  was 

“  At  another  time  there  fell  out  come  thither  to  correct  him  for  his 
some  difference  between  Thomas  ap  sawsiness  towards  so  great  a  person 
CJriflith  and  William,  the  first  Earl  as  the  Earl  of  I^embroke.  ‘  In  good 
of  Pembroke,  of  the  noble  family  of  time.  Sir,’  said  Thomas  ap  Griffith  ; 
the  Herberts,  but  for  what  cause  I  ‘  but  1  pray,’  said  he,  *  is  not  my 
cannot  learn  ;  and  it  seems,  they  lord  of  courage  to  undergo  that  of- 
were  flown  to  such  high  terms,  that  fice  of  correction  himself^,  without 
one  Turberville  must  needs  combat  the  help  of  others  ?’  ‘  Yes,  certainly, 
Thomas  ap  Griffith,  on  the  Earl’s  but  you,  too  mean  a  copesmate  for 
behalf.  This  Turberville  was  an  ar-  one  of  his  place  and  dignity,  he  hath 
rogaiit  cracker,  and  a  notable  swash-  left  to  my  chastisement,*  said  Tur- 
bucklcr,  one  that  would  fight  on  any  berville.  *  \V^cll,  then,’  said  Thomas 
slight  occasion,  not  much  heeding  ap  Griffith,  (though  I  might  justly 
the  cause.  He,  on  a  time,  sends  his  e:tcept  against  my  tutor,)  where  is  it 
cartel,  or  letter  of  defiance,  to  the  your  pleasure  to  liave  me  to  school 
said  Thomas,  with  the  rhodomontade,  ‘Nay,  where  thou  wilt,  or  darcst,* 
that  if  he  did  not  suddenly  do  him  said  Turberville.  ‘  A  harsh  compli- 
rcason,  he  would  ferret  him  out  of  ment,*  said  Thomas  ap  Griffith  ;  ‘  I 
his  cimnie-bcrry,  the  castle  of  Aber-  am  not  ignorant,  as  I  am  defendant, 
marlais.  Thomas  ap  Griffith  smiled  that  both  time,  place,  and  weapons, 
at  the  message,  and  shaping  him  are  in  my  choice :  but,  speaking  in 
ail  answer  suitable  to  his  humour,  the  person  of  a  school-boy,  (for  no 
that  for  his  narte,  he  knew  him  not,  higher  account  you  seem  to  make  of 
neither  had  lie  even  cause  for  quar-  me,)  1  ween  it  is  not  the  fashion  for 
» cling  him  ;  and  therefore  prayed  scholars  to  appoint  wliere  their  mas- 
hiin,  that  if  he  had  desired  to  be  kill-  ters  shall  correct  them  ;  yet,  seeing 
ed,  he  would  make  choice  of  some  you  leave  it  to  me,  let  it  be  at  Ar- 
nthcr  rather  than  himself ;  for,  at  thurstone  in  Herefordshire,  a  place 
that  time,  he  had  neither  will  nor  indifferent  to  both,  (for  in  Glamor- 
leisure  to  undertake  so  butcherly  an  ganshire,  jierhaps,  you  may  think  it 
office.  This  scornful  return  so  much  is  not  safe  for  me,  and  liere,  in  Car- 
incensed  and  provoked  the  insuffer-  marthenshirc,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for 
able  pride  and  haughty  stomach  of  yon,)  there  will  1  attend,  with  niy 
Turberville,  that,  forthwith,  in  a  sword  at  iny  side,  and  my  lance  iii 
headlong  fury,  he  hies  him  to  Aber-  my  rest,  on  such  a  day.’  ‘  A  match, 
marlais,  and  coming  in  at  the  gate,  cried  Turberville  ;  and  so  abruptly, 
tlic  tirst  man  he  saw  was  Thomas  ap  for  the  present,  they  parted,  lo  be 
Griffith  himself,  sitting  by  the  gate  short,  both  these  combatants  met, 
i  n  a  grey  frock  gowne,  whom  he  took  according  to  apiwintinent,  where, 
for  the  jKirter,  demanding  of  him  at  the  very  first  encounter,  it  was 
whether  Thomas  ap  Griffith  were  Thomas  ap  Griffith’s  fortune  to  break 
within  or  no?  ‘Sir,*  said  Thomas  the  other’s  back,  and  then  leave  him. 
ap  Griffith,  ‘he  is  not  far  off,  and  This  overthrow  caused  a  notable 
if  you  would  aught  with  him,  let  me  heart-burning  (for  a  while)  between 
receive  your  commands.*  ‘  Then,  their  houses, — witness  that  inemor- 
prithee,  fellow,’  said  he,  (twirling  able  battle  at  Tram pton  Field  in  Gla- 
his  inustachoes,  and  sparkling  fury  niorganshire,  fought  between  the 
and  nre  from  his  eyes,)  ‘  tell  him  here  Matthews’s  and  the  Turberyilles,  in 
is  one  Turberville  would  speak  with  the  quarrel  of  Sir  Rice  ap  1  homas, 
him.*  Thomas  ap  Griffitli,  hearing  wherein  the  Matthews’s  got  the  bet- 
his  name,  and  observing  his  deport-  ter  of  the  day,  as  appears  by  their  par- 
went,  had  much  ado  to  hold  from  don,  yet  extent,  for  that  day's  blootly 
laughing  outright,  yet  containing  service.” 

himself,  he  said  he  would  acquaint  These,  in  good  truth,  were  not 
his  master ;  and  so,  going  into  his  times  when  a  man  could  ensure  to 
parlour,  presently  sends  two  or  three  himself  a  peaceable  exit  from  the 
of  his  servants,  to  call  him  in.  Tur-  world  i  and  however  much  he  hiro- 
herville  no  sooner  saw  Thomas  ap  self  might  be  inclined  to  lead  a  lilc 
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of  QuieC  and  tranquillity, .  tbe  burly- 
huriy  about  him  was  an  inaurmount* 
able  obstacle  to  such  felicity.  The 
strongest  arm,  and  the  stoutest  heart, 
carri^  the  supremacy ;  and  even  a 
private  quarrel  became  immediate- 
the  signal  of  an  extensive  family 
feud.  There  was  not  a  more  peace¬ 
ably-disposed  person  on  tbe  whole 
hill-side  than  Thomas  ap  Griffith, 
and  gladly  would  he  have  worn  out 
the  remnant  of  his  busy  life  in  inac¬ 
tive  tranquillity,  and  have  died  in  his 
bed,  under  the  substantial  roof  of  his 
own  ancient  castle.  But  this  was 
denied  him.  In  a  combat  with  one 
David  Gough,  a  man  in  disposition 
somewhat  similar  to  Turberville,  he 
received  so  many  wounds,  tliat  al- 
tliough  he'  slew  his  antagonist,  he 
himself  was  unable  to  move  from  the 
spot.  He  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
flat  on  his  face,"  to  breathe  himself 
after  a  tedious  and  wearisome  en¬ 
counter.  In  tl'ie  mean  time,  (woe 
worth  the  while !)  there  comes  be¬ 
hind  him  some  base  fellow,  and  runs 
him  through,  whereat,  turning  him 
about,  and  looking  upon  his  mur¬ 
derer,  he  used  these  words,  **  Ah  1 
ray  friend,  had  I  remembered  to  have 
lain  upon  mv  back,  thou  durst  not 
thus  cowardly  have  killed  Thomas 
ap  Griffith !"  intimating  thereby,  that 
with  the  very  sight  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  he  would  have  terrified  him 
from  so  foul  a  fact ; — and  so  be  died. 
In  honour  of  his  memory,  there  was 
in  the  place  a  cenotaph  *  of  stones 
and  turfs  erected,  whither  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  county,  upon  a  certain 
day,  for  many  years  after,  resorted, 
wlierc  they  spent  the  time  in  jump¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  running  at  the  quin¬ 
tain,  and  other  manly  exercises.  And 
thus  have  you  the  story  of  Thomas 
ap  Griffith,  commonly  called  the 
Courteous  Enemy  ;  his  body,  being 
bravely  accompanied,  was  conveyed 
to  tbe  Abbey  of  Bardsey,  in  the 
county  of  Caernarvon,  and  there  so¬ 
lemnly  interred,  the  beholders  all, 
with  a  universal  conclamation,  giv¬ 
ing  an  assured  testimony  of  their 
heart's  overflowing  sorrow*" 

We  DOW  came  to  our  hero.  Rice  ap 


tDcc. 

Thomas,  who  accompanied  his  father 
to  Burgundy,  and  who  was  educated 
at  that  Court,  under  the  e^iecial  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Duke  Philip,  with  whom 
the  young  Welshman  soon  became  a 
great  favourite.  He  began  at  an 
early  age  to  display  the  germs  of 
that  activity  and  talent  to  which  his 
subsequent  rise  in  tbe  honours  of  the 
State  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed.  The 
Court  of  Duke  Philip  was  composed 
pincipally  of  warriors,  and  accord- 
ingly  young  Rice  was  speedily  initi¬ 
ated  Into  all  the  hardy  pastimes  of  a 
soldier.  His  Biographer  tells  us,  that, 
**  to  be  in  continual  action  was  his 
chief  delight ;  for  he  was  ever  either 
practising  of  arms,  or  playing  at  his 
weapons ;  running,  wrestling,  riding, 
swimming,  walking,  and  undergoing 
all  tbe  military  duties  im}x>sed  upon 
him,  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.” 
\Vhen  his  father  quitted  Burgundy, 
Rice  accompanied  him  to  Wales,  and 
soon  after  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
the  family ;  his  father,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  being  killed  after  a 
combat  with  David  Gough,  and  his 
two  elder  brothers,  Morgan  and  Da¬ 
vid,  falling  victims  to  tbe  destruc¬ 
tive  turbulence  of  the  times.  The 
wealth  and  influence  which  our  hero’s 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  were  increased 
in  him,  for  his  own  natural  abilities 
had  been  much  improved  by  educa¬ 
tion.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  his  patrimony, 
than  he  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  manners  and 
conditions  of  his  dependents,  and  of 
the  wild,  untutored  people,  around 
him.  His  marriage  with  JEva,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  ap'Gwillym,  ex¬ 
tended  bis  powers,  and  materially 
contributed  to  his  design  of  civilising 
the  people.  In  the  turbulent  anar¬ 
chy  with  which  tbe  whole  kingdom 
was  agitated,  **  Religion,"  to  use  the 
words  of  our  author,  “  was  forced  to 
fly  to  some  desart  place,  leaving  mi- 
ther  Sanctity,  nor  Innocence,  nor 
Faith,  nor  Justice,  behind  her ;  but, 
with  the  sedulous  assistance  of  “  me 
good  and  wise"  Bishop  of  St.  David  i, 
he  esUbUsbed  both  her  and  her 
virtuous  companions  agaiu,  ami  re- 


•  In  a  meadow  lielow  die  village  of  Fennel,  ia  Merionethshire,  there  is  at  dj* 
day  la  be  seen,  a  Tumulus,  which,  in  aU  probability,  is  the  very  spot  here  ref^ 
to ;  but  no  tradition  now  remains  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood 
confirm  this  piece  of  history. 
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to  their  pristinfe  state  terest  of  Ric< 
and  dory/'  '  Hi  introduced,  also,  se- 
reral  amusing  games  and  pastimes, 
appointing  certain  festival  days”  for 
tlie  meeting  together  of  the  people  ; 
thereby  directing  their  minds  to 
peaceful  occupations,  and  exciting  a 
laudable  and  friendly  emulation  a- 
inong  the  little  community  of  which 
he  might  be  considered  as  the  ruler. 

By  thae  means,  and  by  mingling 
conrt^sly  with  his  dependents,  he  3./,;,.^  j  y  ^,,1^ 

gamed  their  good-will  and  affection  of  Talue  ^ 
so  completely,  that  they  bestowed  ^  * 

upon  him  the  cognomen  of  the  Great ;  Siu, — I  have  received  letter 

and  his  bard,  Rys  Naumor,  only  mandatory  from  your  Majesty,  where 
echoed  the  opinion  of  his  companions  i*'  1  a™  enjoinetl  to  use  my  best  en- 
and  friends,  when  he,  soraewnat  hy-  deavours  for  the  conservation  of  youi 
l>erbolically,  sang—  Royal  authority  in  these  parts,  and  t( 

apply  likewise  my  soundest  forccJ 
“  Y  Brenin  biau  ’r  ynys  for  the  safe-guarding  of  Milford  Ha- 

Ond  fy  o  ran  i  Syr  Rys.”  YOji  from  all  foreign  invasion  ;  esjHi- 

That  is  to  say,  cially  to  impeach  and  stop  the  pas- 

“  All  th»  kingdom  is  the  King’s,  fS®  Richmond,  if  so 

Save  where  Rice  doth  spread  Ai.  wings.”  '>5'  “"X  treacherous  means,  he  should 

attempt  our  coasts ;  and  withall, 

But  however  consonant  this  mode  Sir,  an  oath  of  allegiance  hath  been 
of  life  might  have  been  to  the  ideas  tendered  me  in  your  Majesty's  name, 
and  inclination  of  Rice  ap  Thomas,  by  certain  Commissioners,  deputed, 
he  was  destined  to  become  a  very  as  it  seems,  for  that  purpose ;  re- 
conspicuous  actor  in-  the  events  quiring,  also,  my  only  son,  as  an 
which  led  to  the  total  overthrow  of  hostage  and  pledge  of  my  fidelity, 
the  House  of  York,  and  to  the  estab-  Touching  the  first,  Sir,  now  an  eiie- 
lishment  of  the  throne  of  England  my  is  declared,  1  hold  myself  obliged, 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors,  without  further  looking  into  the 
The  weak  and  indolent  habits  of  Ed-  cause,  faithfully  to  observe  the  same, 
ward  the  Fourth  were  not  unheeded  by  a  necessary  relation  my  obedience 
hy  the  young  Welshman.  He  fore-  hath  to  your  Majesty's  command,  to 
saw  that  they  would  lead  to  some  al-  which  1  deem  it  not  unreasonable  to 
tcration  in  the  State ;  and,  without  annex  the  voluntary  protestation,— 
deciding  upon  the  part  which  he  that  whoever,  ill-affected  to  the  State, 
should  play,  he  was  assiduous  in  shall  dare  to  land  in  those  parts  of 
training  up  nis  young  tenants  to  arms,  Wales  where  I  have  any  employnienis 
&ud  to  strict  military  discipline,  under  your  Majesty,  must  resolve  wiik 
Whether  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  re-  himself  to  make  his  entrance  and  tr- 
ccived  intimation  of  Rice's  occupa-  rupiion  over  my  belly*  As 
tions  is  not  certain  i  but  to  soon  as  oath.  Sir,  in  observance  to  your  Ma- 
his  own  power  began  to  totter,  and  jetty's  will,  which  shall  ever  regu- 
he  found  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  late  mine,  I  have,  (though  with  some 
was  likely  to  become  a  formidable  heart's  grief,  I  confess,  and 
enemy,  he  despatched  some  Com-  tance  of  spirit)  as  were  required, 
missioners  to  Rice  ap  Thomas  at  taken  the  same  before  your  M^ct- 
Caermarthen,  “  there  to  take  of  him  ty's  Commissioners  ;  and  if  stronf^ 
an  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  further  re-  trials  than  even  faith  or  oath  might 
quiring  his  only  son,  Griffith  Rice,  be  laid  upon  me,  to  confim  my  most 
a*  a  gage  for  the  true  performance  of  legal  affection,  I  should  make  no 
his  future  loyalty/'  The  answer  delay  to  enmanacle  and  fettw  myieit 
which  Rice  returned  is  a  curious  in  the  strictest  obligations  for  your 
specimen  oft  compulsory  declaration  Majesty's  better  assurence.  And 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance.  Much  in-  here  1  bes^h  Majesty 
fluence  was  used  to  win  over  the  in-  me  leave,  without  offence,  to  insbur- 


his  conscience  on  the  occasion  :  but 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter 
are  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  his 
subsequent  actions,  that  we  must 
confess  a  little  scepticism  as  to  our 
hero's  sincerity. 
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lien  mygclf  of  certain  cogitations, 
whereby  1  nin  persuaded,  that  these 
pressings  of  vows  and  oaths  upon 
subjects  no  way  held  in  suspect, 
hath  oftentimes  wrought,  even  in 
those  of  soundest  affections,  a  sensi¬ 
bility  of  some  injury  done  to  their 
faith  ;  a  thing  which  heretofore  hath 
been  prejudicial  to  many  great  prin¬ 
ces,  who,  while  they  showetl  them¬ 
selves  distrustful,  and  feared  subtil 
dealing,  have  read,  to  some  of  fickle 
minds  and  mutable  thoughts,  evil 
lessons  against  themselves.  I  speak 
not  this.  Sir,  as  repining  at  what  I 
have  done,  but  to  give  your  Majes¬ 
ty  to  wit,  that  1  fear  some  ill  offices 
have  been  done  me,  which  might 
make  you  think  yourself  unsure  of 
my  service,  without  this  manner  ef 
proceeding.  Whatever,  Sir,  other 
men  reckon  of  me,  this  is  my  reli¬ 
gion,  that  no  vow  can  lay  a  stronger 
obligation  on  me,  in  any  matter  of 
performance,  than  my  conscience.  M  y 
conscience  binds  me  to  love  and  serve 
my  King  and  country,  my  vow  can 
do  no  more.  He  that  makes  sliip- 
wreck  of  the  one,  will  (I  believe) 
make  little  account  of  the  other. 
For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  am  reso¬ 
lutely  bent,  while  1  am  to  spin  out 
my  days,  in  well-doing,  and  so,  Hod 
willing,  to  conclude  the  last  actions 
of  iny  life.  And  sure.  Sir,  could  1 
find  myself  culpable  of  one  single 
cogitation  repugnant  to  the  allegiance 
I  owe  to  your  Majesty,  I  should 
think  the  life  I  have  alrca<ly  lived 
overlong.  Now,  Sir,  for  the  delivery 
of  my  son  to  your  Majesty *s  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  a  gage  for  my  fealty, 
]  have,  as  yet,  presumed  on  this  short 
pause,  not  in  way  of  opposition  to 
your  commands,  but  to  fit  myself 
with  such  reasons  as  shall,  1  hope, 
m  no  sort  seem  discordant  with  your 
will.  The  years,  Sir,  my  poor  child 
bears  on  his  back  are  but  few,  scarce 
exceeding  the  number  of  four,  which 
I  conceive<l  might  well  privilege  him, 
being  more  fit,  for  the  present,  to 
he  embosomeil  in  a  mother  s  care, 
than  expote<l  to  the  world ;  Nature 
as  yet  not  having  the  leisure  to  ini¬ 
tiate  him  in  that  first  lectnre  of  feed¬ 
ing  himself.  Again,  Sir,  be  pleased 
to  consider,  he  is  the  only  prop  and 
support  of  my  house  now  in  being, 
ami  therefore  may  justly  challenge, 
at  iny  hands,  a  more  tender  regartl 


than  1  cati  in  any  ivay  expect  be 
will  find  among  strangers,  and  in  a 
place  so  far  remote  from  his  natural 
parents.  And  lastly,  Sir,  1  may  wdl 
call  him  the  one-half  of  myself;  nay, 
to  speak  more  truly,  the  better  pan 
of  me  ;  so  that  if  your  Majesty  should 
deprive  me  of  this  comfort,*  I  were 
then  divided  in  my  strength,  which, 
united,  might  perhaps  serve  as  most 
useful,  were  I  called  upon  to  some 
weighty  employment  for  the  good 
of  your  service.  I  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  reflect  upon  these 
necessities  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  fully  as¬ 
sured,  that  without  these  hard  in¬ 
junctions,  I  really  am,  and  will, 
however  badly  soever  1  be  entreated, 
still  continue. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most 
faithful  servant  and  subject, 
Rice  ap  Thomas. 


From  Carmarthen  \ 

Caslle,  1484.  j 

Soon  after  this,  Rico  ap  Thomas 
was  induced,  by  the  unremitting 
persuasions  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  and  the  aforesaid  Abbot  of 
Talye,  to  forswear  his  allegiance  to 
Richard,  and  to  aid  them  in  seating 
upon  the  throne  of  England  ils  true 
and  lawful  inheritor,  Henry  ot  Hich- 
mond.  But  this  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  hastily,  nor  without  divers 
knotty  scruples  on  the  part  of  the 
Chieftain.  He  had  avowed  his  fide¬ 
lity  too  candidly  and  unequivocally 
in  the  letter  to  Richard,  and  boasted 
too  much  of  the  strength  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  his  conscience.  But  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  most 
fitly  calculated  to  absolve  him  Imni 
the  sin  and  danger  which,  but  for 
their  pious  interference,  might  have 
resultkl  from  so  gross  a  violation  of 
his  moral  and  political  vows.  1  he 
Bishop,  with  the  ingenuity  and  elo¬ 
quence  peculiar  to  churchmen  o 
yore,  convinced  him,  that,  to  hrea  ' 
a  rash  or  unworthy  vow  was  muc » 
more  commendable  than  to 
it ;  and  he  concluded  a  long  and  *»£'  * 
fui  speech,  by  saying,  that,  as  •  > 
spiritual  and  ghostly  father,  hej  ^ 
and  then  freed  him  of  all  his  bo 
to  Richard,  and  gave  him  full  a 
free  absolution  on  all  points  rew  n 
tliereto.  Still  the  ^Velshman  wisnoi 
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among  them,  either  of  arms  or  other 
necessaries  for  the  wars^  he  supplied 
with  his  own  storci  whereof  he  had 
sufiicient,  as  well  for  ornament  as 
use ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  he  had 
gathered  together  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  horse  and  upwards,  of 
his  own  followers  and  retainers,  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  and  livery.  His  kins¬ 
men  and  friends,  who  came  besides, 
with  brave  companies,  to  do  liiin 
honour,  were  Sir  Thomas  Perrott, 
Sir  John  W’^ogan,  and  John  Savage,  a 
man  of  no  less  valiantness  then  activi* 
ty,  and  much  employed  by  the  Karl 
when  he  came  to  be  King,  in  the 
wars  of  France  and  elsewhere ;  Ar¬ 
nold  llutler,  Richard  Gridith,  John 
Nugan,  and  two  of  his  own  brothers, 
David  the  younger,  and  John  ;  all 
of  them  worthy  soldiers,  and  very  ex- 
})ert  commanders,  with  divers  others, 

Q,ui  omnes  urf^entur  lonffd  noctc  ^uia 
caruere  vatc  siicro.  There  came  like¬ 
wise  out  of  North  Wales,  to  this  ser¬ 
vice,  many  worthy  gentlemen,  both 

of  name  and  note,  especially  of  the 
Salisburies,  under  the  conduct  of 
Robert  Salisbury,  a  fast  friend  to 

Rice  ap  Thomas  in  the  Frencli  wars, 
and  who,  for  his  well-deserviiigs 
there,  was  knighted  in  the  field  by 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
These  Salisburies  were  ever  firmly 
united  to  Rice  and  his  family,  where¬ 
by  they  purchased  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Saltbriody  Brain ^  friends  to 
success,  than,  by  the  desire  of  the  the  Raven*,  whicii  name  w'as  given 
Countess,  his  mother,  he  wrote  to  them  first  at  the  battle  of  Pennal, 
Rice,  “  seasoning  his  compliments  where  Thomas  ap  Griffith,  father  to 
with  large  promises  of  honour,  and  Rice  ap  Thomas,  lost  his  life,  and 
setting"down  the  true  state  of  the  many  of  this  noble  family  in  the  said 
cause  :**  for  they  were  well  aware,  quarrel,  to  the  eternal  praise  of  their 
that,  had  Rice  determined  to  oppose  true afiection.  Riceap Ihoinas  being 
tbem,  the  EarFs  grand  scheme  of  in  this  brave  equipage,  encompassed 
entering  England  from  Brittany,  by  with  most  able  commanders,  and  fur¬ 
way  of  VTales,  would  have  been  to-  nished  with  all  things  necessary,  as 
tally  frustrated,  and  his  chance  of  well  for  armour  as  norse,  (whereof 
success  in  consequence  very  much  a  hundred  and  upwards  were  out  of 
wcakeneil.  Having  succeeded  thus  his  own  stables,)  word  was  brought 
far,  the  Earl  resolved  to  commence  him  by  his  coritpicHhs,  or  spies,  who 
operations,  and  prepared,  therefore,  kept  continual  watch  on  the  coast  for 
to  leave  Brittany,  His  approach  was  that  purpose,  that  they  had  descried 
t^uly  announced  to  his  new  ally,  who  a  small  fleet  of  ships  making  toffird 
^rt*pared  to  receive  him  in  a  manner  the  haven  s  mouth  f  whereupon  he 
befitting  so  illustrious  a  personage.  incontinently  bate  up  his  drum,  put 
“  Rice  ap  Thomas  musters  up  all  his  men  in  order,  and,  mounted  on 
hii  forces,  calls  all  hia  friends  about  a  goodly  courser,  called  lAw^d  Ba^ 
him  ;  and  where  he  found  any  want  seu,  or  grey  fetter-locks,  he  set  forth, 

•  The  Uuven  was  ons  of  the  cresU  of  Rice  ap  Thomas. 
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perfectly  satisfied ;  tliere  was  anotlicr 
obligation,  to  the  performance  of  which 
lie  had  so  vehemently  and  solemnly 
pledged  himself — that  was,  to  suffer 
no  ill-afiected  person  to  enter  those 
parts  of  IVales  wherein  he  had  any 
iiiHuencc,  excepting  he  made  such 
entrance  over  the  Chieftain’s  prostrate 
person.  The  Bishop  soon  satisfied 
Ills  disciple  of  the  perfect  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  this  acliicvement,  without  any 
violation  of  principle,  or  the  subjec¬ 
tion  to  any  act  derogatory  to  Rice’s 
dignity.  “  And,”  says  the  church¬ 
man,  for  that  particular  branch 
of  your  letter  where  you  undertake, 
by  oath,  that  none  (ill-afiectcd)  shall 
enter  at  Milford,  without  lie  make 
his  passage  over  your  belly,  ray  an¬ 
swer  is,  tliat  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
can  be  no  ill- affected  man  to  the  state, 
coming,  as  he  doth,  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  right,  and  withall  to  release  us 
of  our  heavy  bondage :  or,  if  you  be 
further  scrupulous  herein,  1  shall 
never  hold  it  for  any  disparagement 

to  your  humility,  to  lay  yourself  ftro-m 
strate  on  the  (rroundf  for  the  true 
and  indubitable  lord  of  us  all  to 
make  an  easy  entrance  over  you." 

By  such  arguments  as  these,  en¬ 
forced,  as  they  must  have  been,  by 
the  clerical  rank  and  abilities  of  the 
speakers,  the  priestly  delegates  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  interests  of 
Rice  ap  Thomas ;  and  Richmond 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  their 
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iu  most  martial  manner,  towards  the 
Dale,  as  his  prophet  whilom  had 
advised  him,  a  place  not  far  from 
his  castle  of  Carcw,  from  whence  at 
that  time  he  led  his  army,  and 
, there  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ready  to  take  land,  he  received 
liim  ashore,  to  whom  he  made  hum¬ 
ble  tender  of  his  service,  both  in  his 
own  and  in  all  their  names  who 
were  there  present ;  and  layinfr  him 
down  on  (he  fryoinid ,  suffered  ihc  Earl 
io  fxuss  over  hini*y  so  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  King  Richard,  that 
none  should  enter  in  at  Milford,  un¬ 
less  he  came  first  over  his  belly.” 

After  such  a  reception  many  flock¬ 
ed  to  the  standard  of  Richmond, 
who  forthwith  prepared  to  march 
on  tow^ards  England.  At  this  inter¬ 
val  of  time  it  is  interesting  to  record 
even  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of 
so  important  an  expedition  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  tradition  has  preserved, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  tl)e  course 
pursued  by  Richmond  and  his  friends, 
with  the  names  of  those  persons  by 
whom  he  w’as  received  and  entertain¬ 
ed  on  his  march.  David  ap  Evan,  of 
Llwyn  Dufydd,  in  Cardiganshire, 
entertained  him  for  a  night,  and  the 
Earl  acknowledged  the  kindness  by 
several  presents,  particularly  a  drink¬ 
ing-horn,  richly  mounted  on  a  silver 
stand :  this  was  subsequently  pre¬ 
sented  to  Richard  Earl  of  Car  berry, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
branch  of  the  family — the  Vaughans, 
namely,  of  Golden  Grove,  in  Car¬ 
marthenshire.  The  following  night, 
Einion  ap  David  Llwyd,  of  Wern- 
newydd,  in  the  same  county,  received 
the  Earl  in  a  style  of  nospitality 
suited  to  the  high  rank  of  his  guest; 
and  after  this  David  Llwyd,  of  Ma- 


thafarn,  in  Montgomeryshire,  was 
honouretl  in  a  similar  manner.  David 
had  been  one  of  tlie  earliest  of  the 
Earls  adherents,  and  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  Bard  had  used  his  utmost 
skill  to  influence  the  people  in  Kich- 
mond’s  behalf.  A  curious  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  occurrence  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Earl’s  visit.  In 
his  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  his  ha¬ 
zardous  enterprise,  Richmond  pri¬ 
vately  requested  the  opinion  of  his 
host,  who  was  esteemed  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  a  most  distinguished 
prophet.  The  seer  cautiously  replied, 
that  a  question  of  such  importance 
could  not  be  immediately  answered, 
and  that  he  vvould  deliver  his  reply 
in  the  morning.  He  was  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  question,  and  his 
w’ife  observed  an  unusual  and  inex¬ 
plicable  gravity  in  his  manner  do¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  enquired  the  cause,  of  which, 
when  she  was  informed,  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  much  astonishment,  “  How 
can  you  possibly  have  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter.^  Tell  him  ihat 
the  issue  of  his  enterprise  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  most  successful  and  glori¬ 
ous.  ]  f  your  prediction  be  verified, 
you  will  receive  honours  and  re¬ 
wards  ;  but  if  he  fail,  depend  upon  it 
he  will  never  come  here  to  reward 
you.”  Hence  originated  the  R’clsh 
proverb,  “  Cynghor  gwraig  heb  ri 
qfyu that  is,  A  wife’s  advice,  with¬ 
out  asking  for  it. 

Richard  being  duly  apprised  of  his 
rival's  approach,  promptly  prepared 
to  meet  him.  He  began  now  “  to 
think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him; 
therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  sends  for 
his  most  trusty  friends,'  Norfolk, 
Northumberland,  and  others.  And 


•  There  is  a  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country,  w  hich  seems  to  contradict  this 
fact  as  here  stated,  and  which  records,  that  Rice  ap  Thomas  did  not  literally  sufter 
the  Earl  to  pass  over  his  belly  ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  he  had 
made  in  his  letter  to  Richard,  as  a  salvo  to  his  conscience,  he  w'cnt  under  the  arch  of 
a  small  bridge,  called  Mollech  Bridge,  near  the  Dale,  over  which  the  Earl’s  jwssage 
lay,  and  there  remained  till  Richmond  crossed  it.  But  we  have  something,  far  more 
satisfactory  than  traditions,  to  prove  that  the  Welshman  did  actually  lie  dow  n,  as 
mentioned  in  the  context.  In  the  collection  of  Mr  Gwennapp,  of  SufTolk-Strect,  Ha)* 
market,  there  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  portrait  of  Henry  VH.,  painted  by  Jea^ 
^fabcu$e,  soon  after  the  Earl’s  accession  to  the  throne.  The  portrait  is  valuable  in 
every  respect ;  but  we  will  confess,  that  it  is  rendered  more  so,  in  our  estimation,  ^ 
the  button  oo  the  hat,  on  which  is  represented,  of  course  very  minutely,  but  at  t 
same  time  very  exquisitely,  the  actual  prostration  of  the  Cambrian  Chief,  and  the 
{tassage  of  Richn)oiid  over  his  body.  This  proves,  not  only  that  this  occurrence 
place,  but  that  Rice  ap  Thomas  occupied  a  vety  prominent  station  in  the  Kind  ^ 
calccm. 


•  “  Saddlt  White  Surrey  for  the  field  to-iiiorrow.” — Shakespeare, 
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was  delivered  him  by  the  Earl’s  own  knight  found  any  repofe  from  tlie 
appointment.  toil  and  peril  of  the  war.  He  then 

Well :  now  the  tragedy  being  retired  into  Wales,  where  he  livid 
cndetl,  and  the  tyrant  slain,  1  shall  among  his  dependants  in  a  style  of 
fit  him  with  an  epitaph  out  of  Doc-  magniticence  every  way  worthy  of  so 
lor  Case,  in  liis  Prolegomenon  on  eminent  a  personage.  We  regret  that 
Aristotle’s  Politics,  who  notes  him  our  limits— already,  we  fear,  by  far 
for  one,  ‘  Qui  vulpis  caput,  et  cau^  exceeded — will  not  permit  us  to  show 
(lam  leonis  habuit ;  sanguine  suorum  in  detail  the  princely  manner  in 
}ictiit  sceptrum,  sanguine  suo  amisit  which  “  Sir  Rice  feasted  divers  of  his 
regnvm,  and  there  I  leave  him.  friends  and  kinsmen  at  his  castle  of 
Being  thus  rid  of  Richard,  the  most  Carew  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  was 
pestilent  disease  this  land  was  ever  held  solemn  justs  and  tournaments, 
infested  withal,  we  are  now  fallen  with  other  warlike  pastimes,  to  tlic 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  careful  honour  of  St.  George,  chief  j)atron  of 
shepherd,  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  men  of  warre.”  We  know  of  no- 
hcnceforth  styled  Henry  the  Seventh,  thing  comparable  to  this  sjdeiHlid 
who  hath,  by  the  help  of  God,  laid  and  chivalrous  display  of  the  wealth 
a  firm  foundation,  both  of  our  pre-  and  hospitality  of  the  A\'elsh  Chief- 
sent  and  future  peace,  in  this  our  tain,  excepting  Leicester’s  festivities 
kingdom,  to  all  posterity  ;  though,  in  honour  of  his  august  mistress  at 
afterwards,  now  and  then  certain  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  “  This 
fiusbings  and  whelkes  appeared  in  festival  and  time  of  jollity  coiUinuetl 
the  face  of  our  State,  which  argued  for  the  space  of  five  days.  Ou  St. 
an  ill-atfected  liver,  not  yet  sound.  George’s  eve’s  eve,  which  was  the 
After  Te  Deum  sung,  the  Earl  being  first  day  of  their  meeting,  Sir  Rice 
saluted  King,  he  resolved  to  lay  some  took  a  view  of  all  the  company, 
especial  marks  of  his  favour  upon  chusing  out  five  hundred  of  the  tall- 
certain  gentlemen,  who  that  day  had  cst  and  ablest  among  them  ;  those  he 
well  deserved,  for  their  fidelity  and  divided  into  five  troopes,  a  hundred 
courage  ;  whereupon  he  began  with  to  each  troop,  over  whom  he  appoint- 
llice  ap  Thomas,  and  there  knighted  ed  captains,  David  the  younger,  and 
him  in  the  place.  The  like  honour  John  (two  of  his  brothers,)  Arnold 
he  did  to  some  few  others,  who  were  Butler,  Richard  Grifiith,  and  John 
of  prime  note  and  noble  blood  Morgan,  all  tried  men,  and  ready  in 
After  which  he  sets  forward  for  Lon-  their  profession, 
don.”  “  The  next  day,  being  the  eve,  these 

Our  hero,  now  Sir  Rice  ap  Tho-  five  captains  drew  forth  their  forces 
mas,  became  speedily  invested  with  into  the  field,  exercising  them,  in  all 
those  honours  which  his  beneficial  points,  as  if  he  had  been  bid  sudden- 
services  merited  ;  and  he  became  ly  to  go  upon  some  notable  piece  of 

also  an  actor  in  all  the  busy  scenes  service,  in  which  delightful  shew 

of  his  patron’s  reign.  In  the  dis-  that  whole  day’s  allowance  was  spent, 

turhanccs  caused  by  the  Rebellion  of  with  the  full  contentation  of  all  tliosc 
“  the  Lord  Lovell  and  the  two  Staf-  noble  gentlemen  there  present.  The 
fords,’’  he  was  actively  engaged  by  third  d^y,  St.  George’s  day,  early  in 

the  King;  as  he  w'as  also  in  the  the  morning,  the  drums  heat  up,  and 

anarchy  occasioned  by  the  arrogant  trumpets  sounded,  every  man  with 
pretensions  of  the  impudent  impos-  the  summons  betaking  him^lf 
tors,  l^mhert  Simnell  and  Perkin  his  charge.  First,  the  captains  kd 
AVarbcck.  He  assisted  th^  King  in  forth  their  companies  in  a  military 
his  wars  with  France,  and  was  of  array,  well  armed  at  all  points;  then 
considerable  service  in  the  Cabinet  followed  Sir  Rice  himself,  up®"  ^ 
at  home ;  and  it  was  only  dyriug  the  goodly  courser,  having  two 
latter  part  of  Henry’s  reign  Hh at  the  and  a  herald  on  horseback  before 

•  Another  Welsh  Chieftain,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  Bart,  of 
Pengwem,  in  Flintshire,  came  with  a  thousand  men  to.Bosworth  Field,  and 
nalized  himself  with  much  bravery.  When  Henry  was  securely  seated  on  the  ihn^* 
Iw  graciousiy  invited  the  Knight  of  Pengwern  to  Court ;  but  he  desired  no  siwb  ai*“ 
tinctiun)  and  meekly  replied,  “  Sire,  1  love  to  dwell  among  mine  own  people. 


Mi‘rtwir  of  Sir  liitc  ap  Thonmx, 
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luinv richly  clatl ;  after  whom  thereat 
of  the  gentlemen  followed,  being  all 
bravely  mounted  in  a  most  decent 
and  seemly  manner ;  and  so,  in  a 
silent  and  grave  manner,  they  passed 
on  to  the  Bishop’s  palace  at  Lam- 
phoy,  a  mile,  or  thereabout,  distant 
from  Carew  Castle.”  After  perform¬ 
ing  certain  ceremonies  here,  the  din¬ 
ner  took  place,  and  a  very  important 
portion  of  the  day’s  solemnities  it 
was,  too.  The  company  was  ushered 
into  the  great  hall,  which  hall  was 
agootlly,  spacious  room,  richly  hung 
with  cloth  of  arras  and  tapestry.” 
At  the  upper  end,  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  was  placed  a  table 
for  the  King,  which,  although  not 
gracetl  with  his  Majesty’s  presence, 
was  duly  reverenced  by  the  company: 
the  table  for  the  guests  occupied  the 
sides  and  middle  of  the  hall.  At 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  King’s 
service  was  brought  in  by  persons 
])ro|>erly  appointed.  Sir  Rice’s  son, 
(irittith,  acting  as  sewer.  Sir  William 
Herbert  of  Colebrook  as  carver,  and 
“  young  Griffith  of  Penthyn,  as  poc- 
cilator,  or  cup-bearer.”  The  King’s 
meat  being  laid  on  the  table,  the 
Hisliop  of  St.  David’s  stood  on  the 
right  of  the  King’s  chair,  and  Sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas  on  the  left,  “  and 
all  the  while  the  meat  was  a-laying 
down,  the  cornets,  hautboys,  and 
other  wind  instruments,  were  not 
silent.”  After  the  other  tables  were 
served,  the  Bishop  made  his  humble 
ol)eisancc  to  the  King’s  chair,  and 
then  descended  to  say  grace,  return¬ 
ing  again  to  his  situation  near  the 
throne.  **  When  the  tables  were 
voided,  and  the  meats  removetl  from 
the  side-hoard  for  the  waiters,  then 
the  King’s  chair  was  turned,  and 
every  man  at  liberty  to  put  on  his 
hat.'.’ 

The  next  day  came  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  which  correstx)nded  in  style 
and  spirit  wdth  all  the  preceding 
pastimes.  “  The  next  morning,  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  Sir  Rice  w’as  sum¬ 
moned  to  play  the  J udge’s  part,  which 
accordingly  he  did.  He  had  on  that 
day  a  fair  gilt  armour,  two  pages 
well  provided  on  horseback  l^fore 
him,  with  a  herald  and  two  trumpet¬ 
ers  ;  himself  mounted  on  a  go^ly 
ste^,  richly  barbeil  and  trapi^l, 
with  four  footmen,  two  on  each  side, 
attending  him;:  two. hundred  tall 


men  in  blue  coats,  some  before  ami 
some  behind  him.  In  this  manner 
he  went  into  the  park,  where  a  tilt 
was  made  ready  for  the  purpose ; 
riding  about  the  same  twice  or  thrice, 
for  the  well-accommodation  of  the 
enterprise  then  in  hand.  At  one  end 
of  the  tilt  there  was  a  tent  for  the 
appellants  to  rest  them,  as  the  other 
for  the  defendants.  Sir  Rice,  iH*r- 
ceiving  all  things  well  ordcrctl,  he 
presently  took  him  to  the  judgment- 
seat,  about  the  middle  of  the  tilt, 
over-against  the  breaking  place  ; 
his  servants  standing  round  about 
him,  every  one  having  a  halbert  in 
his  hand,  and  a  good  basket-hilt 
sword  by  his  side.  When  time 
served,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
then  the  appellants  came  in  sight. 
The  first  that  appeared  was  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herbert,  having  a  trum[)eter 
before  him,  and  a  page  carrying  his 
shield,  without  any  device,  the  motto 
JEt  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi.  'I’hc  next 
was  Robert  Salisbury,  who  had  for  an 
impress  on  bis  shield  a  giant  running 
at  a  pigmy,  with  this  motto,  Pudet 
con>rredi  cum  homiiie  tdnei  parato. 
Then  came  Jenkyn  Manstdi,  the 
valiant,  whose  sentence  was  Perit 
.tine  (idversario  virtue.  After  follow¬ 
ed  \'aughan  of  Trelower,  who  took 
this  for  his  dictum,  Infrens  jrloria 
calorcni  Iiabct.  After  these,  the  in- 
ceptors  or  enterprisers  follow  the  no 
less  brave  defendants  or  propugna- 
tors.  Their  manner  was  the  same. 
Sir  Griffith  Rice  had  written  on  his 
scutcheon,  Et  vinci  tt  vinccrc  pnich- 
rum.  Sir  Thomas  Perrott,  in  a  more 
lofty  language,  made  choice  of  this 
for  his  motto.  Si  non  invenio  xin^ 
guhs  pares,  pluribus  simul  objicicr. 
Sir  AVllliain  Wogan,  meaning  to  do 
honour  to  his  noble  adversaries, 
took  a  more  humble  motto,  which 
was  this.  Prof  nit  hoc  vincente  capi  ; 
and  Sir  Griffith  Dunn,  a  man  of  an 
active  spirit,  used  these  words,  to 
express  liis  inclination,  Industrinso 
oiium  pone.  These  gallant  gentle¬ 
men,  in  good  order,  rode  twice  or 
thrice  about  the  tilt ;  and  as  they 
passed  along,  they,  by  their  pages, 
presented  their  shields  to  the  Judge  ; 
which  done,  both  parties  severed, 
and  took  tlieir  stand,  the  one  at  the 
one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tilt.  Then  the  trumpet¬ 
ers  sounded,  whereupon  the  two  6rst 


The  Lake  of  Geneva  at  Sunset, 


combatants  put  their  lances  into 
their  rests,  and  so  ran  each  their  six 
courses/’ 

'While  the  Magnates  were  thus 
employed,  their  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers  were  by  no  means  idle  : — **  Some 
were  wrestling,  some  hurling  of  the 
bar,  some  tossing  of  the  pike,  some 
running  at  tlie  quintaine,  every  man 
striving,  in  a  friendly  emulation,  to 
perform  some  actor  other  worthy  the 
name  of  soldier.  With  these,  and 
the  like  delights,  the  day  vanished.” 

But  we  must  conclude.  After  a 
long  life  of  labour  and  renown,  our 
knight  was  peaceably  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  An  exemplary  temperance, 
a  regular  distribution  of  bis  time, 
and  a  discreet  husbanding  of  his  vital 
powers,  had  secured  to  him  a  se¬ 
renity  of  mind,  and  its  constant 
concomitant,  the  blessing  of  health. 
“  Nor  do  ]  learn,”  observes  his  at¬ 
tentive  annalist,  **  that  his  last  glass 
was  hurried  by  any  violent  or  pain¬ 
ful  disease,  but  was,  by  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  suffered  to  run  out  gra¬ 


dually  and  smoothly,  after  a  course 
of  seventy  and  six  years.”  He  was 
buried  with  all  becoming  pomp,  first 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Friars  at 
Carmarthen  ;  but  his  remains  were 
afterwards  removed,  and  re-interred 
in  the  Eastern  Aisle  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  that  town,  where  a  mo¬ 
nument  w’as  erected  to  his  memory. 
This  monument  is  still  extant,  and 
bears  the  effigies  of  the  knight  and 
his  lady  ;  but  being  composed  of  a 
soft  and  crumbling  freestone,  it  has 
long  ceased  to  exhibit  any  furtlur 
marks  of  the  sculptor’s  art  or  original 
design,  except  such  as  are  barely 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  recum¬ 
bent  figures.  In  conclusion,  we 
would  add,  that  a  publication  of  the 
curious  and  entertaining  manuscript, 
from  which  we  have  derived  the  fore¬ 
going  particulars,  would  furnish  a 
great  treat  to  the  admirers  of  our  na¬ 
tional  history,  and  to  those  who  de¬ 
light  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
manners  of  an  interesting  and  bust¬ 
ling  era. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  UNrUBLISHED  POETICAL  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 

C{ie  Hahe  of  (firtneba  at 

Daylight  still  linger’d  on  the  quiet  lake. 

But,  where  the  ev’ning  breeze  play’d  wantonly, 

A  parting  smile  each  ripple  seem’d  to  take, 

From  the  full  moonbeam’s  silver  dancing  ray  ; 

Then  rose  and  fell,  slow  and  alternately, 

The  murmur  of  the  water’s  peaceful  swell. 

Advancing  darkly  to  the  shore,  and  aye 
Soothing  the  silence  it  could  not  dispel. 

As  on  the  pebbled  beach,  a  shower  of  pearls  it  fell. 

The  struggle  o’er,  sunset  now  yields  to  night ; 

Yet  as  day's  farewell  billows  flow  aw^ay, 

’Phe  distant  Alps  they  leave  in  living  light, 

'I'hat  lofty  shore,  which  bounds  the  tide  of  day, 

’J'ill  all  their  ice-clad  vallies  smile  as  gay 
As  summer  bowers  ;  and  now  a  deeper  blue. 

The  richest  purple  of  a  rainbow’s  ray. 

And  deep’ning  still,  till  on  the  frigid  view 
Their  snow-white  masses  rise  in  cold  and  deadly  hue. 


Fond  Memory  welcomes,  in  each  form  it  meets, 

.  Besemblance  to  that  form  Sense  cannot  see  ; 

’Mid  Autumn’s  softness,  or  ’mid  Summer’s  sweets, 
Still,  still  as  present  seems  that  form  to  be. 

So  then  those  Alps  of  sunset  brought  to  me  , 

A  face,  which,  like  them,  shone  in  rapture's  ray  ; 
But,  for  a  moment,  there,  its  spirit  free,  » 

Fled  as  a  twilight-beam  to  join  the  day. 

And  nought  of  it  remain’d  but  a  cold  mass  of  clay. 


a 


On  a  Tower  near  Bex,  in  Swih:erland. 


011  a  (ITotofr  near  in  ^luilurknlr. 

By  Leman's  Lake  there  stands  a  ruin'd  tow'r, 

•  Bearing  no  record  whose  or  w^hat  it  was ; 

A  lonely  relict  of  some  long-fled  hour,  ' 

'  At  which  each  passing  moment  seems  to  pause. 

Ami  from  its  aspect  sad  the  lesson  draws 
Of  Time's  mortality;  for  where  are  they, 

Those  countless  hours,  which  here  have  been  ?  And  was 
1  All  their  existence,  as  a  moment  'stay. 

Passing,  as  soon  as  come,  like  April's  snows  away  ? 

•  I  . 

One  lovely  flow'r  is  springing  on  its  walls. 

And  smiles  'mid  wild  decay's  sepulchral  gloom  ; 

'•  One  summer  ray  sleeps  in  its  silent  halls,* 

.  In  all  the  bright  intensity  of  June  ; 

Yet  warms  it  not  that  cold,  deserted  room  ; 

As  did  the  faggot’s  blaze,  so  breaks  a  beam 
Of  gladness  o'er  his  countenance,  on  whom 
Sits  heavy  grief ;  he  smiles,  and  yet  we  deem 
It  is  a  meteor  glare^a  false,  uncertain  gleam. 

It  looks  like  that  fair  flow’r,  which  loves  to  dwell 
In  desolation's  cold  and  cheerless  ray  ; 

And  there  it  stands,  with  lovely  grace,  to  tell 
It  yet  can  smile,  though  all  be  fled  away  : 

That  lovely,  merest  flow’r  is  Piety, 

Which  rears  its  head  when  all  is  lowly  laid  ; 

Peaceful  and  chaste,  in  youthful  prime  and  age. 

Decks  with  a  smile  each  gap  that  grief  has  made. 

And  casts  on  all  arouiid  its  calm,  refreshing  shade. 

Above,  the  Alps,  in  wildest  fantasy. 

Uproar  their  giant  forms,  and  look  sedate 
Down  from  their  cloudless  palace  in  the  sky. 

On  all  that  feeble  man  esteeracth  greats 
On  all  the  clianges  of  his  changing  state,  i 

Mocking  war's  loudest  thunder ;  or  when,  lo ! 

Bursts  forth  the  Avalanche's  crushing  weight. 

Or  when  the  boiling  waters  faribelow 
Dash  from  their  cradling  rocks,  in  wild,  inconstant  flow. 

And  yet,  with  man  compar'd,  these  nothing  are — 

Nothing  their  vast  duration — nothing  though 
Their  clefts  have  seen  a  thousand  storms,,  and  there 
Lies  undissolv'd  the  earth's  primeval  snow  ;  , 

The  mind  that  measures  them  is  doom'd  to  know. 
Existence,  such  as  time  can  never  span ; 
y  ea^  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe, ,  •  ’ 

When  that  this  world,  as  chaff*, before  the  fan 
Passes  away,  then  waiu  that  seensing  moment— man.  » 

Unilra  M.  8.  W. 
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Weddell's  voyage  to  the  south  roi.E*. 


We  are  ilisposcd  to  regard  this 
work  as,  in  every  respect,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  iiDi>ortant  production. 
W'e  fopctive  that  it  is  so,  in  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to  al¬ 
most  every  class  of  individuals.  To 
the  philosopher,  the  merchant,  and 
the  seaman,  its  discoveries  and  de¬ 
tails  must  prove  equally  interesting 
and  instructive ;  and  the  lover  of  the 
marvellous  will  find  ample  room  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  feelings,  in 
contemplating  the  hair-breadth 
’scapes’"  of  the  daring  adventurer. 

It  is  a  truth  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  toe  most 
important  advances  in  knowledge  and 
science  have  invariably  been  made  by 
the  exertion  of  individual  talent. 
The  best-concerted  schemes,  and 
most  magnificent  equipments  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  have  frequently 
fallen  short  of  their  purposes,  and 
ended  only  in  disappointment  and  de¬ 
feat  ;  while,  on  the  other  (hand,  the 
single,  silent,  but  able  and  indus¬ 
trious  efforts  of  the  private  individual 
have  often  sueceeded  in  attaining  to 
results  which  were  equally  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  important.  These  truths  de¬ 
rive  a  very  striking  illustration  from 
the  fate  of  the  Northern  expedition, 
when  compared  with  the  progress 
and  results  of  a  similar  enterprise  in 
the  South.  The  one  was  fitted  out 
with  all  the  means  and  appliances^ 
which  tlie  nature  of  the  expedition 
seemed  to  require,  and  which  the 
energies  of  Government  could  com¬ 
mand.  The  vessels,  seamen,  and 
provisions,  were  selected  on  the  roost 
magnificent  scale,  and  on  the  most 
scientific  principles ;  and  all  was 
done  that  could  be  done,  by  science 
and  prudence,  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Yet  all  these  ef- 
foru,  however  well  planned  and  sci¬ 
entifically  pursued,  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  baffled  and  defeated.  The  voy¬ 
age  to  the  South  Pole,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  contains  an  account, 
was  of  a  different  description,  and 


prosecuted  under  different  ausj)iccs. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  only  two 
small  barks,  the  property  of  private 
merchants,  and  trading  on  a  mercan¬ 
tile  speculation.  They  were  indif¬ 
ferently  provisioned,  and  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  the  dangers  and  tem¬ 
pests  of  such  a  hazardous  voyage. 
Yet,  under  all  these  disabilities  ami 
disadvantages,  they  penetrated  to  a 
degree  of  southern  latitude  wliicli 
had  never  been  reached  by  any  for¬ 
mer  voyager, — exhibiting  thus  an  in¬ 
stance  of  first-rate  seamanship,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  roost  undaunted  intre¬ 
pidity,  in  the  attaimnenl  of  an  im¬ 
portant  purpose. 

The  present  volume  gives  a  manly, 
unadorned  detail^  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  voyage.  The  author  writes  as 
if  unconscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  meritorious  or  extraordinary ; 
and  this  absence  of  any  feeling  of 
display  on  his  part,  only  serves  to 
heighten  the  interest  and  admiration 
which  must  be  felt  by  all  his  readers. 
We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  short  sketch  of  the  voyage ; 
and,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
narrative  of  our  author’s  discoveries, 
we  extract  his  account  of  what  had 
been  done  by  former  navigators. 

Many  navigators,  in  their  passage  round 
Cape  Horn,  had  reached  the  62d  degree 
of  south  latitude,  but  always  too  far  to 
the  'westward  for  falling  in  with  the 
range  of  South  Shetland,  till  in  the  year 
1818,  Mr  William  Smith  of  Blyth,  in 
his  passage  from  Monte  Video  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,  made,  apparently  by  accident,  a 
discovery  of  the  islands  w’hich  have  been 
thus  named.  In  an  after  voyage,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  approach  closely,  and 
ascertained  this  mass  to  be  land  ;  which 
discovery  he,  with  the  hiHiest  feeling  o 
an  Englishman,  reported  to  Captain 
Sheriff*,  the  representative  of  bis  king,  at 
Valparaiso. 

The  only  navigators  who  have,  to  our 
knowledge,  explored  the  sea,  within  t  e 
Antartic  Circle,  are  Captains  Cook  an 
Forneaux,  in  Uwir  second  voyage,  whic 


*  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  performed  in  the  years  1822-24,  cont^ninf 
an  examination  of  the  Antartic  Sea  to  the  74th  degree  of  Latitude ;  a  visit  to  T<^ 
del  Fuego ;  useful  information  on  the  coasting  navigation  of  Cape  Horn  and  the 
jacent  lands,  with  Charts  of  Harbours,  Ac.  By  James  Weddell,  Eeq.  Master  in  tin 
Royal  Navy.  London*  1825*  Longman  A  Co* 
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was  towards  the  South  Pole,  in  the  years  to  prosecute  a  search  lK>yond  the  tracks 
1773  and  1774*.  On  the  17th  January  of  former  navigators. 

1773  Captain  Cooic  arrived  in  the  latU  f\  r  t  .  i  ,  - 

tude  of  67*  15',  in  the  longitude  of  39®  ^  January  the  islands  of 

east.  There  he  found  the  ice  in  fields.  South  Orkneys  were  J^rceived.  Cap- 
firm,  and  continuing  as  far  as  the  eve  tain  Weddell  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
could  reach  from  the  mast*head.  “  We  ^tn  the  existence  of  land  between 
did  not  think  it  prudent  (says  he)  to  per*  South  Orkneys  and  Sandwich 
severe  in  a  southern  direction,  as  that  Land,  and  their  first  experiment 
kind  of  summer  which  this  part  of  the  seems  rather  strange, 
world  affords  was  now  half  spent,  and  it  At  eleven  o’clock  at  night  we  passed 
would  have  taken  much  time  to  have  within  two  shijw’ length  of  an  object  which 
gone  round  the  ice,  supposing  it  to  be  had  the  api^earance  of  a  rock.  The  lead 

practicable.  On  the  2d  January  1774  was  immediately  thrown  out,  but  finding 
(.aptain  Cook  again  arrived  within  the  no  bottom,  w’c  continued  lying  to  till  the 
Antartic  Sea,  and  having  been  beset  with  chief  mate  ascertained  it  to  l)e  a  dead 
icc^ islands  and  loose  ice  in  the  latitude  of  whale,  very  much  swollen  :  such  objects 
68  and  longitude  138*  west,  he  bore  up  seen  im|)erfectly  in  the  night  are  often 
north-west,  and  recrossed  the  Antartic  alarming. 

Circle,  steering  various  courses  to  the  tt  .j  proceeds  * 
north  and  east,  and  then  to  the  south.  proceeds . 

On  the  25th  of  January  he  arrived  for  ^  offered  a  gratuity  of  A.IO  to  the 
the  third  time  within  the  Frozen  Zone,  should  first  discover  land.  This 

and  on  the  30th  January  had  reached  the  Proved  the  cause  of  many  a  sore  disap. 
latitude  of  71®  W  south.  He  again  says,  pointment;  for  many  of  the  seamen,  of  live- 
“  As  we  could  not  go  any  farther  to  the  sanguine  imaginations,  were  never 

south,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  tack,  at  a  loss  for  an  island.  In  short,  fog-banks 
and  stand  back  to  the  north,  being  at  number  were  reported  for  land ; 

this  time  in  latitude  71®  in',  and  longi.  many,  in  fact,  had  so  much  that  ap« 
tude  106*  51.' west ;  happily  for  us,  we  pearance,  that  nothing  short  of  sunding 
had  tacked  in  good  time,  for  w'e  had  no  tow’ards  them,  till  they  vanished,  could 
sooner  done  it,  than  a  tliick  fog  came  on,  us  as  to  their  real  nature.  In  th« 

which  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  morning  of  the  2d  (b  cU.)  the  wind  fr^hen- 
when  we  fell  in  with  the  ice.’*  ^  W.S.  W.  to  a  gale,  which  obliged  us  to 

Two  Russian  frigates,  employed  on  a  lie  to;  snow-squalls  w’ere  frequent,  an 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1881,  pe-  '"“"X  “»  ■’T’  ** 

netrated,  as  it  is  stated,  to  the  69th  degree  ““■‘e  ■" 

of  south  latitude,  but  were  unable  to  pro.  quantity  of  sail  on  the  vessels.  I  ua^fuUy 
coed  farther.  The  particulars  of  their  avoided  the  tracts  of  Captains  Cook  and 
voyage  have  not  yet  been  made  public  in  Furneaux;  and  I  rtay  here  remwk,  hoar 
England.  narrowly  Captain  burneaux,  in  the  Ad¬ 

venture,  in  December  1773  and  January 
The  vessels  under  the  command  1774,  escaped  seeing  South  Shetland  and 
of  Mr  M’’eddell,  and  Mr  Matthew  the  South  Orkneys.  He  passed  within 
Brisbane,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  forty-five  miles  of  the  east  end  of  8bet- 
the  17  th  September  1822.  They  land,  and  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Sooth 
Were  the  brig  Jane  of  Leith,  160  tons  Orkneys;  hence  twenty  miles,  we  may 
and  22  men,  commanded  by  Mr  presume,  of  a  more  southerly  cuurs^ 
AVeddell ;  and  the  cutter  Beaufoy  of  would  have  given  us  a  knowledge  of 
London,  65  tons  and  13  men,  by  Mr  South  Shetland  fifty  years 
Brisbane,  provisioned  for  two  years.  They  reached  to  within  oim  Buiw 
and  engaged  on  an  adventure  for  pro-  dred  miles  of  Sandwich  Land ;  and 
curing  seal-skins*  They  touched  at  having  thoroughly  examined  these 
Madeira  and  Bonavista,  one  of  the  latitudes,  within  a  proper  distance 
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iny  fntontion  of  standing  to  the  south- 
wanl»  and  he,  with  a  boldness  which 
greatly  enhancetl  the  respect  I  bore  for 
him,  expressed  his  willingness  to  push 
our  research  in  that  direction,  though  we 
had  hitherto  been  so  unsuccessfuL 

They  accordingly  stood  to  the 
southward,  and  our  extracts  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  view  of  his  progress  to  the 
most  southern  point. 

During  the  6th  and  7th  (February),  wc 
passed  many  ice  islands,  one  of  which  t 
estimated  to  be  two  miles  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The 
uind  prevailed  between  W.S-W.  and 
W.N.W.,  with  foggy  and  clear  weather 
alternately.  At  noon,  we  observed  in  la¬ 
titude  6  t“  15%  and  our  longitude  by  chro- 
ntHTieters  was  30°  iG'.  The  variation  by 
azimuth  in  the  forenoon  was  8°  19^  eas¬ 
terly.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  wea. 
ther  l)cing  foggy,  we  narrowly  esca|)ed 
striking  an  ice  island  in  passing.  We 
haileil  our  consort,  but  she  was  so  close 
to  our  stern,  that  she  passed  also  very 
near  to  it.  The  temperature  of  ait  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  was  31°,  that 
(it  w'atcr  36°.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
9th,  the  fog  clearing  away,  saw  an 
ap|)earance  of  land^  in  the  N.VV\  ;  but 
after  the  usual  practice  of  pursuing  all 
such  appearances,  wc  discovereil  it  to  be 
one  of  our  delusive  attendants — the  fog- 
lionks.  The  wind  now  shifted  to  south, 
and  blew  strong,  accom|)anicd  with  snow- 
squalls.  At  day-light  in  the  morning  of 
the  lOth  the  chief  mate  reiwrted  land 
within  sight  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf; 
as  soon  as  1  saw  jt  I  liclieved  it  to  lie  a 
rock,  and  fully  exiiected  to  find  terra  firm 

a  short  distance  to  the  southward.  It 
was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  liefore 
we  reached  it,  and  not  till  then,  when  pass¬ 
ing  within  three  hundred  yards,  we  could* 
satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  not  land,  but 
lilack  ice.  Wc  found  an  island  of  clear 
ice  lying  close  and  detached  above  water,- 
though  connected  below,  which  made  a 
contrast  of  colour,  that  had  favoured,  or 
rather  completed  the  deception.  In  short, 
its  north  side  was  so  thickly  incor^xira- 
ted  with  black  earth,  that  hardly  any  per* 
son  at  a  distance  would  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  a  rock.  This  was  a  new 
disappointment,  and  seriously  felt  by  sc- 
veial  of  our  crew,  w’hosc  hopes  of  having 
an  immediate  reward  for  their  patience 
and  perseverance  were  again  frustrated. 
The  w'ind  was  at  south,  and  blowing  a 
fresh  gale,  with  which  wc  might  have 
?pnQ  rapidly  to  the  northward ;  but  the 
circumstoncc  of  having  seen  this  ice  island 
so  loaded  with  earth,  encouraged  me  to 
exi>cct  that  it  bad  disengaged  itself  from 


land  possessing  a  consiilcrablc  quantitv 
of  soil ;  and  that  our  arrival  at  that  vtrv 
desirable  object  might,  pcrha(>s,  not  be 
very  distant.  These  impressions  inriumi 
me  to  keep  our  wind,  and  we  stood  to  the 
S.W.  I  may  here  remark,  that  many 
of  the  doubtful  rocks  laid  down  in  the 
charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  have  been 
probably  objects  similar  to  what  1  have 
described,  and  still  remain  unascertained, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  cautious 
navigators.  Our  latitude  at  noon  was, 
by  account,  66°  26%  and  our  longitude  hy 
clironometers  32°  32'.  The  temperaturu 
of  air  was  35°  30%  that  of  water  3  F. 

In  pursuing  their  route,  the  ice 
islands  were  numerous.  Atone  time, 
in  latitude  68°  28%  sixty-six  were 
counted  around  them,  and  for  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  south  they  had  sel¬ 
dom  fewer  in  sight.  They  disappeared 
entirely,  however,  as  they  proceeded. 

On  the  I8th  the  weather  was  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  and  the  wind  in  the  S.E.  Ha* 
ving  unfortunately  broken  my  two  ther¬ 
mometers,  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain 
the  temperature,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
colder  than  we  had  found  it  in  December, 
(summer,)  in  the  latitude  of  61°.  With 
the  ship’s  head  S.W.  by  S-  at  aliout  8h  30' 
in  the  morning  I  took  a  set  of  azimuths, 
which  gave  variation  13°  23'  east.  At 
noun,  our  latitude  by  observation  was 
72^  38%  by  account  72°  24%  hence,  with 
chronometer  difllerence  of  longitude,  wc 
had  been  set  in  three  days  south,  62* 
west,  distance  thirty  miles.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  took  a  long  set  of  azimuths,  which 
gave  variation  19°  58'.  This  increase 
in  so  short  a  distance  seemed  unsiitisfac- 
tory  ;  on  which  account  I  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  making  observations,  in 
order  to  reconcile  these  irregularities.  I 
had  all  the  compasses  brought  upon  deck, 
and  I  found  them  to  agree,  bu%rather  in¬ 
active  in  traversing. 

In  the  evening  we  had  many  whales 
about  the  ship,  and  the  sea  was  literally 
covered  with  birds  of  the  blue  petewl 
kind.  Not  a  particle  of  icc  of  any  of- 
scriptioti  was  to  be  seen.  The  evening  was 
mild  and  serene ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  reflection,  that  probably  we  should 
have  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  our 
jiassage  northward  through  the  ice,  our 
situation  might  have  been  envied*  The 
wind  was  light  and  easterly  during  the 
night,  and  we  carried  all  sail.  The  sun  s 
amplitude  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
when  the  ship’s  head  was  south  by  east, 
gave  variation  15°  l(y  east.  The  w’eather 
being  pleasant,  our  carpenter  was  cm- 
I^oyed  ifi  repairing  a  boat ;  and  wc  wffc 
enabled  to  make  several  repairs  on  the 
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by  observation  was  73*  1 7',  and  longitude 
by  chn)nmnetcrs  35®  5i'  45".  In  the 
evening,  by  several  sets  of  amplitudes,  I 
found  the  variation  to  be  but  5*  35'  east. 
AlK>ut  midnight  it  fell  calm  ;  but  pre-. 
scntly  a  breere  sprang  up  from  the  S.W. 
by  W.  and  we  hauled  on  a  wind  S.  by 
K.  In  the  morning  of  the  20th  the 
wincl  shifted  to  S.  by  W.,  and  blew  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  seeing  a  clouded  hori¬ 
zon,  and  a  great  number  of  birds  in  the 
S.E,  we  stood  in  that  direction.  At  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  Cthe  ship’s 
head  was  R.S.K.,1  took  a  set  of  cizimuths, 
which  gave  variation  11*  20'  cast.  The 
atmosphere  now  became  very  clear,  and 
Jiothing  like  land  was  to  be  seen.  Three 
ice  islands  were  in  sight  from  the  deck, 
and  one  other  from  the  mast-head.  On 
one  we  jK'rceived  a  great  number  of  |x;n- 
guins  rooster!.  Our  latitude  at  this  time, 
20th  February  1822,  w'as  74®  15',  and 
longitude  34*  16' 45";  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  at  south,  prevented  what  I  most 
•lesired — our  making  farther  progress  in 
that  direction.  I  would  w’illingly  have 
explored  the  S.W.  quarter,  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  that  w'c  had  to  pass  homewards 
through  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  strewed 
with  ice  islands,  with  long  nights,  and 
pnibably  attended  with  fogs,  I  could  not 
determine  otherwise  than  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  favourable  wind  for  returning. 

It  is  thus  ascertained,  from  actual 
observation,  that  the  South  l*olc  pre¬ 
sents  a  clear,  open  sea,  free  from  icc. 
M'e  apprehend  the  examination  of 
tills  sea  to  be  of  infinite  importance, 
and  would  humbly  suggest  to  those 
official  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
such  an  interest  in  the  exploration  of 
the  North  Pole,  the  propriety  of  fit¬ 
ting  out  a  similar  expedition  to  the 
South.  The  discoveries  of  this  en¬ 
terprising  and  intelligent  seaman 
have  distinctly  shown  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  pushing  our  researches  farther 
Rotithward.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
these  would  lead  to  most  important 
results  ;  and  wt  need  not  adil,  that 
the  interests  of  science  and  of  trade 
demand  that  accurate  and  distinct 
intelligence  should  be  procured  upon 
the  subject. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is 
fraught  with  interesting  information. 
In  latitude  G3^  2\'  they  were  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  have  seen  South  Iceland 
as  it  is  presented  on  the  common 
charts  of  the  South  Atlantic ;  but  it 
turns  out  tliat  there  is  no  such  place 
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in  existence.  The  **  Aurora  Islands” 
of  the  Spanish  voyagers  had  also  va¬ 
nished  into  thin  air,  or  were  cm- 
iMJsomcd  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Captain  Weddell,  in  18'20,  made  a 
fatiguing  and  fruitless  search  for 
these  islands.  It  appears  that  this 
imaginary  discovery  was  first  made 
in  1762  by  the  ship  Aurora,  which 
gave  them  her  name.  In  17.04,  the 
Atrevida,  a  Spanish  nian-of-w'ar, 
was  sent  purposely  to  situate  them  ; 
and  an  official  report  was  transmitted 
to  the  Government  upon  the  subject. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  these 
islands  had  since  been  fully  acted 
upon,  and  it  is  productive  of  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  to  seamen  in 
navigating  Cape  Horn.  It  is  import¬ 
ant,  therefore,  to  establish  the  fact 
of  their  non-existence ;  and  Captain 
>V’’eddcirs  observations  seem  to  he 
most  satisfactory.  In  the  official  ac¬ 
count  published  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
situation  of  these  islands  is  particu¬ 
larly  laid  down.  Our  author  says. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  we  hod  pa.ssed 
over  the  (laid  down)  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  ihesc  islands,  without  observing 
the  least  apjK’arance  of  land.  We  obtain* 
ed,  and  continued  in  the  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  running  through  the  place  assignc<l 
to  them,  till  we  arrived  in  the  longitude 
of  46*.  I  considered  this  allowance  for 
error  in  longitude  to  lie  pretty  ample, 
particularly  since  the  Atrevida  .sailed  from 
Port  Solcdad,  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
from  which,  to  the  place  of  our  investi¬ 
gation,  was  about  three  days  sail ;  hence 
her  common  reckoning  could  not  have 
erred  much,  and  she  had  chronometers 
which  should  have  been  nearly  exact. 
These  considerations  produced  in  my 
mind  a  degree  of  surprise ;  and  I  could 
not  at  that  moment  reconcile  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  facts  which  had  been  as¬ 
serted.  I  was  resolved,  however,  not  to 
abandon  the  object  of  my  pursuit,  without 
being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  geographical  problem.  It  was  now 
remarkably  clear,  and  from  the  mast-head 
land  of  common  height  might  have  been 
seen  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  ;  but 
still  nothing  of  the  kind  was  observed. 
We  next  steered  S.S.R.  into  the  latitude 
of  53*  1 7',  and  then  W.  by  S.  in  order  to 
get  sight  of  the  southern  island,  but  in 
vain— not  the  smallest  Indication  of  land 
appeared.  On  the  2d  it  blew  a  strong 
gale  from  the  N.N.W.,  with  thick  wea¬ 
ther,  and  we  hove»to  under  a  closc-rcefcd 
main- top-sail,  sent  down  the  top-gallant 
yardS)  and  itnick  the  masts.  At  noon 
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For,  ah  !  niy  heart,  how  very  soon 

The  glittering  dreams  of  youth  are  past 
And  long  l)efore  it  reach  its  noon. 

The  sun  of  life  is  overcast. — Moorc, 
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siittlr  from  any  physical  incapacity. 
To  this  description  of  persons  there 
attaches,  in  some  districts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  superstitious  sentiment  of 
respect,  as  beings  who  are  endowed 
with  a  superiority  of  understanding, 
proportioned  to  their  deficiency  in 
bodily  symmetry.  It  w'as  perhaps 
some  idea  of  this  kind,  added  to  his 
own  prepossessions  of  liis  more  than 
ordinary  acquirements  at  the  parish 
school,  which  induced  Malcolm's  pa¬ 
rents  to  give  him  the  advantage  of 
an  Academical  education. 

At  both  the  Colleges  in  Aberdeen 
there  is  held,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  a  competition,  by  the 
performance  of  Latin  exercises,  for 
a  given  number  of  bursaries.  These 
are  prizes  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
pounds,  which  are  paid  annually  to 
the  successful  candidates,  during 
their  attendance  at  College ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  may  appear  to  many 
but  trifling  incentives  to  literary  ex¬ 
ertion,  they  often  prove  very  import¬ 
ant  aids  to  the  slender  finances  of 
the  less  wealthy  Students.  At  this 
comparative  trial  at  King's  Col¬ 
lege,  Malcolm  carried  off  one  of  the 
principal  prizes ;  and  his  fond  pa¬ 
rents  no  doubt  saw  in  his  success 
a  favourable  omen  of  his  future 
prosperity.  How  happy  for  us  it 
is  that  we  cannot  see  into  futuri¬ 
ty  !  The  system  of  discipline  at  the 
Scotch  Colleges,  and  particularly  at 
Aberdeen,  does  not  admit  of  a  very 
striking  exhibition  of  talents  in  the 
Students ;  but  although  precluded 
from  any  brilliant  display  of  abili¬ 
ties,  Malcolm  distinguished  himself, 
as  well  by  the  stated  performance  of 
the  exercises  prescribed  to  him,  as 
by  the  regularity  of  his  attendance, 
and  the  propriety  of  his  demeanour 
in  the  classes.  He  left  College  with 
the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
his  progress  and  character,  from  the 
<lifferent  Professors  whose  lectures 
he  had  attended.  ’The  period  had 
now  arrived  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a 
pursuit  in  which  he  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
Academical  labours ;  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law  presented  itself  as 
the  one  in  which  the  disadvantages 
of  his  physical  defect  were  least 
likely  to  be  felt.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  articled  to  a  respectable  practi¬ 


tioner  in  the  city  in  which  lie  had 
prosecuted  his  studies ;  and  during 
the  term  of  his  indenture,  and  for 
several  years  after  its  expiration,  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  application  and  fldelity,aiul 
even  a  surprising  degree  of  activity, 
considering  the  nature  of  liis  bodily 
inflrmity.  The  anticipation  of  tlieir 
son’s  arrival  at  the  distinguished 
grade  of  an  Advocate,  was  perhajis 
equal  to  the  most  extravagant  dreams 
of  his  parents  ;  and,  setting  aside 
the  title,  the  opulence  and  general  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  profession,  in  that 
place,  rendered  the  hope,  in  Mal¬ 
colm’s  circumstances,  suflieiently  am¬ 
bitious. 

It  was  a  hope,  however,  which  they 
were  destined  never  to  see  realized  ; 
and  it  was  well  that  they  did  not 
live  to  see  it  frustrated  so  painfully. 
During  his  attendance  at  ('ollege 
Malcolm  had  lost  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tenderly  attach¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  the  first  real  trial  which 
he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and 
his  sensitive  and  affectionate  heart 
felt  it  deeply  ;  but  he  was  of  a  spirit 
that  is  not  easily  depressed,  and  lie 
was  at  an  age  when  the  very  keen¬ 
ness  of  sorrow  takes  aw'ay  from  its 
permanency.  He  was  now  fated  to 
follow  to  the  grave  his  remaining 
parent ;  and  as  he  wept  tears  of  na¬ 
tural  anguish  on  the  (lescending  cof¬ 
fin,  and  saw  the  green  sods  built 
over  the  venerated  object  of  his  ear¬ 
liest  affections,  he  felt  the  fruilless- 
ness  of  all  his  labour,  since  they  who 
would  most  have  valued  its  success 
were  taken  away. 

But  even  the  remembrance  of  this 
calamity  became  less  jKiignant,  as 
he  felt  increasingly  the  necessity  of 
professional  exertion.  As  his  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  permit  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  fees  necessary  for  enabling 
him  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account,  he  resolved  upon  a  step, 
common  with  provincial  attornics, 
that  of  proceeding  to  Edinburgh — 
to  seek  employment  in  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  field,  as  well  with  the  view  of 
improving  their  knowledge,  at  of  b<’- 
ing  enabled,  by  industry  and  econo¬ 
my,  to  raise  a  small  fund  for  bi'gin- 
ning  the  world. 

Among  the  acquaintances  that 
Malcolm  had  formed,  in  tlte  short 
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intervals  of  Jtisure  which  his  avoca-  of  greater  difficulty  than  he  had  ever 
tioiis  had  allowed  him,  there  were  dreamed  of.  The  writiug-cluinbt'r.s 
not  many  with  whom  he  had  been  in  of  most  of  his  friends  w’erc  already 
such  habits  of  intimacy  as  now  to  crowded ;  some  of  them  complained 
feel  particular  regret  in  leaving  them,  that  they  could  not  find  employinLut 
He  was  naturally  diffident ;  and  for  their  own  relations  ;  and  others, 
neither  his  retired  disposition,  nor  who  had  vacancies,  looked  at  Mal- 
his  t)ersonal  accomplishments,  liad  colm’s  figure,  and  expressed  ibeir 
qualified  him  for  eutering  into  any  regret  that  they  had  promised  ibein 
thing  like  gay  society.  It  may  per-  aw’ay.  Still  there  was  a  chance  that 
haps  be  thought  that,  with  the  per-  openings  might  occur,  and,  althougb 
soual  deformity  to  which  we  have  he  was  discouraged,  he  was  not  al- 
more  than  once  alluded,  the  subject  together  disheartened.  He  waiud 
of  our  notice  was  not  the  most  likely  with  patience,  and  continued  to  make 
of  persons  to  excite  the  tender  pas-  occasional  enquiries  at  the  chambers 
sion  ;  but  love  does  not  always  dis-  of  his  patrons;  but  he  became  alariu- 
criminate ;  and  although  it  did,  ed  to  find  that  their  promises  grew 
there  was  an  expression  in  Malcolm’s  fainter,  and  their  encouragement  less 
countenance  which  made  it  not  dif-  every  day,  until  protracted  hope*  sick- 
ficult  to  overlook  his  other  defects,  ened  and  died,  and  his  flattering  pro* 
He  had  found,  if  not  in  a  very  ele-  specie  languished  and  withered  away, 
vated,  at  least  in  a  respectable  sphere  It  was  a  cruel  sacrifice  for  Mai- 
of  life,  one  whom  he  had  inspired  colra  to  renounce  all  his  views  «of 
with  a  warmer  than  sisterly  afiec-  advancement  in  his  profession,  and 
tion ;  and  he  loved  her  the  more,  to  relinquish  the  hopes  which  he 
for  the  disinterestedness  of  her  at-  had  so  fondly  cherished ;  but  bis 
tachment.  He  has  often  described  to  favourite  predilections  were  forced 
me  the  feelings  with  which  he  watch-  to  yield  before  the  stern  decree  of 
cd  her  receding  form,  and  the  faith-  necessity,  and  the  gradual  exbaus- 
less  dream  of  returning  to  her  and  tion  of  his  resources  drove  biin  to 
happiness,  winch  occupied  his  mind  seek  employment  of  whatever  nature, 
a.s  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  for  and  wherever  it  could  be  found,  lie 
Leith  bore  him  from  the  shore — that  applied  in  vain  for  a  clerksbip  in  a 
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('oiiocption  of  the  feelings  with  which 
Malcolm  had  seen  all  his  fairest  vi¬ 
sions  pass  away  ;  but  they  arc  still 
less  able  to  appreciate  the  forlorn¬ 
ness  of  his  situation,  as  he  found 
himself  at  last  in  his  miserable  gar¬ 
ret,  destitute  of  every  necessary  of 
life.  No  one  can  tell  the  thoughts 
that  crowded  over  bis  mind  on  that 
wretched  night ;  but  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  all  the  ideas  which  had 
formerly  yielded  him  pleasure — 
even  the  thought  of  her  whose  image 
had  hitherto  been  associated  with 
nothing  but  happiness — would  now 
be  tunied  to  gloom  and  bitterness. 
All  but  the  indispensable  articles 
of  his  small  wardrobe  had  already 
gone  to  satisfy  his  necessities,  and  he 
now  saw  distinctly  before  him  the 
miserable  alternative  of  dying  from 
want,  or  resorting  for  relief  to  the 
supplication  of  charity.  The  most 
fearful  step  of  any  in  the  declivity  of 
fortune  is  that  from  want  to  beg¬ 
gary  ;  and  the  most  revolting  of  all, 
the  resources  to  which  the  children 
of  misfortune  are  driven — that  by 
which  they  renounce  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
bounty  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
There  have  been  some  who  have 
felt  the  measure  so  repugnant  to 
their  feelings,  that  they  have  died 
rather  than  resort  to  it ;  but  there  is 
a  pertinacity  with  which  even  the 
most  wretched  cling  to  existence, 
which  generally  leads  them,  however 
reluctantly,  to  embrace  it.  Malcolm ' 
felt,  and  acted  under  this  influence. 

Amid  the  abandonment  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  saw  the  finger 
of  God  in  his  destiny,  and  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  drink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  of  misery  which  had  been 
filled  to  him  ;  yet,  as  he  went  along, 
in  the  darkness  of  evening,  to  make 
his  first  application  for  relief,  he  en¬ 
vied  the  common  mendicant,  who  was 
free  from  the  painful  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  he  could  not  pluck  from 
his  bosom. 

It  was  honourable  to  the  friends 
who  had  failed  in  yielding  him  more 
effectual  assistance,  that  tuey  did  not 
now  refuse  to  render  him  pecuniary 
aid,  as  well  as  occasional  supplies  of 
oUkT  necessary  articles,  and  that  in 
the  manucr  least  calculated  to  offcml 
his  feelings;  but  these  resources 
could  not  last  for  ever ;  the  most  bc- 
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novolent  bi>coine  weary  with  sonii- 
nual  appeals  to  their  humanity  ;  ainl 
Malcolm  could  not  be  an  iiii|H>rttiiiate 
bi'ggar.  His  situation  threateno<l  to 
become,  if  possible,  more  unhappy 
than  ever,  when  an  expedient  presimt- 
cil  itself,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  yet  contrive  to  prolong  exist¬ 
ence,  and  a  ray  of  ho^K'  again  de¬ 
scended  to  visit  him. 

The  obscure  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  his  humble  lodgings  were 
situated  was  inhabited  exclusively 
by  people  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life, 
who  were  prevcntcilby  their  circum¬ 
stances,  or  by  their  distance  from 
the  schools,  from  bestowing  on  their 
children  any  kind  of  education  ;  an<i 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  pick 
up  a  scanty  subsistence  by  giving  in¬ 
structions  in  the  elementary  braiiclu's 
of  learning,  at  reduced  fees.  His 
project  was  favoured  by  the  pre|K).s- 
scssion  which  the  gentleness  of  liis 
disposition  had  created  among  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  little  se¬ 
minary.  lly  this  means  he  was  en¬ 
abled  again  to  support  life,  without 
that  consciousness  of  dependence  so 
uncongenial  to  bis  feelings,  lliit  al¬ 
though  his  few,  small,  and  ilKpaid 
fees,  afforded  him  some  of  the  ncccsv 
sarics,  they  precluded  him  entirely 
from  any  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and 
his  health,  which  had  some  time 
before  begun  to  decline,  now. sunk 
rapidly  under  the  confinement  and 
laborious  nature  of  his  employment. 
His  eyes  became  hollow  aiul  haggard, 
his  countenance  put  on  the  squalid 
hue  of  disease,  and  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  exhibited  the  indications  of  a 
broken  heart.  To  fill  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  w’rctchcdncss,  a  fever, 
generated  probably  by  unwliolesoiiic 
air  and  scanty  diet,  crept  over  his 
emaciated  frame,  and  threw  him  on 
a  sick-bed.  In  tills  situation  of  ut¬ 
ter  loneliness  and  desertion — desti¬ 
tute  of  every  comfort  Uiat  could  allay 
the  burning  heat  of  fever— without  a 
friend,  a  sister,  or  a  fond  mother,  to 
minister  to  his  helplessness,  to  soften 
his  pillow,  or  bind  up  his  throbbing 
templet— deserted  by  all  but  the  (ioji 
who,  amid  the  roysteriousness  of  his 
dispensations,  he  felt  would  never 
desert  him,  Malcolm  lanpishcd, 
until  first  reason,  and  then  life  for¬ 
sook  him.  The  hands  of  strangers 
IT 
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sliut  his  (lying  eyes,  and  the  arm  of 
charity  laid  him  in  the  cold  grave,  to 
which  the  sorrows  of  the  world  could 
not  follow  him. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  he  had 
never  written  any  thing  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  to  tlie  person  who,  next  to  him¬ 
self,  was  most  deeply  interested  in 
it.  It  had  been  agreed  betwixt  them, 
that  he  should  not  write  until  his  es¬ 
tablishment  in  a  i>ermanent  situation 
should  enable  him  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  prospects.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  tell  her  that  his 
hopes  had  been  so  cruelly  blasted  ; 
and  she  knew  not  of  his  fate  until 
his  misfortunes  w'ere  at  an  end. 

I  liad  been  absent  for  some  time, 
and  was  unacquainted  with  tlie  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difKcultics  with  which  he 
liad  more  lately  struggled.  I  had 
long  known  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  resj>ected  the'inany  virtues  which 
adorned  him.  As  soon  as  my  ofHcial 
engagements  permitted  me,  I  sought 
his  humble  dwelling,  at  least  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with,  if  1  could  not  essen¬ 
tially  relieve  liiin  ;  but  1  found  that 
he  needed  not  now  the  sympathy  of 
friendship,  nor  the  cold  charity  of 
the  stranger.  1  visited  the  obscure 
and  untrophied  si>ot  w'hcre  the  paro¬ 
chial  and  unfriended  i>oor  are  inter¬ 
red  ;  but  among  the  undistinguished 
graves  which  crowd  the  spot,  1  could 
not,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
sexton,  discover  his  resting- plaee.  I 
found  that  every  trace  of  him  had 
disap|>earcd  from  the  page  of  Nature; 
,and  he  who,  under  more  genial  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  at  least  have  left  a 
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name  in  the  world,  was  now,  as  it  wire, 
blotted  from  the  record  of  existence. 

1  have  told  a  simple  tale,  and  there 
be  many  who  may  see  in  it  few  ol 
the  elements  which  give  interest  to 
the  pages  of  fictitious  narrative ;  but 
I  have  had  recourse  to  the  detail  ot 
no  artificial  sorrows  to  awaken  their 
sympathy, —  1  have  invented  no  talc 
of  imaginary  woes,  and  borrowed  no 
unreal  and  extravagaiit  incidents  to 
minister  to  the  sickly  appetite.  Tlie 
story  which  1  have  told  is  subsian- 
tially  true,  and,  excepting  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  names,  presents,  lileial- 
y,  the  unvarnished  history  of  a  real 
ifc. 

It  is  not  related  to  discourape 
those  who,  w  ith  reasonable  hopts  of 
success,  are  desirous  to  soar  alhive 
the  less  intellectual  pursuits  of  life  ; 
still  less  is  it  intended  to  repress  tlk' 
generous  aspirations  of  youthful  ge¬ 
nius.  Hut  it  may  serve  as  a  profitable 
warning  to  those  who,  without  any 
rational  expectations  of  advantage, 
are  bartering  away  the  secure  bene¬ 
fits  which  are  within  their  grasj), 
for  distant  objects  of  uncertain  at¬ 
tainment.  The  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sketch  possessed  qualities 
which  would  have  raised  him  to  re¬ 
spectability  and  happiness  in  the 
humble,  but  useful  .sphere  of  his 
forefathers  ;  but,  in  the  more  exalt¬ 
ed  career  which  he  courted,  could 
procure  him  nothing  but  an  obscuie 
and  untimely  grave. 

“  He  |>ass’d — nor  of  hb  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  tiace.*" 

S. 
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As  several  of  the  pieces  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  noticed,  in  the  Miscellany 
of  Chepman  and  My  liar,  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dunbar,  one  of  tlie  brightest 
ornaments  of  Scottish  poetry,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  introduce  a  brief 
sketch  of  nis  life  and  character. 

William .  Dunbar  was  probably 
born  about  1465.  In  the  prologue 
to  the  Papingo,  a  poem  whicn  is  sup- 
|x>scd  to  have  b^n  written  about 
1530,  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  ;  and, 
as  he  is  understood  to  have  died  in 
old  age.  Ids  birth  may  be  set  down 
at  1465— date  with  whkh  many 


passages  in  his  poems  sccin  to  corrt:»- 
poiid. 

Lord  Hailes  and  Mr  Pinkerton  as¬ 
sign  the  honour  of  being  his  birth¬ 
place  to  Salton  in  East  Lothian.  Inc 
passage  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
founded  occurs  in  the  Fly  ting  o 
Kennedy  and  Dunbar,  where  tnc 
former  is  represented  as  saying. 

Thy  geir  and.  substance  is  a  wIeWv 
teuch. 

On  Saltone  Mount,  about  thy  erwg  to  rax , 
And  yet  Mount  Saltone  gallows  is  our  air 
For  to  be  fleyt  with  sic  a  fron 
*  face,”  &C. 
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But  in  the  Miscellany  of  Chepman 
and  Myllar,  where  the  tlyting  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  called  Falconn  Mount ; 
and  Dr  Irving  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  been  Falkland  Mount ; 
and  that  Dunbar  may  have  been  a 
native  of  Fife.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that,  in  this  same 
piece,  Dunbar  x  seems  to  represent 
himself  as  a  native  of  Lothian  : 

"  I  haif  on  me  a  pair  of  Lothian  hipps, 

Sail  fairer  Inglis  mak  and  mair  perfyte. 
Than  thou  can  bleber  with  thy  Carrick 
lipps.” 

It  seems  to  be  in  reference  to  this 
passage  tliat  Lord  Hailes  remarks 
that  Dunbar,  being  a  native  of  Lo- 
tliian,  and  consequently  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  birth,  was  too  apt  to  de- 
suise  those  who  were  born  without 
tile  English  })ale.  As  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Kennedy,  that  he  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Earls  of  March,  it  may 
have  been  made  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  name,  and  in  order  to  in¬ 
volve  his  antagonist  in  the  disgrace 
of  being  descended  from  a  rebellious 
stock.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  in  support  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  was  born  in  Fife,  that 
lands  in  that  district  continued  to  be 
held  by  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
March  long  after  their  forfeiture  in 
1434.. 

It  is  plain,  from  several  of  his 
poems,  that  Dunbar  was  educated 
for  the  church  ;  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  supi>osing  that  he  studied 
at  Oxford.  The  colophon  of  one  of 
his  pieces  is,  **  Quoil  Dunbar  at  Ox- 
enfurde."  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  ;  for,  as  Dr  Irving 
remarks,  “  he  might  visit  Oxford  in 
some  other  capacity  than  that  of  a 
student.'*  It  may  even  be  question¬ 
ed  whether  the  University  of  Oxford 
be  tlie  place  mentioned  in  the  colo¬ 
phon  quoted  above.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Oxford  was  formerly 
written  Oxenfurde.  •  This  orthogra¬ 
phy  is  to  be .  met  with  in  the  Poly- 
chronicon,  and  in  the  old  editions  of 
Chaucer.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  another  place  which  is  still  writ¬ 
ten  Oxenfurd  ;  and  as  Dunbar  seems 
to  have  b^n  a  travelling  noviciate  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  he  may,  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  have 
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bt'cn  there,  as  well  as  at  t^xfonl.  He 
tells  us  himself,  that,  in  this  capaci¬ 
ty,  he  had  not  only  travelhd  through 
England,  but  had  also  visitctl  the 
continent. 

“  Gif  evir  my  furtoun  wes  to  be  a  frier. 
The  dait  thairof  is  past  full  mony  a  ycir ; 
For  into  every  lusty  toun  and  place. 

Of  all  Yngland,  from  Itorwic  to  Galice, 

I  haif  into  thy  habcit  made  gud  choir  *. 

“  In  freiris  weid,  full  fairly  haif  I 
lleichit. 

In  it  haif  I  in  pulpet  gone  and  preichit ; 
In  Derntuun  kirk,  and  eik  in  Canterberry, 
In  it  I  |)ast  at  Dover  our  the  ferry  ; 
Throw  Piccardy,  and  thair  the  |H*ple 
tcichit.” 

The  pious  frauds  which,  in  this 
profession,  he  was  obliged  to  ]>rar- 
tise,  were  but  ill  suited  to  the  ho¬ 
nesty  of  Dunbar’s  mind,  and  he 
abandoned  it.  Pinkerton  sup|H)ses 
that  be  returned  to  Scotland  about 
1490.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that 
be  was  in  bis  native  land  in  1403, 
when  James  the  IV.  was  inarricn]  to 
Margaret  Tudor.  On  this  auspicious 
event,  be  composed  “  'Flic  Thistle 
and  tltc  Uose,”  a  poem  of  great  ori¬ 
ginality  and  beauty. 

In  nervous  strains  Dunbar’s  !)old  music 
Hows, 

And  time  yet  sjiarcs  the  Thistle  and  the 
Hose.’* 

The  other  great  poem  of  Dunbar 
is  that  which  occurs  in  this  Misci-l- 
lany,  .and  which  is  entitled,  “  'i’ln? 
Golden  Targe.”  The  object  of  llio 

f)oein  is  to  shew  the  ascendancy  of 
ovc  over  reason  ;  the  golden  targe, 
or  shield  of  reason,  bt  ing  insuflieient 
to  protect  against  the  arrows  of  W- 
nus  and  her  court.  The  |)oein  is  al¬ 
legorical.  The  author  having  fallen 
asleep  by  a  murmuring  stream,  aiul 
amidst  tlic  music  and  odours  of  May, 
fancies  that  he  secs  a  golden  vessel 
sailing  through  the  crystal  skv. 
Having  reached  the  grass v  earth, 
there  come  out  from  this  goLlcusbip 
a  hundred  nymphs,  whose  beauty 
neither  the  fancy  of  Homer  nor  the 
elo<^ucncc  of  Tully  could  conceive  or 
depict.  In  looking  from  his  leafy 
retreat  on  the  salutations  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  court  of  beauty,  the 
poet  is  detected  by  the  Goddess  Vc- 
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miD,  who  fiendR  her  archers  to  assail 
him.  ile  holds  up  the  shield  of  rea¬ 
son  to  defend  himself ;  but  is  at 
length  defeated^  and  taken  captive 
to  Lady  Beauty.  After  rejoicing  for 
a  while  in  his  golden  chains,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  find  them  heavy  and  galling ; 
the  leafy  beauty  of  the  scene  is  scat¬ 
tered  by  a  whirlwind,  and  the  celes¬ 
tial  nymphs  re-ascend  in  their  golden 
barge.  The  poet  awakes ;  and  the 
poem  concludes  with  an  elegant  cu- 
logium  on  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lyd¬ 
gate,  the  beauties  of  whose  composi¬ 
tions  he  could  so  well  appreciate. 
The  Golden  Targe  is  full  of  poetical 
fancy  and  splendid  description.  The 
richness  of  the  imagery  and  language 
seems  very  forcibly  to  have  struck 
one  who  was  himself  barren  of  nei¬ 
ther  ;  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  says, 
in  s^x^aking  of  Dunbar, 

— “  who  language  had  at  large. 

As  may  be  seen  intil  his  Golden  Terge.” 

Another  kindred  spirit  thus  alludes 
to  the  poem — 

“  Where  now  Dunbar  ?  The  bard  has 
run  his  race ; 

But  glitters  still  the  Golden  Terge  on 
high; 

Nor  shall  the  thunder-storm,  that 
sweejis  the  sky, 

*Mid  its  wide  waste  the  glorious  orb  de¬ 
face.” 

The  other  pieces  by  Dunbar,  which 
occur  in  this  Miscellany,  are  very 
different  in  kind  from  the  one  which 
has  now  been  noticed,  and  shew 
that  his  genius  was  as  various  as  it 
waspowerful. 

Tne  Flyting  between  Dunbar  and 
Kenneily  comes  next  in  order.  From 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
Dunbar  commemorates  Kennedy,  in 
his  Lament  for  the  Deth  of  the 
Makkaris,'*  Lord  Hailes  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  no  real  quarrel  existed 
between  the  two  poets.  This  opi¬ 
nion  is  countenanced  by  the  history 
of  the  altercation  which  took  place 
between  Luigo  Pulci  and  Matteo 
Franco.  (See  Roscoe’s  Life  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  de  Medici,  Vol.  1.  p.  252.) 
But  even  on  the  supposition  that  the 
quarrel  between  Dunbar  and  Kenne¬ 
dy  was  fictitious,  it  was  but  a  poor 
employment  for  two  men  of  talent 
and  learning  to  waste  their  time  in 
putting  together  such  disgusting  Bil- 


ling^te.’  The  Flyting,  as  it  oc- 
curs  in  the  Miscellany  of  Chepman 
and  Myllar,  is  imperfect ;  but  it 
may  be  found  in  Ramsay's  Ever¬ 
green. 

His  “  Lament  for  the  Deth  of  the 
Makkaris,"  or  Poets,  is  much  more 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  Dun¬ 
bar.  It  was  written  in  sickness  and 
old  age ;  and  although  it  may  want 
the  spirit  of  some  of  his  gayer  and 
earlier  compositions,  it  is  valuable, 
as  shewing  the  moral  bent  of  his 
muse,  and  as  containing  his  opinion 
of  the  character  and  talents  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  and  contemporaries.  'J'ho 
Lament  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Evergreen.  In  the  Miscellany  of 
Chepman  and  Myllar,  it  is  followetl 
by  a  short  piece  of  which  the  admi¬ 
rers  of  Dunbar  will  hope  that  he  was 
not  the  author.  It  shews  the  gross 
and  daring  profanity  with  which  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  were  treated  before 
the  Reformation.  Kyiid  Kittok” 
was  a  dame  who  never  ate,  ‘‘  hot 
drank  our  mesure."  At  her  death, 
which  was  of  thirst,  she  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  Saint  Peter,  and  stole 
privily  into  heaven.  “  God  lukit, 
and  saw  hir  lattin  in,  and  leucli  his 
hert  sair."  For  seven  years,  this 
dame  is  represented  as  living  a  gootl 
life,  and  as  discharging  the  duties  of 
**  our  lady's  hen-wife."  In  an  evil 
hour  she  ventured  beyond  the  gates, 
“  to  get  hir  ane  fresche  drink,  as  the 
yill  of  hevin  wes  sour."  On  her  re¬ 
turning  for  admittance,  Saint  Peter, 
with  whom  she  had  all  along  been  at 
variance,  “  hat  hir  with  a  club,  till 
a  great  clour  raise  in  hir  heid."  Be¬ 
ing  thus  repulsed.  Dame  Kittok  re¬ 
turned  to  tne  occupations  of  the  ale¬ 
house  ;  and  the  poet  concludes  with 
requesting, 

“  Gif  ye  be  thristy  or  dry. 

Drink  with  my  gud  dame,  as  yc  ga  by, 
Anys  for  my  saik.** 

The  religion  of  the  country  must  have 
been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  when  a  piece 
like  this  could  find  its  way  into  a  po¬ 
pular  Miscellany. 

The  piece  which  follows  next  is 
acknowledged  to  be  by  Dunbar,  viz. 
'rhe  Testament  of  Mr  Andro  Ken¬ 
nedy.  It  presents  us  . with  the  cna- 
racter  of  a  drunken,  graceless  scholar* 
and  is  written  somewhat  in  the  style 
which  has  been  calkd  Macaronic;  a* 
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the  alternate t  lines  arc  com|X)se<l  of 
scraps  from  the  breviary,  inixotl  up 
witli  ilog-Ijatin.  The  liberties  whicn 
are  taken  witli  the  ceremonies  of  the 
lloinish  church  are  not  so  bold,  how« 
ever,  as  iii  his  Derge.  Indeed  it  is 
dhiicult  to  conceive  bow  a  piece  so 
profane  as  the  latter  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  son  of  the  church :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  want 
of  preferment,  of  which  Dunbar,  in 
several  of  his  pieces,  complains  so 
bitterly,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  free- 
tlom  of  his  opinions,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  be  declared  them. 
It  would  be  uncharitable,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  positive  proof,  to  ascribe 
his  want  of  promotion  to  immoral  or 
licentious  conduct ;  although  it  must 
be  admitteil  that  several  of  bis  pieces 
are  not  very  decent  in  sentiment  and 
language.  The  tale  of  the  “  Twa 
JMariit  Wemen  and  the  Wedo,'* 
which  occurs  in  this  Miscellany,  is 
graphic  and  humorous  ;  but  many 
passages  are  gross  and  immodest. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Friars  of  Berwick  ;  but  some  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  manners 
of  the  age  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  general,  the  muse  of  Dun¬ 
bar  is  chaste  and  correct.  Indeed  the 
moral  tendency  of  many  of  his  pieces 
is  obvious  and  powerful.  In  this  re- 
KlHJct,  he  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries  or  prede¬ 


cessors.  His  religious  poems  have 
been  calleil  inferior  to  bis  other 
pieces  ;  but  if  tliey  do  not  display  the 
same  brilliant  fancy,  and  powerful 
description,  it  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects.  The  reflections  of 
the  poet  arc  judicious  and  solemn; 
and  the  verse,  in  many  pieces,  is  re¬ 
markably  harmonious  and  smooth. 
A  tone  of  querulous  diKa])pointn)cnt 
sometimes  mars  their  impressiveness 
and  beauty ;  but  this  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  of  regret  rather  than  of  censure  ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  the 
])owerful  talents  and  splendid  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Dunbar  should  not 
have  been  suitably  acknowledged  and 
rewarded.  He  seems  to  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  church  with  high  hopes  of 
preferment,  but  they  were  complete¬ 
ly  disappointed. 

“  I  wes  in  youth  on  nurcis  kne, 

Dandely,  Hischop,  dandcly  ; 

And  quhen  that  ege  now  dois  me  greif, 
Ane  semple  vicar  1  can  nocht  l>c ; 

Excess  of  thocht  dois  me  mischief.** 

While  ignorant  priests  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  more  cures  than  they 
could  serve,  and  licentious  nobles 
were  gorged  with  benefices  in  ami- 
mendam,  the  highly-gifted  Dunbar 
lived  in  neglect  and  poverty.  It 
“  dois  one  inischicl  ”  to  think  of 
this.  It  makes  our  **  heart  wax  hot 
within  us." 
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Did  I  ever  imagine  I  should  have 
written  to  inform  you  that  I  bad 
nearly  forgotten  you  ?  Most  certain¬ 
ly,  I  never  conceived  the  possibility 
of  such  a  strange  wandering  of  mind. 
But  so  it  has  been,  almost  is,  even 
while  I  write.  Let  me  endeavour  to 
explain  this  unexpected  occurrence. 
If  you  have  forgot  my  last  letter,  I 
cannot  help  it ;  1  can  easily  excuse 
you,  as  1  am  sure  1  have  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  it  myself.  I  only  know  that  1 
h.Td  been  very  lonely,  very  melan¬ 
choly,  and  ill  no  very  pleased  hu¬ 
mour,  and  that  I  was  doing  my  best 
to  tell  why.  The  very  same  feeling 
continued  the  roaster-one  in  my  heart 
for  a  considerable  time  after  1  wrote 
you  last ;  nay,  it  continued  increas¬ 
ing#  and  rendering  me  more  and 


more  miserable.  But— but— uixm 
my  word  I  cannot  tell  Imw  to  explain 
to  you  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  iny  wliole  heart  and  mind. 
You  will — you  must  not — yet  I  am 
sure,  quite  sure,  you  will  laugh  at 
me.  If  I  had  not  promised  to  write 
you  a  history  of  all  my  adventures, 
intentions,  and  pursuits,  and  if  1 
did  not  still  feel  the  want  of  some 
person  to  talk  with,  and  communicate 
my  mind  to,  1  would  really  destroy 
this  letter,  and  keep  my  own  counsel. 
I  am  deterinineil,  however, — so  now 
for  it. 

One  beautiful  mild  evening,  just 
as  the  sun  was  leaning  over  the  west¬ 
ern  bills,  shedding  Ids  brightening 
smiles  upon  ibis  fair  green  world, 
like  the  retiring  glances  of 


ro*  ^kvtehcs Jrom  JSiainre. 

loTe,  1  badj,  as  usoaU  walked  out  all  dreams  of  dark^  iindefltied,  and  frar- 
done  to  enjoy  the  calm  gladness  of  fal  import,  l-did  notrocoUcctanyof 
the  gentle  hour.  In  tlic  midst  of  my  them,  though  I  felt  very  anxious  to 
revcuie,  as  1  was  sauntering  heedless-  do  so ;  but  they  left  upon  my  mind  a 
ly  along,  I  was  accosted  bv  a  sweet,-  heavy,  boding  gloom ;  and  1  could  not. 
silvery  voice,  and  asked  the  way  to  for  a  considerable  time,. throw  aside  a 
.  1  started,  looked  up,  and  be-  certain  superstitious  terror  which  hung 
licld  a  vision,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  sadly  over  me.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
a  vision  more  lovely  than  aught  but  presentiment  of  coming  unhappiness 
a  poet’s  dream.  A  young,  beautiful  was  upon  me,  and  yet  I  could  see  no 
female  was  beside  roe — her  eyes  were  reason  why.  Day,  with  its  hustle,  its 
hxed  enquiringly  on  roe,  and  her  splendour,  and  its  variety  of  sensa- 
voice  was  directed  to  me.  Had  I  tions,  scattered  their  fancies,  and  left 
the  pen  of  a  poet,  1  would  attempt  me  in  some  measure  the  same,  yet  iu 
to  describe  her  ;  but  even  then  1  am  much  how  different !  I  cannot  in  the 
sure  1  could  neither  please  myself  least  account  for,  or  describe,  the  tide 
nor  give  you  a  satisfactory  dcscrip-  of  thoughts  and  imaginings  which 
tion.  1  might  say  that  she  was  ra-  crowded  upon  my  soul ;  they  had  a 
titer  tall,  most  elegantly  formed,  and  character  of  their  own,  and  were  so 
light  and  buoyant  in  her  air;  1  might  powerfully  engrossing,  that  1  felt  no 
proceed  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of  leisure  for  pensive  gloom,  and  my 
her  features,  one  by  one,  and  tell  you  former  habitual  melancholy.  I'hc 
what  each  was  like,  in  foolish,  misty  chance  rencounter  of  the  preceding 
metaphors ;  and,  after  all,  your  own  evening  was  ever  before  roe,  and  1  saw 
fancy  would  be  obliged  to  make  out  the  young  ladv  a  thousand  times, 
the  representation.  Fancy,  therefore,  when  I  should  nave  seen  something 
without  any  needless  and  unavailing  very  different ;  the  sound  of  her  voire 
description,  and  fancy  as  beautiful  a  was  in  my  ears,  and  mingled  with 
creature  as  you  can,  and  believe  me  every  thing  which  I  heard,  giving 
^ou  w  ill  have  done  her  no  more  than  sweetness  and  harmony  to  sounds 
justice.  and  voices  otherwise  any  thing  but 

When  she  spoke  to  me,  I  suppose  agreeable. 

1  looked  foolish  epough,  and  scarcely  Not  many  days  elapsed  till  I  saw 
knew  what  to  answer.  I  rallied  my  her,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the  fe- 
spirits  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pro-  licity  to  hear  her  voice,  and  behold 
ceeded  to  give  her  the  information  her  soft  smile,  as  she  bent  on  me  i 
she  required,  accompanving  my  words  look  of  recognition.  Without  ap- 
with  a  proffer  to  shew  tier  the  house,  pearing  interested  in  it,  I  made  in* 
as  I  was  myself  going  that  way.  quiries  concerning  her,  and  learnt 
She  would  not  permit  me  to  take  mat  site  was  a  young  lady  of  Scottish 
that  trouble,  and  thanking  me,  left  birth,  but  English  education,  come 
me  to  pursue  the  train  of  tliougbt  to  —  in  order  to  pass  a  few  months 
which  she  had  interrupted.  The  with  the  — — s,  wno  are  distantly 
same  train  of  thought  had  vanished  related  to  her.  This  information 
—in  vain  did  1  gaze  upon  the  blush-  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  it  held 
ing  skies,  the  coming  grey  ness  of  forth  a  prospect  of  seeing  her  occa- 
twilight  growing  over  the  eastern  sionally,  and  thus  contempltting. 
hills,  the  deepening  and  lengthening  though  at  a  distance,  one  of  the  fair- 
shadows  of  the  woods — I  was  not —  est  works  of  creation.  I  have,  ain« 
I  could  not  agaiu  grow  melancholy,  then,  several  times  seen  her,  and 
Every  thing  seeing  to  be  pervaded  once  spoken  to  her,— only  once,  awi 
with  a  viewless  power  of  soothing  then  only  three  or  four  words ;  wt 
happiness,  aiul  I  felt  and  yielded  to  the  seeing  and  speaking  to  her  ^ 
its  influence.  Hours,  not  a  few,' pass-  had  some  influence  upon 
ed  unheeded  on,  and  1  felt  reluct**  ther  beneficial  ^or  otherwise  I  do  not 
ant  to  return  to  the  society  of  com-  know.  , 

moo  earthlv  beings ;  though  really  1  Such  is  a  simple  outline  of 
cannot  tell  now  1  spent  those  dreamy  has  occupied  niy  mind  for  some 
hours  of  new  and  strange  delight.  1  past,  and  I  wish  to  have  yo«^ 
did  return,  and  resigned  niyself  to  and  friendly  t  thoughts  upon  tbe  ^^^ 
sleep ;  hut  my  sleep  was  hrij^i'ii  by  jech  Before  you  set  about  wriUSF 


to  me,  however,  I  wish  to  Msure  you  lights,  and  anticipated  pleasures,'  to 
Uiat  1  hare  not  ceitainly  felt  the  him;  in  short,  1  would  enjoy  his 
least  of  what  1  have  heard  designs-  company  and  conversation  as  much 
ted  /ore.  No,  no ;  I  hone  1  have  niore  as  1  could ;  but  I  feel  no  such  forward 
sense  'and  respectful  humility  than  and  confident  wish  with  regard  to 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  lady  the  young  lady  in  question,  lam  more 
whose  rank  might  justly  entitle  her  pleaknl  to  admire  her  at  a  distance 
to  regard  my  love  as  an  insult.  In-  than  1  could  be,  or  would  dare  to  bo, 
stead  of  that,  I  only  look  upon  her  in  her  more  immediate  company, 
as  something  angelic, — a  being  sent  There  is  a  certain  chann  in  the 
by  Providence  to  enlighten  my  path,  contemplation  of  a  being  of  a  nature 
though  she  can  only  shine  upon  it  something  similar  to  my  own;  but 
from  an  unapproachable  distance,  how  much  superior  is  the  hiautiful 
The  sight  of  her  has  supplied  me  and  graceful  expression  of  purity  and 
with  something  which  I  could  not  innocence,  which  encircles  her  like  a 
imagine  before, — it  has  given  a  ten-  halo  of  light !  1  would  not  dare  to 

derness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  de-  approach  nearer,  to  penetrate  that 
licate  purity  to  my  thoughts, — it  has  radiant  veil,  to  give  iny  admiration 
given  me  a  better  conception  of  hu-  any  thing  of  a  less  elevated  and  iina- 
man  nature,  at  least  1  think  so.  ginative  character.  1  would  not 
licforc  1  saw  her,  I  never  had  seen  for  worlds  lessen  her  to  my  own 
any  one  for  whom  1  could  have  es-  standard.  1  would  not  dare  to  think 
teemed  it  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  of  her  as  a  being  composixl  of  as 
to  suffer,  and  even  to  endanger  life,  gross  materials  as  1  am.  It  would, 

1  have  felt  friendship,  not  often,  nor  in  me,  he  sacrilege  to  think  of  her 
varied,  indeed,  since  I  can  scarcely  as  one  whom  1  might  love.  Love 
say  that  I  have,  or  ever  had  a  friend  Aer  !  1  would  as  soon  think  of  loving 
except  yourself ;  but  even  for  you,  the  beautiful  Moon,  as  she  glidt^ 
my  friendship  was  such,  that  though  along  her  peerless  path  in  the  bright 
I  would  at  any  time  most  freely  have  and  starry  heavens.  1  would  think 
sacrificed  my  own  interest  for  yours,  it  a  piew  of  very  great  presumption 
yet  had  you  wronged  me,  if  you  could  ever  to  indulge  such  an  idea.  She  is, 
have  wronged  me, — had  you  heaped  in  every  respect,  far,  far  beyond  me. 
disgrace  or  unmerited  insult  upon  And  indeed  I  am  satisfied,  quite  sa¬ 
me,  I  could  have  resented  it, — 1  could  tisfied  that  it  should  be  so.  Though 
have  defended  myself, — perhaps  I  she  is  so  very  beautiful,  so  very 
could  have  resorted  to  violent  and  good,  so  verv  every  thing  enchanting, 
i>er80Qal  measures ;  but  the  feelings  while  I  only  contemplate  her  at  a 
which  I  experienced  towards  her  arc  due  disUnce,  there  is  a  secret  whis- 
very  different.  To  be  of  advantage  perer  tells  me  occasionally,  that  some 
to  her  in  any  manner  would  give  me  of  her  attractions  might  apjiear  not 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  whatever  altogether  so  heavenly  upon  a  nearer 
conduct  she  should  use  to  me  I  could  examination,  and  a  more  intimate 
never  resent  it  in  any  manner.  I  couW  acquaintance.  1  W'ould  he  very  far 
even,  I  think,  patiently  bear  insults  from  wishing  to  spoil  the  bcautv  of 
and  injustice,  were  she  to  behave  so  my  vision,  by  instituting  an  analysis 
to  me ;  hut  to  r^pel  them  fiercely—  of  its  nature,  and  thus  even  pru* 
to  retaliate— it  would  be  quite  iin-  dence  is  on  the  side  of  fancy, 
possible.  If  1  should  happen  to  meet  Now  that  1  have  shewn  y cm  that 
with  a  young  man  of  a  mind  similar  I  do  not  love  this  young  lady,  and 
to  my  own,  and  of  an  engaging  dis-  will  not  cannot  love  her ;  let  me  ask 
positiem  and  manner,  I  would  doubt-  vour  opinion  concerning  my  condu^ 
leat  desire  to  obtain  intimacy  with  in  cheriahing  the  ^mirali^  whwh 
him,-— I  would  open  to  him  my  1  feel  for  her.  It  is  true,  that  when 
mind,  and  expect  a  return  of  con-  I  think  of  her,  ace  her,  or  hear  her 
fidence  from  him,— I  would  engage  voice,  there  U  a  sudden  and  strange 
bim,  if  poisible,  in  pursuits,  and  a-  glow  ^ea  upon  my  heart,  and  in 
musements,  and  habits,  congenial  to  some  instances  mounts  to  my  cheefc 
my  own;  I  would  read,  talk,  or  and  brow.  It  is  true,  that  she  is  oflw 
•valk  in  his  company,  mention  ray  present,  involuntarily,  to  my  mind, 
telco  thouffhts.  tad  spnogiDg  4c-  nod  comes  into  all  my  pictures  and 
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yiTcrief^  though  I  know  not  why.  In 
erery  landscape  which  fancy  repre* 
senu,  she  is  tnere  to  brighten  and  to 
gladden  it ;  and  not  a  thought  of 
Heaven  can  1  form  without  imagining 
her  amidst  the  seraphic  choir,  scarce* 
ly  less  pure,  less  lovely,  than  they. 
But  what  harm  have  I  to  fear  from 
feelings  and  thoughts  like  these? 
Their  only  tendency,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  is  to  make  make  my  heart  more 
pure,  more  susceptible  of  tender  and 
amiable  impressions,  and  more  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Aud  in  so 
far  as  such  is  their  tendency,  they 
scarcely  are  conducive  to  my  happi¬ 
ness.  1 1  has  also  greatly  done  away 
with  my  growing  melancholy  ;  for 
how  can  i  be  discontented  with  a 
world  which  contains  beings  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  so  pure?  My  kindness  for 
mankind  in  general  is  also  very  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  upon  very 
just  grounds ;  can  1  help  loving  and 
wishing  to  advantage,  as  far  as  my 
limited  power  will  go,  a  race  ho¬ 
noured  by  sharing  the  nature  of  such 
beauty  and  goodness  ? 

Can  you,  with  truth,  assure  me 
that  1  am  right  in  cherishing  such 
thoughts  ?  Or  does  your  experience 
in  the  world,  and  your  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  enable  you  to  see 
any  thing  wrong  or  dangerous  in 
them  ?  It  would  give  me  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  receive  your  sanction  to  my 
present  feelinp  and  their  bearing ; 
but  should  tiiey,  after  mature  ex¬ 
amination,  meet  your  disapprobation, 
whatever  I  might  feel,  a^  however 
reluctant  I  might  be,  1  would  at  once 
lay  them  aside. 

Do  you  yet  pardon  roc  for  having 
forrotten  you  for  a  while?  or  is  my 
fault  unpardonable?  I  could  frame 
many  correlative  excuses,  but  when 
you  have  examined  the  one  I  have 
sent  you,  1  am  almost  convinced  that 
you  will  sustain  it  individually. 
Surely  1  might  be  allowed  to  give  re¬ 
ception  to  a  whole  legion  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  so  new,  so  strange,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  cngrosni^,  with¬ 
out  being  very  culpable.  If  you 
think  quite  otherwise,  tell  me  so 
fredy ;  for  there  is  so  mudi  of  in¬ 
comprehensible  dreaminess  about  my 
present  mood,  that  1  do  not  Imw 
what  to  think  of  it. 

If  I  find  an  opportunity,  I  shall 
Knd  you  this  letter  immematdy ;  if 


not,  I  shall  keep  it  a  while  longer, 
and  send  you  a  packet  of  considerable 
size,  in  order  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  fault  of  neglect,  of  which  1 
confess  that  1  have  been  guilty. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

I  have  been  re-perusing  my  for¬ 
mer  letter,  or  rather  part  of  a  letter, 
and  seriously  deliberating  whether  to 
destroy  it.  1  think,  however,  that  1 
may  as  well  let  it  fulfil  its  dcstina- 
tion  ;  you  will  in  it  receive  a  true  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  state  of  my  mind 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
what  has  been  the  consequence  1 
now  proceed  to  relate. 

Perhaps  you  are  surprised  at  the 
calmness  with  which  1  at  present 
write  ;  if  so,  your  surprise  will  cease 
when  you  learn  that  it  is  only  the 
calmness  of  despair.  My  misery  has 
subdued  me,  or  at  least  left  me  now 
without  the  power  to  complain.  The 
heart  which  lately  exulted  in  the 
loveliness  of  surrounding  Nature, and 
felt  as  if  all  things  ministered  to  its 
enjoyment  of  happiness,  that  heart 
no  longer  any  pulse  responsive 
to  pleasure, — it  has  now.no  relish 
for  sweet  sounds  or  beautiful  pro¬ 
spects  ;  hope,  the  soul's  last,  firmest 
friend,  has  forsaken  me,  and  1  am  a 
thing  of  utter  wretchedness.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  pity  my  misery,— 
yowr  pity  could  not  avail  me ;  and  1 
yet  have  so  much  pride  of  heart  as 
to  despise  the  thought  of  begging 
and  whining,  in  a  mean,  whimpering 
manner,  for  commiseration.  To  the 
fate' which  has  crushed  me  I  must 
submit,  and  shall  do  so  as  well  as  1 
can ;  but  I  ask  no  one's  condolence, 
no,  not  even  yours ;  and  there  is  we 
from  whom  1  would  so  easily  leceive, 
or  so  confidently  expect  comfort,  if 
comfort  could  readi  me.  You  ire 
perhaps  wondering  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  this ;  it  will  cost  roc  w 
lifiic  pain  to  explain  mysdf  >  **! 

return  for  your  kindness  to  Y*- 
on  account  of  my  promise,  1  feel 
my  duty  to  give  you  a  true 
of  what  I  have  suffered,  do  subct» 
and  must  expect  to  suffiar.  My  oo|y 
request  it,  tMl  you  wouM 
the  most  rigoitwis  silence  on  tn » 
subject.  My  oonfessten  in  this 
ter  is  for  your  own  ^ttivate  eye ;  w 
until  my  death  rdeasc  you  fri»n^ 
obUgatioDS  of  that  aattnn  toj^^ 
adjure  you  topttmit  Ac  #ye«l*** 


to  glance  upon  what  1  am  alwut  in  iiig  of  her  ak  < 
(rll  you.  If  J,at  any  future  time,  feelings  lx>cai 
ilange  inv  mind,  1  can  let  you  elevaud,  inor 
kiiow ;  and,  at  any  rate,  when  I  am  personal ;  1  ft 
dead,  you  may  use  your  pleasure  dined  to  be  b 
with  my  letters.  creatures,  and 

That  lovely  woman  has  been  the  mendable  to  d 
cause  of  all  my  grief,  yet  she  is  not  and  I  am  still 
to  blame  in  any  resi)ect.  She,  un-  1  have  stoppei 
known  to  herself,  awakened  a  new  been  riglit,  an 
life  in  my  heart,  called  forth  a  tide  have  incrcasetl 
of  new  fedings,  and  gave  existence  to  uniiitcrrupictl 
a  capability  of  joy  or  misery  of  which  I  was  in  tl 
I  myself  was  previously  unconscious,  evening  walk 
Kvery  time  that  1  saw  her,  every  where  —  at 
lime  that  I  thought  of  her,  gave  power  the  expectatio 
and  intensity  to  the  stream  which  the  evening  w 
for  a  time  flowed  in  secret  within  in  my  hope ;  i 
my  bosom,  calm  as  a  summer  livu-  at  least  saw  w 
lot,  but  soon  to  burst  forth  wild  and  and  so  rctiredj 
wasteful  as  the  winter  torrent.  J  yet  nearly  so. 
felt  its  growing  strength,  but  1  dread-  cient  care  to 
ed  it  not.  Fool  that  I  was,  like  a  though  1  did 

moth,  I  fluttered  heedlessly  around  afraul  of  what 

the  flame,  till  it  scorched  me ;  and  my  own  accou 
now,  if  1  escape,  it  will  be  but  in  a  give  any  oppe 
mutilated  anu  miserable  condition,  tongues  to  bus 
Alas !  I  And  1  am  writing  any  thing  ing  my  conduc 
but  a  plain  statement  of  my  sorrows  could  not  do  s( 
and  their  cause.  Any  tiling — oh !  spccts,  involvi 
any  thing  rather  than  again  awaken  others  to  me  tl 
the  torture,  now  in  some  measure  is  a  slight  belt 
stilled  by  despair  and  gloomy  deter*  skirts  tlic  road 
ininatiou.  Yet  it  must  be;  since  1  edge  to  the  ho 
have  begun,  1  will  proceed.  it  a  cover  to  m 

Some  time  passed,  while  I  con-  der  its  protecti 
tinned  absorbed  in  the  delicious  the  bouse,  whe 
dreamy  state  which  I  have  mention-  short  lime,  till 
cd  above,  and  1  thought  that  I  now  with  a  sight  t 
had  found  the  true  secret  of  liappi*  attractions  dre 

ness.  Meantime,  the  singing  of  the  was  convinced 
birds  ceased,  the  leaves  grew  pale  her  at  that  tii 
and  died,  the  streams  were  oHen  shall  never  fo 
choked  with  their  eddying  and  thick'p  had  lain  under 
eniugiuass.;  tlie  dglds  ht^n  to  look  busliy  Amcrics 
bare  and  and  winter  was  evi-  on  the  iicint  oi 
dently  approaching  with  rapid  strides,  when  I  saw  1 
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for  inc;  ami  he — he  seemed  all  buoy¬ 
ant  with  delight ;  every  step,  every 
motion,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  for  I 
could  hear  it,  every  glance  of  his  eye, 
fond  and  frequent,  displayed  the  hap¬ 
piness,  the  triumph  of  his  soul.  I 
gazwl  upon  them  from  my  secret  stand 
as  they  passed.  They  were  indeed 
a  beautiful  pair,  and  I  involuntarily 
implore<l  a  blessing  on  them,  while 
my  heart  swelletl,  and  my  bosom 
heaved,  and  something  like  tears 
rushetl  unbidden  to  my  eyes.  1  saw 
another  enjoying  the  pleasure  which 
my  soul  had  never  presumed  to  hope 
for,  but  which  I  now  found  could 
alone  satisfy  its  longings.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  that  1  loved,  and  that  iny 
love  was  utterly  hopeless,  came  upon 
me  at  once,  and  1  felt  the  misery  of 
my  condition  fully,  and  with  over¬ 
whelming  power.  I  stood  in  helpless 
WTetchedness,  as  if  petrified, — my 
heart  sickened  within  my  breast, — 
the  blood  seemed  to  distil  drop  by 
drop  through  my  veins,  scarcely  with 
sufficient  motion  to  maintain  anima¬ 
tion, — my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  I 
shuddered  through  every  limb,  as  if 
the  grasp  of  death  had  been  upon 
me.  In  this  agonized  condition  I 
remained,  till  the  fond,  the  lovely, 
the  pure,  and  constant  couple,  went 
past  my  hiding-place,  talking  ten¬ 
derly  and  affectionately  in  the  guile¬ 
less  simplicity  and  innocence  of  their 
hearts ;  little  thinking,  that  every 
kind  and  gentle  word,  every  tender 
look,  was  a  dagger  to  me,  was  worse 
than  death  to  the  heart  of  one  who, 
even  then,  would  have  sacrificed  his 
life  to  advantage  the  fair  female  form 
whicTi  glided  so  softly,  so  gracefully 
along.  They  passed — they  entered  the 
house,  and  left  me — utterly  wretch¬ 
ed — witheretl  in  heart  as  an  old 
thoni-tree  riven  by  the  thunder,  and 
hanging  its  seared  and  bare  branches 
over  its  scarcely-vegetating  shattered 
stem. 

Slowly,  painfully,  and  after  a  very 
considerable  interval,  did  I  arise,  and 
bending  back  many  a  lingering  look 
upon  that  house  wnich  contained  the 
dear  cause  of  my  affliction,  I  turned 
my  weary  steps  homeward.  A  heavy 
stupor  came  upon  me.  1  know  not 
what  [  did  for  some  time.  Morning 
arose  ami  shone  forth,— day  passed 
oyer  in  sunshine  or  in  gloom, — 
nigl  came  with  Its  darkness  and  its 


silence, — it  was  the  same  to  nu*. 
There  was  a  continued  sense  of 
weight  and  oppression  at  my  hearr, 
a  feeling  of  giddy  sickness  in  my 
head,  and  yet  I  scarcely  knew  that  1 
was  unwell,  but  went  about  my  usual 
occupations  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  This  unnatural  calm,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  a  close,  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  was  a  storm  indeed,— a 
tempest,  a  whirlwind  of  passionate 
misery. 

While  in  this  moping,  insensible 
mood,  1  chanced  to  hear  the  name  of 

-  mentioned  ;  the  sound  passed 

like  electricity  through  my  frame 
I  listened  with  eager  attention,  and 
received  a  confirmation  of  my  conjec¬ 
tures  ;  those  conjectures,  I  mean, 
which  had  at  once  rushed  upon  me, 
when  in  the  young  man  formerly 
mentioned  I  assured  myself  that  1 
saw  a  favoured  lover.  It  was  confi¬ 
dently  reported,  that,  after  having 
received  the  sanction  of  their  mutual 
friends,  he  had  come  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  her  to  appoint  a  time  for 
their  union.  This  relation,  though 
merely  the  country  rumour,  seemed 
to  agree  so  well  w’ith  what  I  had  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  commanded  my  un¬ 
hesitating  belief,  and  at  once  called 
all  the  dormant  faculties  of  my  miml 
from  the  deathlike  lethargy  in  which 
they  had  lain,  into  active  and  agoni¬ 
zed  exertion.  Why  should  I  endea¬ 
vour  to  describe  to  you  the  state  ol 
my  mind  upon  hearing  this  intelli¬ 
gence  ?  I  will  not,  cannot  venture 
uj>on  the  particulars  of  what  I  lelt 
for  some  time,  immediately  after  my 
heart  was  thus  rudely  roused  from 
ita  still  and  drowsy  listlessness.  If 
you  cannot  conceive  what  it  was,  no 
words  of  mine  could  convey  to  you 
any  idea  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  was  now  completely  aware  of  the 
pernicious  power  of  the  dream  which 
I  had  allowed  so  long  to  reign  undis¬ 
turbed  over  my  heart.  Pemiwus  in 
its  tendency  I  call  it,  because  it  gave 
me  some  glimpses  of  pleasure  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  ;  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  snatched  and  hid  thein  tor 
ever  from  me,  leaving  me  more  feel¬ 
ingly  sensible  of  my  loneliness  than 
before.  I  now  knew  that  love  hw 
indeed  obtained  the  complete  domi¬ 
nion  over  me love,  too  powertn 
for  me  to  expel,  yet  doomed  to 
despair.  By  day  1  bruodcil  over  wy 
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c^iici  wlieUL\cr  it  ItappODcd  to  be  iii  ami  tlic  soouer  1  do  so  it  will  bo  ibi 
my  power  to  be  alone  ;  and  by  night,  better  for  me  ;  as  I  tind  that  nud- 
alter  appearing  to  join  in  the  amuse-  ness,  or  something  |)crhaps  worse 
ineiitsoi  those  around  me,  when  no  would  soon  be  my  late,  were  I  to  re- 
loiiger  able  to  endure  this  struggle  main  here.  1  shall  determine,  and 
against  my  w'oe,  1  went  out  in  the  when  1  take  my  departure,  1  will 
dark  grimness  of  night,  and  wander-  send  this  letter  to  you. 

ed  through  the  wooils  alone,  or  hung  The  die  is  cast.  I  have  left - , 

over  the  melancholy  bubbling  of  my  and  send  you  this  from - ,  where 

little  favourite^  stream,  mingling  my  1  liavc  arrived  this  first  night  of  mv 
groans  with  its  low  inurinurings.  journey,  I  do  not  know  whither.  1 
Often,  when  the  cold  winds  of  the  shall  finish  this  sheet  by  a  short  dc- 
deeiicning  winter  had  brought  a  driv-  tail  of  the  circumstances  immediately 
ing  tenipest  of  snow,  I  turned  my  previous  to  this  last  step.  I  was  for 
lace  to  its  blast,  and  smiled  to  see  it  some  time  convinced  tliat  I  ought  to 
heap  its  cold  flakes  on  my  bosom,  hastenaway;butlhesitatedinmak- 
i»idding  them  lie  there  and  melt ;  they  ing  a  determination  which  way  to 
could  not  extinguish  the  fire  that  bend  my  course.  Home  often  arose, 
burnt  within.  Often  did  1  lie  for  with  all  its  sweet  and  fondly-re- 
hours,  stretched  at  length  upon  a  membered  charms  before  me  ;  hut  t 
snow-wreath,  insensible  to  the  bitter-  could  not  think  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
iiess  of  the  cold  which  laid  its  rigid  sence  of  my  dear  parents  such  as  1 
grasp  upon  iny  frame,  till  I  could  now  am.  Little  do  they  know-  w  hat 
with  difficulty  arise  and  drag  my  1  have  suffered  for  some  months 
chilled  body  away,  leaving  behind  past,  and  they  arc  little  prepared  to 
me  a  distinct  impression  u{X)n  the  witness  the  change  which  has  taken 
spot  where  1  had  lain.  Many  a  time,  place  in  my  appearance.  1  am  but 
at  deep  midnight,  1  wandered  like  a  the  shadow'  of  w  hat  I  was.  IL  sidcs, 
ghost  around  the  house  where  my  1  am  now  conic  to  that  time  of  life, 
treasure  lay  ;  but  1  never  approached  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  main- 
it  during  day,  or  at  any  time  when  tain  myself,  and  to  brave  the  shocks 
there  was  any  hazard  of  my  being  and  perils  of  life,  whatever  they  may 
discovered:  for  though  1  was  conscious  be.  In  all  the  various  bearings  of 
that  there  was  nothing  of  real  guilt  the  case  1  could  not  think  that  I 
in  my  conduct,  1  was  determined  up-  ougbtto  return  home.  Where,  then, 
on  no  account  to  give  the  least  room  should  I  go.^  Kartliest  from  the  scene 
to  |>eople  of  the  most  censorious  dis-  of  my  grief  is  best ;  I  shall  therefore 
]>osition  to  say  one  word  against  the  bend  my  steps  southward  ;  and  Lon- 
prudcnce  of  her  whom  1  nevertheless  don,  or  its  vicinity,  shall  be  my  des- 
would  have  given  worlds  to  sec.  tination.  Such  were  my  thoughts  ; 

Thus  passed  the  long  dreary  and  upon  this  decision  1  have  acted, 
months  of  winter,  and  1  found  that  Immediately  u^Hin  forming  this  rc- 
all  ray  endeavours,  either  to  subdue  solution,  1  spent  a  wliolc  night  in 
my  passion,  or  to  endure  it  calmly,  wandering  over  all  iny  haunts,  by 
were  fruitless,  and  now,  after  suf-  the  banks  of  my  little  rivulet ;  and 
ferings  which  1  shudder  to  contem-  again  and  again  1  traced  all  the  steps 
plate,  and  to  whicli  I  sec  no  appear-  which  I  had  so  often  taken  around 
nnoe  of  a  termination,  1  am  on  the  — >  lingering  with  strongest  iu- 
very  point  of  putting  into  cfi'ect  a  terest  u|)on  every  spot  wlierc  1  had 
resolution  which  appears  to  me  the  ever  seen  her.  From  this  lonely 
only  one  sanctioned  by  prudence.  I  roaming  I  was  only  driven  by  the 
cam  no  longer  endure  this  miserable  uiidcsircd  appearance  of  the  morning 
oondition.  Any  thing,  any  change  light,  tinging  the  summit  ofGlari- 
whatever,  would  be  for  the  better.  I  inara,  and  warning  inc  to  dcMrt, 
must  leave  this  place.  Ah  I  could  1  like  the  other  restless  night-phan- 
but  leave  it  as  1  came  to  it !  Hut  that  toms.  1  could  not  sec  her  i^thout 
H  impossible.  My  heart  has  suffered  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to  be  seen 
enough  to  give  to  it  an  enduring  hca-  where  I  had  no  occasion  to  be,  but 
viness,  a  tciideney  to  melancholy  and  1  knew  that  slie  would  he  at  churc  i 
gloom,  which  iiotliing  will  ever  be  tlic  following  Sunday.  * 

-able  to  eradicate.  I  must  depart ;  wenLandsaw  her  enter,  tccom pa aicfl 
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by  lIil*  same  yoinij;  man  whom  I  for¬ 
merly  iiientioin*il,  to  whom  she  was 
on  the  point  of  being  marricil.  My 
miiul  was,  however,  wrought  up  to 
a  sutlicient  pitch  of  determination  to 
conduct  myself  ])ro])erly,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  with  no  sliglit  effort.  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  1  was  on  the  brink  of 
discovering  my  emotion. 

'riie  clergyman  pronounced  his 
text  in  a  slow',  impressive  manner ; 
and  as  he  spoke,  1  thought  his  voice, 
and  occasionally  Ins  eye,  w'as  direct- 
(.“il  towards  me.  'I'lie  words  were, 
“  All  these  things  are  against  me 
and  tr  y  heart,  with  a  deep  and  strug¬ 
gling  sigl),  felt  that  all  things  were 
indeeil  against  me,  till  it  vas  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  1  couhl  re¬ 
strain  tile  burst  of  bitter  grief  wdiich 
agitated  my  breast.  One  of  the 
hymn  tunes,  also,  smote  on  my  ear 
with  such  a  low,  melancholy,  plain¬ 
tive  cadence,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
the  very  wailings  of  sorrow,  deep, 
tender,  and  oven>o\vcring.  Then, 
indeetl,  I  did  for  a  moment  yield  to 
the  w’orkings  of  my  soul,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  seat,  hid  the  tears  which 
gushed  forth,  and  w’ould  not  be  re- 
straineil ;  nor  w'as  it  in  my  pow'cr  to 
recover  my  self-command,  till  the 
hymn  was  tinislied.  ll  rings  now 
in  my  cars.  It  is  become  jiart  of  my 
memory,  and  is  laid  up  among  those 
rt'cords  wbicli  eaniiot  be  obliteratetl. 
Part  of  my  w  ay  home  was  the  same 
as  her’s  ;  and  I  overtook  her  just  a 
lew  yards  before  reaching  the  j)lace 
wrhere  we  took  difierent  directions. 
t>lie  still  recollectetl  me,  though  1  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to 
her  for  a  very  considerable  time;  in¬ 
deed  1  had  shunned  her  presence.  She 
accosted  me  kindly,  inquired  after 
iny  health,  and  expressed  her  con¬ 
cern  to  see  me  looking  worse  than  I 
had  formerly  done.  1  made  some 
attempt  at  answering  her  in  a  tone 
as  subdued  and  regulated  as  possible, 
and  even  contrived  to  inform  her 
that  1  was  upon  the  )x>int  of  leaving 
that  part  of  the  country.  By  this 
time  we  w’cre  come  where  our  roads 
separated.  She  stop^ied,  and  wishing 
lue  better  health  and  success  in  all 
luy  undertakings,  took  me  gently  by 
the  hand,  and  bade  me  farewell.  My 
heart  throbbed  violently,  and  rose 
wiibin  my  breast,  till  I  felt  as  if  at 
the  brink  of  suilbcatioii.  1  could 


scarcely  breathe  out  an  inarticiiliite 
answ'er,  a  murmured  expression  <»!' 
thanks  for  her  kind  wishes  ;  and  tin- 
word  fureirell !  was  gasped  ratlur 
then  spoken.  1  turned  and  walked, 
or  staggered  slowly  aw’ay  a  few  ]>a(es. 
then,  in  the  bitterness  of  rny  angnisli, 
burst  off  into  running  with  my  ut¬ 
most  SJK’Cd. 

'I'liat  night  passed  over  in  a  kind 
of  dim  insensibility,  and  next  iiiorn- 
ing,  1  may  say  this  mornittg,  saw  me 
commence  my  journey.  1  took  leave 
of  my  few  acquaintances  witlt  a  smile 
on  my  cheek,  and  in  a  steady,  and 
ap])arrntly  cheerful  voice ;  tlioti^h 
lieavfc’i  kiiow's  there  was  little  glad¬ 
ness  at  my  heart.  From  a  lieiglit, 
a  short  way  forward,  I  had  a  view  id' 
the  greater  ]>art  of  the  surrounding 
country.  I  stopped,  and  cast  n^y 
eyes  around  for  one  last  look.  In  tlu; 
distance  I  could  see  (•rifiel  towering 
over  the  be<l  of  the  Solway  in  un¬ 
rivalled  majesty,  like  some  giant 
placed  to  guard  the  shore;  and  while 
1  gazwl  ujvon  it,  1  could  easily  in 
fancy  behold  my  own  native,  for¬ 
saken  home  at  no  great  distance ;  nor 
was  your  habitation  forgotten.  Nearer 
me,  and  quite  wkbin  my  view',  were 
tbe  scenes  of  my  latter  days, — those 
scenes  wljere  1  first  learned  what 
love  and  despair  meant ; —  those 
scenes  imprinted  upon  my  memory, 
I>erhaps  even  more  vividly  than 
those  of  my  childhood, — those  scenes 
which  iny  spirit  will  assuredly  haunt, 
if  spirits  are  really  perndttecl  to  re¬ 
visit  this  earth.  1  gazed  up(’n  them 
till  my  brain  grew  giddy,  and  every 
object  seemed  to  swim  around  me 
in  one  undistinguished  mass, — one 
confusedly-floating  vision  of  blended 
cloud,  and  bill,  and  tree,  and  stream. 
1  turned  again,  and  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  held  blindly  on  iny  way, 
stunned  and  stupified  with  my  weight 
of  sorrow. 

1  have  made  this  little  town  the 
termination  of  my  first  stage,  and 
am  employing  the  interval  ^tween 
sup)>cr  and  bed-time  in  writing  to 
you,  that  you  may  have  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  iny  whole  mis-adventure 
before  you  at  once.  1  also  send  a 
letter  to  iny  parents  at  the  same 
but  as  1  have  not  told  them  the 
half — nay,  almost  none  of  my  story, 
I  beg  you,  when  you 
tell  3iem  udthiug  of  all  this.  I  X 
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nill  l>f  gi  it  VLil  enough  at  iny  uiid 
r.iiiihlc,  as  they  will  ilceiii  it,  wiih- 
out  knowing  the  extent  of  niysutfer- 
iogs  ;  anil  though  iny  present  conduct 
may  seem  wanting  in  due  filial  re- 
sj>ect  and  afieetion,  1  assure  you  iliat 
my  lieart  feels  as  deeply  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  love  and  reverence  for  iny  ])a- 
rents  as  the  heart  of  a  son  can.  .My 
conduct  may  be  thought  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  had  it  not  been  checked  by 
my  sense  of  duty  and  love  to  them, 
it  would  have  been  incalculably  more 
so.  1  may  have  given  pain,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  least 
that  1  could. 

1  long,  greatly  long,  to  have  a  let¬ 
ter  from  you  ;  but  in  my  prtisent 
circumstances  that  is  impossible,  nor 
can  I  tell  when  1  may  hope  for  that 
])leasure.  1  ask  mysedf  what  is  likely 
to  be  your  opinion  concerning  my 
conduct, — I  accuse  myself  for  not 
having  written  to  you  sooner,  so  that 
I  might  have  bad  your  advice.  But 
jHirhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.  1  be¬ 
lieve  advice  from  any  one  would 
have  lieen  lost  upon  me  ;  and  1  would 
have  had  the  additional  grief  of  dhe 
consciousness  that  1  was  both  acting 
wrong,  and  slighting  good  counsel.  I 
have  borne  my  grief,  and  acted  with 
more  prudence  than  you,  perhaps, 
would  have  thought  me  capable  of. 
Jn  all  my  sorrows,  and  in  all  my 
wavering  purposes,  I  never  cntrustc<l 
the  least  thought  to  a  single  iinli- 
vidual ;  so  that  whatever  opinion 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  may 
have  formed  of  me,  they  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  distress  the  uncon¬ 
scious  cause  of  luy  grief  by  their  idle 
tattlings.  To  my  romantic  predi¬ 
lections  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  affliction,  which  has  cast 
an  enduring  gloom  u}X)n  my  life, 
(muld  1  have  felt  like  the  common 
herd  around  me,  1  would  have  es- 
cape<l  much,  or  all  of  it :  but  bad 
iny  heart  not  been  animated  with  a 
more  elevated  and  romantic  principle 
of  self-denial,  and  respectful,  distant 
admiration  for  her  who  bad  inspired 
the  affection,  1  must,  very  likely, 
liave  made  myself,  and  wdiat  would 
have  been  much  worse,  I  must  have 
made  her  also  ridiculous,  and  an 
object  of  country  talk.  She  never 
knew, — she  never  shall  know  my 
love.  She  will  soon  forget  me  ;  bnt 
1  will  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  if 
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it  were  |H)ssible  that  in  some  fuiun? 
day  slie  could  learn  ail  the  paiticu- 
lars  of  my  story,  she  might  pity,  but 
not  despise  me. 

1  have  now  nearly  finished  mv 
gloomy  nanalivc.  1  am  launchcil 
U|)on  ti)e  v.crhl,  friendless,  hopi  less, 
comfortless;  withotr.  one  wish,  one 
expectation  to  clicer  my  lonelv  pro¬ 
gress  through  life.  My  days  have 
bmi  yet  hut  few' ;  hnt  they  havi* 
been  tried  with  afflictions  ahn(»st  be¬ 
yond  my  strength  to  bear  ;  and  now, 
upon  my  j)rescnt  undertaking,  tlu? 
only  thing  that  cnahlcs  me  t  »  go 
forth  with  fearless  confidence,  un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  wild  tales  which 
have  been  told  me  of  general  .s(>eietv, 
is,  that  I  have  no  rcaM)n  to  fear  its 
j>eiils,  as  1  can  fall  no  lower  in  grief 
tlian  1  already  am.  I  have  never 
been  subject  to  ])crsonal  fear,  ami 
now'  less  than  ever.  \Vhy  should  I 
shrink  from  violence  threatened  a- 
gainst  my  life — as  if  life  wc  re  to  me 
crowned  with  blessings  and  plea¬ 
sures?  No!  he  that  should  threaten 
me  with  death,  would  he  holding 
forth  to  me  the  pros|>ect  of  a  spet'dy 
release  from  sickness  of  soul*  ami  the 
dark  gloom  of  hopelessness.  I  trust 
I  shall  never  he  so  mad  as  to  ser  k 
death  ;  bnt  at  present  I  woul<l  not 
go  a  (lozen  yards  out  of  iny  way  to 
avoid  it.  l>o  not  accuse  ire  of  iin- 
])ious  despondency  ;  at  j^(sent  f 
cannot  help  it,  and  as  little  can  I 
listen  to  cool  reasoning  upon  my  roii- 
iluct.  Indceil  it  is  not  worth  it,  nor 
would  it  avail  in  the  least.  1  have 
been,  and  am,  iheerealure  of  my  lr<  I- 
ings,  ami  sudden  feelings  defy  argu¬ 
ments. 

In  order  to  fill  uji  this  sheet,  I 
sliall  transcribe  a  fragment  w'liich  I 
wrote  a  few  clays  ago. 

.4  lici'irk. 

Mv  soul  i»  dark,  iny  heart  is  ^ick. 

And  in  iny  Irosom,  faint  and  weak. 

Flutters  its  throb  of  weariness  ; 

A  diinnef.s  gathers  o’er  mine  eye, 

As  when  thick  clouds  invade  the  sky. 

And  the  sun  sets  in  dreariness; 

It  seems,  so  fast  the  tJarkness  gron^, 

As  if  my  term  of  life  would  cIojc. 

Now  o’er  each  »>cenc  of  \arted  hue, 

An  anxious  rcln»speclive  view 

My  s'jul  casts  from  iu  growing  night , 
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A  ml  "loomy  giii-is,  and  pleasures  vain, 
■^lart  from  tlie  w  recks  of  Time  a^ain. 

And  "liinmerin*;  j^lide  before  my  sight : 
While  all  the  passing  figures  seem 
The  cbungefiil  fictions  of  a  dream. 

And  as  along  its  visions  sweep. 

Oil  !  many  are  tlie  woes  and  deep. 

That  lower,  like  phantoms  of  desjiair  ; 
While  eacli  dark  interval  between, 

A  feeble  gleam  of  joy  is  seen. 

Faint  waverirg  in  the  darkness  there  ; 
liiight  are  its  rays,  but  cannot  last ; 

‘i’fiey  come — they  dazzle — they  are  jiast. 

What  vision  through  the  closing  night, 

Array'd  in  rolics  of  heavenly  light. 

Cheers  and  irradiates  my  mind  ? 

As  shines  Heaven’s  glorious  bow  on  high, 
Slill  brightest  in  the  darkest  sky. 

While  roll  the  clouds  all  black  behind, 
'I’he  splcnd(»ur  of  its  lovely  form 
Spreading  a  beauty  o'er  the  storm. 

Hut,  Ah  !  the  liow  of  brightest  hue. 

That  o'er  its  radiant  circle  threw 

Across  the  dorkly-curtain'd  sky. 

Would  have  ajipear’d  but  dim  and  dull 

Heside  that  form  so  beautiful 

That  beams  on  my  delighted  eye. 

Her  smile  is  morn,  all  bright  and  calm, 
Her  robe  is  jx'ace,  her  breath  is  balm. 

She  iTioves  across  the  silent  ground ; 

Her  footsteps  light,  emit  no  sound  ; 

Slowly  before  mine  eyes  she  glides  : 

Her  form  so  fair  and  slender,  seems 
'i'hc  being  of  a  |K>et's  dreams, 

Where  nought  of  sin  and  earth  resides. 

As  l^end  licr  eyes  their  light  on  me. 

My  soul  shrinks  from  their  purity. 

Her  auburn  tresses  floating  fair, 
riay  gently  waving  on  the  air. 

As  light  streams  o’er  the  morning 
skies : 

'J'he  glancing  sun-boain’s  ruddy  blaze 
Amidst  their  glowing  ringlets  plays. 

And  flings  llieir  Kistrc  on  mine  eyes ; 
Tinging  her  forehead's  blushing  glow. 
Like  dawn.tipi  wrcallies  of  virgin  snow. 

She  smiles  ujKin  me,  and  the  pains 
'I'hat  wrapp'd  my  sickening  soul  in  chains 
Melt  like  the  morning  mist  away  ; 

1'he  heavy  clouds  of  woe  dcjiart. 

And  hovering  round  my  wondering  heart, 
Turc  joys  and  soothing  [ileasurcs  play. 


As  cm  the  beauteous  Vision  inovo, 
My  soul  admiring,  fearing,  loves— 


Here  I  stopped,  for  1  bad  not  the 
heart  to  continue  the  picture.  \Vh;a 
it  kIiouIcI  have  alluded  to  was  t(»o 
fresh,  and  too  strongly  in  iny  heart, 
to  admit  of  being  lightly  or  fancifullr 
treated.  1  could  not  trifle  with  a 
wound  still  bleeding. 

Now,  my  dear,  my  only  friital, 
after  having  so  fully  imbosoincd  in\- 
self  to  you,  1  do  feel  something  (tl 
ease  and  calm  stealing  over  my  heart. 

1  am  glad  that  1  have  had  resolution 
enough  to  act  tlie  part  1  havcduiii, 
and  1  have  no  fears  as  to  its  result. 
Young  as  I  am,  I  fear  not  to  eoii:c 
into  contact  with  the  world  in  any 
situation.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  myself  as  becomes  a  man  and 
a  Christian  ;  and  with  an  approving 
conscience,  and  hope  in  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty,  1  can  have  nought 
to  dread.  Something,  nay  much  ol 
recklessness  may  be  in  me  at  present : 
but  it  w  ill  make  me  all  the  more  able 
to  meet  the  buffets  of  the  unfriend¬ 
ly  world.  My  heart  is  nearly  sub¬ 
dued  to  a  quiet  resignation  to  njy 
fate  ;  but  though  I  may  not  share  in 
the  pleasures  of  mankind,  1  shall 
make  it  my  amusement  to  observe 
them  closely,  and  in  particular  at 
present,  during  iny  aimless  wander¬ 
ing,  I  shall  bend  my  attention  upon 
every  thing  which  may  meet  my  no¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  aid  me  in  forgetting 
the  keenness  of  my  grief.  When  I 
make  any  permanent  halt,  1  will 
WTite  you  some  account  of  my  adven¬ 
tures.  I  find  I  must  leave  off  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  at  present,  though  I  if^l 
very  unwilling  to  do  so.  I'his  letter 
is  the  only  thing  like  friendly  com¬ 
munication  that  I  have  had  lor  many 
a  day,  and  when  may  1  hope  to  have 
it  renewed }  But  this  too  I  uiust 
endure. 

Adieu,  my  only  friciul, 

ill' 


i  j 


t 


isr..' 


J’ tvnch  iiud  Ititc t\iiu rt , 
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Dondey^DiqtrC,  Pcrc  et  FUs,  Rue  Richelieu,  A^o.  67. 


Tiieri:  are  no  two  nations  of 
EiirojK*  who  appear  to  be  so  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciating  their  res|X‘ctive  literatures 
as  the  French  and  English.  In 
I'Vance,  the  opinions  of  V’^oltaire  and 
La  llarpe  will,  in  all  probability, 
continue  for  a  long  scries  of  years 
to  regulate  the  public  taste ;  and 
ihough  in  England  (as  in  the  rest 
of  EurojH^)  the  French  language  has 
been  for  ages  considered  an  indis- 
pensable  branch  of  liberal  education, 
yet  the  influence  of  French  liter¬ 
ature  has  never  borne  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  universality  of  its  diffu¬ 
sion.  And  if  the  productions  of 
Fri'iich  genius  have  never  enjoyed, 
amongst  us,  any  great  or  general  po¬ 
pularity,  our  literature  has  always 
obtained,  from  our  rival  neighbours, 
an  equally  indifferent  reception : 
indeed,  previous  to  the  time  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  it  was  utterly  unknown  in 
France  ;  and  though  he  did  introduce 
(in  a  suj>crficial  manner)  to  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  countrymen,  some 
of  our  most  celebrated  writers, 
particularly  Shakespeare,  llochester, 
Pope,  Butler,  and  Waller,  yet  these 
authors,  at  the  present  day,  are  but 
little  studied,  and  still  less  apprecia¬ 
ted  in  France,  though  their  names 
are  too  famous  to  have  sunk  into  ob¬ 
livion  ;  and  as  to  their  successors, 
w’ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  which 
we  shall  afterWards  allude,  they  have 
shared  nearly  the  same  fate  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
Shakespeare  is  in  France  an  unedu¬ 
cated  barbarian,  who  introduced 
grave-diggers  and  buffoons  within  the 
pale  of ‘'gorgeous  tragedy  Milton 
stands,  perhaps,  as  high  in  Epic 
poetry  as  liC  Trissin  or  .Alonzo  d’Er- 
cilla  ;  and  the  glorious  allegories  of 
Spencer  are  pronounced  to  be  only  a 
little  less  mystical  and  dull  than 
those  of  their  own  early  Romances 
of  Chivalry.  Perhaps  of  all  our  great 
poets  (and  it  seems  rather  singular) 
tl)e  most  popular  in  Fiance  is 
Voung:  it  may  be  that  he  owes  some¬ 
thing  of  this  to  the  merits  of  his 


translator,  who  has  carved  and  o|ht- 
ated  on  him  without  much  cere¬ 
mony,  abridging  some  of  his  longest 
(and  finest)  descriptions,  and  trick¬ 
ing  him  out  in  Parisian  finery,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  (as  he  says  in  the  Pre¬ 
face)  our  melancholy  poet  “  au  gout 
Fra(;*ais." 

On  our  part,  we  are  at  least  ctpially 
intolerant  and  absurd  ; — the  most 
bigotted  votaries  of  Corneille  ami 
Racine  on  this  side  the  “  Pas  dc 
Calais'  will  hardly  venture  to  com¬ 
pare  either  of  them  with  ( )tway  ;  and 
\"oltaire  is  only  admitted  to  be  an 

Epic  poet  by  the  admirers  of - La 

Pucelle.  Moliere  we  have  praised  and 
pillaged,  which  is  handsomer  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  than  Sliakospeare 
met  with  from  Voltaire ;  and  we 
have  done  a  jn’u  j>rcs  hi  nirme  chose 
by  the  Devil  on  Tw^o  Sticks  of  La 
Sage  :  as  to  his  fifty- two  “  Pieces  tie 
Theatre*'  which  be  either  comjioss'il 
himself,  or  in  conjunction  with  Dor- 
neval  and  Fuzelier,  tliey  arc  chiefly 

known  to  the  foragers  of  the  stage, 
ivho  rummage  amongst  them  oeca- 
sioiially  for  an  act  or  two,  but  “  hold 
it  not  honesty  to  have  it  so  set  down.  ’ 
La  Fontaine  is  one  of  the  few  French 
authors  who  have  been  well  treated 
on  all  hands,  for  Gay  imitated  him, 
hut  not  clandestinely,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  imitator  had  fallen  far  short 
of  his  illustrious  model,  ^^’^ith  re¬ 
gard  to  'rtHcinaque  and  (»il  Bias, 
(like  Don  Quixote)  they  belong  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  literature  of  Europe  than 
to  that  of  any  particular  country. 

In  more  motlern  times,’ thougli  oc¬ 
casionally  some  half-fiedgcfl  idler, 
who  has  inis-spent  a  year  or  two 
abroad,  returns  amongst  us,  jabber¬ 
ing  of  Joiiy,  Dc  Lamartine,  Berangrr, 
and  Pigault  Lc  Brun ;  and  thougli 
we  find,  now  and  then,  llie  prosing 
old  (’orypha.*us  of  somebUie-stockiiig 
coterie  unbosoming  flatulent  senten¬ 
ces  touching  Benjamin  (-oiistantor 
'1  allcyrand  ;  or  a  maiden  Iwly  of 
five-and-twciity,  “  dwply,  brightly, 
beautifully  blue,’*  rising  in  raptures 
from  the  "  schorl  verdaire,’  and 
“  molecules  n:ctallique'j  of  llic  ^  i- 
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coinpte  D’Arlincourt ;  yet,  after  all, 
tlie  great  body  of  our  reading  and 
well-informed  population  know  real¬ 
ly  less  of  the  literature  of  our  power¬ 
ful  rival  than  of  that  of  any  other 
nation  which  possesses  any  thing 
worthy  of  that  name.  To  take  one 
instance  from  among  many  ; — of  the 
thousands  who  'have  owed  so  many 
delightful  hours  to  the  rogueries  and 
t  xpedients  of  the  inimitable  Figaro, 
how  few  have  even  heard  of  the  name 
of  Jleaumarchais  !  And  here  the  vio¬ 
lin  has  been  too  powerful  for  the 
lyre  ;  for  perhaps  there  is  hardly  a 
milliner's  apj)rcntice,  wdio  pays  her 
three  shillings  on  a  Saturday's  even¬ 
ing,  to  display  her  new  Leghorn 
bonnet  and  carnation  ribbons,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  musical  haberdasher, 
who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Rossini.  Indeed  this 
national  insensibility,  or  ratlier  an¬ 
tipathy,  to  the  literary  productions 
of  Frcncli  genius,  seems  to  have  wan¬ 
dered  into  places — and  high  places — 
where  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
))ected  to  find  it.  For  example.  Lord 
Byron,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  spite  of  all  his  j)olitical  and  mis- 
aiuhroincal  raving,  that  he  ever  felt 
and  strongly. 

That  he  w  as  l)orn  where  men  are  proud 

to  be — not  without  cause 

yet  if  Alcdwdn's  account  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  with  regard  to  Shakespeare,  be 
correct,  his  literary  creed  must  have 
been  sufficiently  liberal :  eveu  Lord 
Byron  was  accustomed  to  declare,  that 
he  never  could  understand  what  was 
meant  by  the  harmony  of  Racine  ; 
nor  was  this  in  the  mere  idle  tittle 
tattle  of  conversation,  for  he  has 
thought  fit  to  consign  his  judgment 
on  French  |K)etry  to  immortality  in 
Childe  IJarold 

And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  al¬ 
low 

No  strain  that  shanried  his  country’s 
creaking  lyre,— 

That  w’hetstone  of  the  teeth,— monotony 
on  wire. 

Stanca  XXXVII.  Canto  IV. 

And  not  contented  with  having 
thus  recorded  his  opinions  in  the  text, 
he  has  followed  up  the  charge  in  a 
note  to  this  very  passage.  “  Per- 
liaps,”  says  he,  “  the  couplet  in  which 
Boileau  depreciates  Tasso,  may  serve 


.tDcc. 

as  well  as  any  other  s^ieeimen  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  opinion  given  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  Frencli  verse. 

A  Malcrbe,  a  Racine,  preferer  Theoj)l»il4‘, 
Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse,  it  tout  Tor  ilc 
Virgile. 

Sat  IX.  trrj.  ]7t). 

Two  indifferent  lines,  to  prove  that 
all  the  poeti  y  of  a  great  nation  is  dt  s- 
titute  of  harmony  !  What  would  wc 
think  in  this  country  of  iheeainlour 
of  a  French  author,  who  should  as¬ 
sert  that  the  poetry  of  England  was 
a  wlietstone  of  the  teeth,  and  quote 
from  Crabbe — 

“  Something  one  day  occuriM  alwut  a 
hill, 

Which  wjis  not  drawn  with  true  nricrcan- 
tile  skill, 

in  support  of  the  allegation  ?  Did 
Lord  l^yron  himself  ever  write  a 
stanza  more  harmonious  than  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  “  Chant  Se¬ 
cond"  of  the  “  Lutrin,"  written  by 
this  very  Boileau,  whose  creaking 
lyre  he  so  unmercifully  reprobates ; 

— — I. a  Mollcsse  opprcsscc 
Dans  sa  bouche  a  cc  mot  sent  sa  Inngiic 
glacee ; 

Et,  lasse  de  parler,  succombant  sous  fcf* 
fort, 

Soupire,  etend  Ics  bras,  ferme  focil,  ct 
s'endort” 

These  lines  are  perhaps  the  very 
acme  of  what  the  French  denominate 
“  Harmonic  Imitative."  Equally 
harmonious,  though  in  a  perfectly 
different  style,  are  the  celebrated 
lines  of  Voltaire,  so  often  quoted, 
beginning, 

“  He  quo!,  vous  etes  etonnee 
Qu’au  l)Out  de  quatre  vingts  hirers _ 
Ma  muse  faible  ct  surannw 
Puiite  encor  fredonner  Jes  vert  9 

•  «  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Un  oiscau  peut  se  fairc  entendre 
Apres  la  saisen  des  beaux  jours; 

Mais  sa  voix  n*a  plus  rieii  de  tendre, 

11  ne  chante  plus  ses  amours.” 

As  to  the  grace  and  elegant  of 
these  lines  there  can  be  no  dintT- 
ence  of  opinion  ;  and  it  appeare  to  us 
that  the  ear  roust  be  strangely  con¬ 
stituted  which  does  not  find  them 
harmonious.  Such,  however, 
not  the  opinion  of  the 
Author  of  Childe  Harold ;  and 
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tliose  who  have  listened,  in  delighted 
admiration,  to  thepow'erlul  declama¬ 
tion  of  Corneille, — to  the  splendid 
Lyrics  of  llacine, — the  choruses  in 
Atlialie  and  Esther  ; — to  those  who 
have  revelled  in  the  elegance  and 
grace  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Voltaire, 
or  been  thrilled  by  the  lofty  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  Tragic  Muse; — to  those 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
classic  austerity  of  Boileau,  the  fancy 
and  delicacy  of  J.  B.  llousseaii,  or 
the  graphic  description  and  occasional 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  I^a  Fon¬ 
taine,  it  will  indeed  appear  a  most 
astonishing  fact,  that  such  a  mind  as 
JiOrd  Byron’s  could  have  been  so  ut¬ 
terly  dead  to  the  beauty,  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  power,  and  splendour,  of 
French  poetry.  In  this,  however, 
his  Lordship  was  by  no  means  sin* 
gular  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  his  opinion  and  feel¬ 
ings  upon  this  subject  were  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  thoscof  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen :  that 
such  is  the  factj  we  can  have  no 
doubt ;  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  ;  “  une  mu- 
sique  composee  pour  un  instrument,” 
says  Madame  l)e  Staid,  ‘‘  n’est  point 
executee  avec  succes  sur  un  instru¬ 
ment  d’un  autre  genre but  we 
leave  it  to  those  who  account  for 
every  thing,  by  recurring  to  natural 
and  inherent  differences  between 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  Latin 
and  German  nations,  to  explain  it  as 
they  best  may. 

^^c  consider  it  no  contradiction  to 
these  remarks,  that,  in  our  own  day, 
certain  important  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  that  certain  French  au¬ 
thors  have  been,  at  different  periods, 
eminently  popular  in  England.  The 
Abbe  Defile's  name,  for  example,  was 
once  a  great  one  in  England,  but  it 
was  so  at  a  time  when  no  man  of 
liigh  poetical  genius  occupied  the 
ground  at  home,  unless  Beattie  and 
l)r  Darwin  are  to  be  considered  such. 

Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Madame 
Gottin  have  been  always  popular ; 
hut  they  are  essentially  of  what  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  would  have  ctlleil 
Vccole  GermaniquCj  and  have  few  or 
none  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  the  French  School.  Madame  de 
Staid  herself,  and  Chateaubriand, 

(who,  whatever  the  Kdinhurgh  lie- 
view  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  a 
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man  of  splendiil  genius  and  uncom¬ 
mon  eloquence,)  have, 'and  ever  imist 
have,  many  votaries,  and  enilinsias- 
tic  ones  ;  and  Madame  de  lieiilis 
(whom  a  vile  and  bigotted  faction  in 
France  have,  since  the  posthumous 
publication  of  the  “  Dix  ansd’Fxile,” 
attempted  to  jirop  up  as  a  rival  to 
the  fame  of  Madame  de  Staid)  occa¬ 
sionally  occupies  a  place  on  the  dress¬ 
ing-table  of  blue-stocking  mothers, 
that  might  be  as  profitably  filled  by 
Mrs  Trimmer  and  Mrs  Barbaiihl. 
It  w’oiild  be  easy  to  add  many  other 
moifcrn  names  to  these  exceptions, 
for  they  arc  nothing  more,  but  we 
are  only  making  a  few  cursory  re¬ 
marks,  and  not  W’riting  a  'rrcatiscoii 
the  subject ; — 

Besides,  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 

But,  generally  speaking,  French 
Literature  has  never  been  poptHar 
in  England  ;  it  has  never  made  any 
powerful  or  permanent  imj)ressicn 
upon  the  public  mind ;  it  has  never, 
like  that  of  Italy  and  Germany,  ta¬ 
ken  a  firm  and  energetic  grasp  of 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  educa¬ 
ted  classes  of  British  society.  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Alfieri, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Gesner,  and  K lop- 
stock,  arc  almost  naturalized  amongst 
us ;  and  w  e  talk  of  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livercil,  the  Orlando  Furioso,  the 
Death  of  Abel,  the  Bobbers,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  ^V'ertcr,  with  almost  as 
much  fervour,  enthusiasm,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  as  if  they  were  the  pro<lue- 
tions  of  our  own  land.  But  general 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  is,  in  this  country — anti  it  is  so 
much  the  language  of  polite  society 
in  Jiondon,  that  a  foreigner  of  rank 
who  speaks  it  fluently  may  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  learning  Eng¬ 
lish — though  it  Ik?,  in  some  degree,  the 
language  of  our  diplomacy,  and  is 
spoken  correctly  and  almost  univer¬ 
sally  by  our  nobility,  the  literature 
of  France,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  day,  has  never  enjoy e<l  with 
us  even  an  ephemeral  popularity  ; 
with  the  exception  of  two  |)erio<l8 — 
the  reign  of  (yliarlcs  the  II.  and  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  commenceTnent  of  the 
French  ilevolution  ;  whicli  may  be 
sufficiently  accountal  for,  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  of  these  respee- 
live  eras. 


.  H 


•  A  singiilnr  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  so  far  at  least  as  tlKy  r?' 

^rd- Italy,  may  be  found  in  AlHeri's  life,  written  by  himself.  At  the  age  of  six-anU- 
twenty  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been  altogether  unable  either  to  sjicak  or  write 
Italian  with  even  tolerable  correctness,  from  his  previous  reading  and  conversatiwi  |i 
having  been  almost  entirely  French.  Of  his  two  first  Tragedies  (II  Polinice,  a»d  H 
l*ili)t{)o,)  he  thus  s|x?aks :  Ma  per  mia  somma  disgraaia,  qutfi  che  si  fossero  qaelie 
due  trngcdic,  elk*  si  trovavano  concepite  e  nate  ht  prosa  Franceses  onde  rimanea 
lungu  c  dinU'ile  via  da  calcarsi,  prima  ch’ellesi  tramutassero  in  pocsia  Italia***- 
also  the  work  itself,  passim.~—Vita  di  Viitorio  Afjkri^  sertUa  da  Esso^  p.  ?1^* 


French  and  English  T.itcruiurc. 


IJut  bow  (lifitTfTit  has  it  been  with 
tlu*  rest  of  Knrope !  In  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  even 
in  I  taly  the  French  literature  has 
contested,  and  still  continues  to  con¬ 
test  the  palm  of  precedency  with  the 
works  of  the  native  authors.  In 
liussia,  it  is  witliout  a  rival;  and 
though  more  lately  in  (iermany,  the 
immense  phalanx  of  native  talent, 
which  has  shal  such  lustre  over  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  Muller, 
Herder,  the  Schlegels,  &c.  &c.,  has 
arrested,  in  some  degree,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  French  writings  ;  we  have 
only  to  make  a  very  short  retrospect 
to  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederick, 
to  find  tliem  as  firmly  installed  at 
Berlin  as  they  are  now  at  St.  Petefs- 
burgh  ;  wliile  even,  at  the  present 
moment,  tlie  French  language  is  as 
generally  spoken  by  all  the  higher, 
and  even  by  tlie  middling  classes  of 
society  in  Germany,  as  their  own 
tongue. 

\Ve  have  already  said,  that  our 
literature  has,  in  general,  received 
an  equally  indift*erent  reception  in 
France.  'I'herc  have  been,  no  doubt, 
many  exceptions  to  this,  particularly 
of  late  years  ;  but  although  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  and  i^ord  Byron  have  en¬ 
joyed,  among  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
a  |>opulariiy  altogether  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  even  these  two  authors,  (and 
they  are  but  twOy  for  as  to  Al'ords- 
worth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe, 
or  even  Moore,  though  he  be  a 
rarisian,  they  are  absolutely  un¬ 
known  in  France,  though  their  works 
are  to  he  found  on  Galignani’s  book* 
shelves,)  that  even  Scott  and  Byron 
are  less  known,  less  read,  less  ap¬ 
preciated,  less  understood,  and  less 
felt  by  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  than  by  the 
circumscribed  circles  of  the  compa¬ 
ratively  insignificant  town  of  Wei¬ 
mar.  The  popularity  which  Lord 


Byron  enjoys  in  France  is  very  grent, 
unquestionably,  hut  perl’eclly  ilitli  r- 
ent  from  that  which  lie  enjoys  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  Germany. 
Manfred  is  only  inferior  to  the  Fausi 
von  Goethe;  in  France,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible  and  mystic ;  and  in 
Italy,  the  Doge  of  Venice  and  Sar- 
danapalus  may  take  their  statiop, 
aye,  “  and  unbonnetted,”  beside  tin 
noblest  protluctions  of  Alfieri  and 
Monti. 

Of  the  mutual  ignorance  of  tlicii 
respective  literatures,  whicli  so  re¬ 
markably  characterises  llie  French 
and  English,  V’^oltaire  (in  his  Me¬ 
langes  tie  Ijitcrature  et  d’llistoirc,) 
relates  a  remarkable  exaini)le:  “  No 
one  iinaginetl,*’  says  he,  “  in  France, 
that  Frior,  who  was  sent  by  (jueen 
Anne  to  give  peace  to  Louis  tlie 
Fourteenth,  before  Lord  Bolingbroke 
arrived  to  sign  the  treaty ;  no  one 
imagined,  I  say,  that  this  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  was  a  fX)et.  France  has  since 
paid  England  in  the  same  coin  ;  for 
the  Cardinal  du  Bois  sent  our  Dos 
Touches  to  London,  and  he  passed 
no  more  for  a  poet  among  the  En¬ 
glish  than  Prior  among  the  Frencli.” 
Matters  are  not  much  altered  since : 
had  Mr  Canning,  in  1813,  been  sent 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  instead  of  to 
Lisbon,  the  French  would  liardly 
have  detected  the  unrivalled  satirist 
of  the  anti-jacohin. 

W'e  have  thrown  out  these  cursory 
observations  on  the  remarkable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  national  taste  that  still 
continue  to  subsist  between  the 
French  and  Fhiglish  ;  not  with  any 
intention  of  attempting  to  wive  the 
riddle,  but  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
some  one  to  investigate  so  interesting 
a  subject.  For  when  we  consider 
that  these  great  rival  powera— to  near 
in  geograj^ical  position,  and  decid¬ 
edly  the  most  advanced  in  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world— have,  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  been  more  in  immediate 


1 


contact  with  each  oilier,  and  more 
intiinaudy  connected  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  mutual  offices  (good  or  evil 
as  they  might  be)  than  any  other 
two  European  States ;  w  hen  we  con¬ 
sider  their  descent  from  the  same 
mixed  races — tlicir  mutual  invasions 
and  conquests,  and  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  character  and  customs  that 
naturally  resulted  from  these,— tlic 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  life  and 
education,  and  the  constant  inter¬ 
course  which  they  have  maintained 
with  each  other  during  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod, — it  will  certainly  appear  a  pre- 
l)lein  not  easy  of  solution,  that  their 
feelings  and  opinions  on  literature 
and  taste  should  remain  the  most 
widely  dissimilar  of  them  all. 

We  have  already  allowed  these 
remarks  to  extend  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
very  rapid  sketch  of  the  w’ork,  whose 
title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

“  Le  Dernier  Chant  du  PJlerin- 
age  de  Childe  Harold’*  is  not,  as  the 
name  might  naturally  lead  one  to 
imagine,  a  translation  into  Frencli 
of  the  Fourth  Canto,  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  of  a  young  Frenchman  of 
genius,  who,  recommencing  the  story 
of  the  wanderings  of  Harold  at  the 
point  where  Lord  Byron  had  brought 
them  to  a  conclusion,  and  identiiy- 
ing,  completely,  the  real  wdth  the  fic¬ 
titious  hero,  proceeds  with  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  of  the  poet  from  I  taly  to  Greece, 
**  to  the  last  scene  of  all,  which 
'  VI. 

IVfais  non,  tout  ne  dort  pas  ;  dc  fenctre 
en  feoHre, 

Voycz  ce  seul  flambeau  brillcr  et  dis|xi- 
voitre; 

11  avance,  il  rcculc,  il  revient  toufa- 
tour. 

£olaIrc-t-ii  les  pas  du  crime  ou  dc  fa- 
mour  ? 

Aux  douteuscs  clarl^  qu’il  jette  sur  ic 
sable. 

On  croit  Ic  voir  trembler  dans  unc  main 
eoupable. 

1 1  descend ;  il  s’airetc  a  Tangle  du  pa¬ 
lais  ; 

Kt  Toeil,  a  la'  faveur  de  scs  IwiUans  rc- 

S'insinuc,  et  parcourt  un  r^duit  solitaire 
Dont  le«  rideaux  Icgers  trahissent  Ic  mys- 
'  tere. 

Sur  !e  pav6  couvert  des  plus  riche*  tapis, 
Du  pied  le  plus  Icger  le*  lias  sont  aswu- 
pis;  » 


endal  the  sad  eventful  liihiory"  t*f 
our  lauunled  country  man.  '/'be  woik 
of  M.  dc  Jjamartine  is  evidenily 
the  production  of  a  jurson  who  has 
made  the  poetry  of  l^ord  Byron  a 
favourite  and  jieculiar  study  ;  and  in 
spite  of  many  grave  and  glaring  hU- 
mishes,  some  of  which  are  sulliciint- 
ly  startling  to  an  English  reader,  wc 
liavc  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  tlnu 
it  is  by  far  the  most  poetical,  and  by 
far  llie  most  eloquent  tribute  whieii 
lias  yet  been  ofieicd  to  his  memory. 
Like  (diilde  Harold,  of  wliicli  it  is 
ill  some  degree  the  continuation  and 
conclusion,  it  contains  no  )'lot  what¬ 
ever,  hut  is  merely  the  history  ol 
Lord  Byron’s  departure  from  Ital), 
and  of  his  arrival  and  death  in  (J  recce. 
A\'e  are  first  introduced  to  the  hero 
,at  his  country  palace  on  the  shore  of 
tlie  Mediterranean,  the  evening  of 
his  departure  ;  tlic  vessel  that  is  to 
bear  him  away  is  already  in  the  hay, 
— his  suite  already  embarked — a  page 
and  two  horses  alone  await  him  in 
the  avenue.  Ilis  last  visit  is  to  the 
apartment  of  his  mistress,  whom  he 
leaves  asleep,  without  bidding  hei 
farewell,  ^\’c  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  in  the  following  de¬ 
scription,  and  something  of  the  eas¬ 
tern  voluptuousness  of  Moore  in  the 
painting  cf  the  decorations  ol  the 
chamber,  '/'he  entrance  of  llaroltl 
hears  also  a  resemblance,  ptahaps  in¬ 
tentional,  to  the  scene — the  last  sceiii' 
in  the  (/orsair — wlicn  ('onrad  enters 
the  dwelling  of  Mctlora. 

VI. 

But  no— all  sleeps  not— mark  from  pane 
to  ivinc 

A  flambeau  glimmers— all  is  dark  a- 
gain  ; 

It  comes,  rocodcs,  by  turns  is  seen  aixl 
bid, 

LiifiiU  il  the  lover's,  or  the  murderci'* 
lid  ? 

The  wav'ring  lieam  it  casts  along  the 
.sand 

Would  .“{leak  a  guilty  and  a  trembling 
hand  ; 

It  comes,  descends,  and  now  its  red  rays 
fall 

On  yonder  angle  of  the  palace  wall. 

While  the  eye  wanders,  marking  by  the 
glare 

(’uruins  of  silk,  and  Eastern  carpets, 
where 

Tlw  foot  awakes  no  eejio on  itic  wall. 

The  Painter’s  band  hath  richly  UvislTd 
all 


1' ri’tich  athl  l.iicmturr. 


b'rciicU  and  Kni>lish  Litcraiure* 


CDtc. 


Lcs  inurs  cn  sont  ornes  d’opukntes  ten-  That  his  art  knows  of  beautiful  and  fjiir, 
lures ;  Without  a  veil  to  check  the  gazer  there. 


Sous  Ics  lanibris  Jores,  d'elegantes  pein-  How  softly  yon  penumbra  lamp  of  night. 


lures, 

De  tout  voile  jaloux  dep^uillant  la  bcaute, 
Knchatncnt  Ic  regard  ivre  de  voluptc, 

Et  sur  trois  pieds  d'albatrc,  uiie  lampc 
nocturne 


From  marble  tripod,  flings  iu  snowy 
light ! 

And  the  dim  flambeau,  with  its'  glare  of 
gloom, 

Sltews  like  a  torch  expiring  o’er  a  tonih. 


Y  repand  un  jour  doux,  du  scin  voile  While  in  that  light  of  mingled  night  and 
d’une  urnc ;  day. 

La,  sous  I’alcove  sombre  ou  le  pale  flam-  A  youthful  fair,  unconscious,  dream? 

beau,  away : 

Scmblable  au  feu  mourant  qui  luit  sur  un  Bare  is  her  brow,  dishevelled  streams  her 
toml)cau,  hair, 

Mcle  d’ombre  et  de  jour  un  teinte  incer-  As  sleep  in  sport  had  warpt  her  ringlets 
taine,  fair, 

I’n  jeune  beaute  dort  sur  un  lit  d’ebene  ;  That  kiss  her  snowy  neck,  and  brightly 
Son  front  est  decouvert ;  le  sommeil,  en  shed 

scs  jeux,  Their  golden  tresses  o’er  her  el)on  l)od  ; 

Semble  avoir  disj)crs^  I’ or  de  ses  blonds  While  near  her  couch,  in  gay  confusion 
cheveux,  thrown, 

Qui,  flottant  sur  son  sein  ejui  leur  voile  Lie  the  bright  dresses  that  the  eve  hud 
caresse,  known — 

Jusqu’  au  pied  de  son  lit  roulcnt  cn  longue  The  rings,  the  necklace,  and  the  rich  hro- 
Iresse :  cade. 

Pres  d’elle,  on  voit  cncor,  confusement  And  flow’rs  whose  bloom  hath  scarce  bc- 
jetes,  '  gun  to  fade  ; 

Lcs  omemens  d’hier  qu*  a  peine  elle  a  While  one  fair  arm,  uncover'd,  hanging 
quittes ;  o’er, 

Ses  anneaux,  scs  colliers,  ses  parurcs  Still  seems  to  seek  the  bracelets  worn  lic- 
cheries,  fore. 

Meles  avec  les  lleurs  que  la  vcille  a 
fl^tries 

.lonchent  le  seuil  du  lit,  d’amber,  de 
perlc  et  d’or, 

Qu’un  de  ses  bras  pendans,  scinWe  y  • 

chcrchcr  encor  ! 


La  jwrtc  s’ouvrc ;  un  homiue,  a  pas  Ha !  the  door  opens !  say  what  footi-li’p 
comptes,  s’avance.  ,  rude 

Tnc  lamjxj  a  la  main  il  s’arr^tc  cn  si-  Disturbs  so  late  that  beauty’s  solitude  ? 

lence ;  *Tis  he — ’tis  Harold  f  and  bow  changed 

Est-ce  Harold  ? — e’est  bicn  lui !  Que  le  by  time, 

terns  I’a  change  !  That  thus  his  cheek  hath  furrow’d  cre 

Que  son  front,  jcune  encor,  de  jours  his  prime  ? 

semble  charge !  Vet  genius  still  lights  up  that  haughty  eye, 

L’eclat  dont  son  genie  cclairait  son  vi*  Alas  !  as  light’ning  lights  a  wintry  sky  ? 

sage.  Wildly  the  tresses  of  that  red  torch  play, 

Luit  toujours ;  mais,  helas  !  e’est  I'eclair  But  Harold’s  thoughts  are  wilder  far 
dans  Forage  ;  than  they  : 

Et,  plus  que  ce  flambeau  qui  tremble  dans  There  is  a  bitter  calmness  in  his  smile, 
sa  main.  As  if  contempt  and  love  were  mix’d  the 

On  croit  voir  vaciller  son  amc  dans  son  while ; 

sein  :  ^  His  cheek  is  deadly  pale,  but  deem  not 

Dans  I’amere  douceur  d’un  sourire  fa-  thence 

rouche  "  That  his  heart  owns  remorse  or  peni- 

L’amour  et  le  mepris  se  melcnt  sur  sa  tencc. 

bouchc.  And  now  he  stands  all  motionless,  beside 

L’oeil  n’y  pwt  du  remords  discerner  la  The  couch  of  beauty,  dreaming  in  the 
doulcur;  ,  ‘  pride  -  *  "  . 

M^s  on  dirait,  a  voir  sa  mortellc  paleur.  Of  youth,  and  grace,  and  loveliness,  ana 
Qu'unc  apparition  vengeresse,  eternelle,  all  '’  V 

).c  glace  a  chaquc  instant  d’une  terreur  That  Heav’n  bath  giv’n  to  woman, 
noovcllc.  the  FaU.  • 
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yrcnch  and  Kn^'lish  LlU  i  aiare* 


liiiinobilc,  il  cuntcmpte,  au  chcvel  do  cc 
lit 

(\ttc  femme  qui  dort,  et  qu*un  songc 
cmbellit. 

Kneore  dans  la  fleur  de  son  adolescence  ; 

Set>  traits  ont  tout  d’un  ange,— cxcepte 
Tinnocence 

Ses  yeux  sont  umbrages  du  voile  dc  scs 
oils ; 

Mais  un  pli  qui  sc  cache  entre  scs  deux 
sourcils. 


But  sleep  her  eyes*  voluptuous  cliarni 
hath  hid. 

With  silken  lash  and  alaliaster  lid  ; 

And  a  slight  trace  U[H)n  that  snouy  lirow, 
S])eaks  of  some  sorrow  scarce  forgotten 


Yet  still  a  smile  is  on  her  liji — the  eye 
May  gaze  in  rapture,  but  the  breast  must 
sigh, 

For  in  that  smile  there  is  no  Kne, 
howe’er 


Trace  que  le  sommeil  n’a  pas  memc  cf.  Voluptuous  passion  rule  and  revel  theie  ; 


facw. 


And  a  slight  quiver  of  the  lip  doth  tell 


Montre  que  sur  ce  front  quclque  peine  cst  Of  sorrow  ev’n  in  sleep  rememlK'r’d  well  ; 


|)asse 

Sa  levre,  oii  le  sourire  erre  encore  au 
hasard, 


And  that  white  check  so  softly  pillow’d 
there, 

Droops  like  a  lily  in  the  sultry  air 


Glace  le  sentiment  en  charmant  le  re-  Of  the  tuxui-sun,  or  in  the  western  gale — 


gard  ; 

Flus  encor  que  I’amour  la  volupte  s’y 
joue ; 

Ga  inline  en  fait  flechir  I’arc  mobile  ;  ct 
sa  joue 

Uesserable  au  lys  jienche  vers  le  midi  du 
jour  ^ 

Qu’ont  deja  respire  le  Zephire  au  I’amour. 


For  love  will  blanch  the  fairest  face  as 
pale. 


These  verses  are  sufficiently  Hyronian,  but  the  whole  poem  abounds  with 
dose  and  successful  imitations;  indeed  many  passages  are  literal  translations 
iroin  the  English  ;  we  say  successfu!  {mitaiions,  because  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
genius  evidently  requires  no  **  foreign  aid  of  ornament and  we  have 
therefore  no  doubt,  that  in  copying  so  closely  the  manner  and  expression  of 
Lord  Byron,  be  has  done  so  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  bis  potiii,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  character  of  the  iMst  Canto  of  Chihlc  Harold,  'i'be 
following  verses  (which  arc  the  only  other  long  quotation  for  wliicli  we  can 
find  room)  arc  strongly  marked  witli  this  character ;  the  opening  lines  arc 
exactly  a  translation  of — 

Once  more  uix)n  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider. 


Que  ce  vent  dans  ma  voile  avec  grace 
soupire  ! 

On  diruit  que  le  flot  reconnait  mon  navirc, 

Comme  Ic  fier  coursier,  par  son  maitre 
flatte, 

Hcnnit  en  revoyant  celui  qu’il  a  port^  ! 

Oui,  vous  m'avcz^  ddja  bered  sur  vos 
rivages, 

O  vagucs !  dc  mon  coeur  orageuses 
images  ! 

Plaintives,  sans  repos,  terriblcs  comme  lui, 


How  the  glad  wind  salutes  my  sail  !  aiut 
hark, 

How'  the  wave  sings  its  welcome  to  iny 
bark. 

Even  as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider 
well, 

Ncighsat  his  voice,  and  iKmnding,  spurns 
the  fell ! 

And  thou,  dark  Ocean  !  whose  Icmpcs- 
tuous  breast 

Is  like  mine  owm,  a  stranger  still  to  rest ; 


Vous  savez  qui  j’etais;  mais  qui  suis-je  Oft  have  tliy  billow's  swept  around  iny 


aujourd’hui  ?  ' 


prow; 


Cc  que  j’etais  alors  :  un  mystere,  un  pro-  Thou  know  st  what  once  I  was,— wluit 


bleme  ; 

Un  on^  dtemel  qui  roulc  sur  lui-meme  ; 
Un  rive  douloureux  qui  change  sans  finir ; 
Un  debris  du  passe  qui  souillc  I’avenlr  ; 
Un  flot  comme  ccs  flots  errant  a  l*aven.i 
turc, 

Purtant  de  plage  en  plage  une  ccumc  un 
munnure, 


am  I  now  ? — 

That  which  1  have  been  ;  still  a  mystery, 
A  storm  that  ever  murmurs  wild  and 

high  ; 

A  dreadful  dream,  that  changes,— but  iu 


A  trrock  and  remnant  of  the  past,— a 
stain 


i 
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lit  qui,  seniblalilc  en  tout  au  mobile  t'le-  l-|>on  the  luturc, — rc6t)cs2>  as  the  waves 
mcnt,  'I'bat  ceaseless  murmur  through  then 

Sails  avancer  jamais  rtottc  ctcrncllement.  coral  caves, 

(ju*  ai-je  fait  ilc  mes  jours  ?  ou  sont  ils  ?  And  bear  from  shore  to  shore  tlicir  wail. 

quel  usage,  ings  hoarse, 

Aux  autres,  a  moi-meme,  atteste  leur  And  float,  but  yet  advance  not  in  their 
passage  ?  course. 

Quelle  iKirnc  eternelle  a  marque  mon  What  have  my  days  been  ?  and  what  are 
chemin  ?  they  ?  when 

Quel  fruit  ai-jc  cueilli  qui  n'ait  trompe  Hlcst  to  myself,  or  to  my  fellow  men  ? 

ma  main  ?  To  what  point  have  1  tended  ?  or  what 

Tentaiit  niille  sentiers,  sans  savoir  lequcl  fruit 

suivre,  Gather’d  that  paid  thelalxmrof  pursuit? 

Ou  n’ai-je  jias  erre  ?  mais 'error,  cst-ce  Yet  every  various  path  my  m.adness  tiicil, 
vivre  ?  Alas !  without  an  object  or  a  guide ! 

N'est  il  pus,  dans  le  cicl,  cn  nous  meme,  And  is  there  then  no  lofty  end, — no  goal, 
iei  i»as  Worthy  the  high  aspirings  of  the  soul, 

Qiiclque  Imt  oelatant  pour  diriger  nos  pas.  Which  hope  may  seek,  exulting  to  ex- 
hit  vtrs  qui  resperance,  en  marchant,  claim — 

puisse  dire  ;  My  strength  may  fail,  but  yonder  lies 

S’il  m'ocliapjic,  du  moins  je  sais  a  quoi  my  aim  ?” 

j’aspire.  The  swallow,  changing  with  the  cIkui- 

l.’liirondeile,  cn  suivant  les  saisons  ging  year, 

dans  les  airs,  Flits  o’er  the  deep  another  nest  to  rear  ; 

Voit,  dcs  hords  qu’elle  fuit,  I'autre  rive  The  pilot,  ’spite  the  elemental  wars, 

dcs  incrs  ;  Seeks  his  fix’d  pharos  ’mid  surrounding 

Le  pilole,  quo  Tonibrc  entoure  dc  scs  stars; 

voiles,  The  audacious  eagle,  with  his  towering 

Suit  un  pharc  immobile  au  milieu  dcs  crest, 

ctoilcs  ;  Wings  to  the  sun  the  stock-dovc  to 

l.’aiglc  vole  an  soleil,  la  colomljc  a  son  her  nest; 

niJ  ;  In  unknown  seas,  though  wild  the  tcni- 

Sur  rabime  orageux  que  sa  prouc  ap-  l^st  sweep, 

planit,  The  compass  guides  the  vessel  o’er  the 

Sous  des  cieux  inconnus  guide  par  sa  deep ;  • 

boussolc.  But  man  alone  sees  nought  to  mark  hh 

A  t  ravers  riiorizon  le  vaisseau  voit  Ic  jxMe;  "’*'y, 

L’homme  seul  ne  voit  rien  |X)ur  murquer  To-day,  to-morrow,  still  like  yesterday, 
son  chemin,  For  ever  changing,  end  or  aim  without, 

Qu’hier  ct  cpi’  aujourd’hui,  scmblablcs  a  Recedes,  advances,  and  is  lost  in  doubt, 
demain, 

J’'t  changcant  a  toute  heure  ct  dc  but  et 
de  route, 

Marche,  recule,  avance,  ct  se  perd  dans 
son  doute ! 

The  noble  bard  pursues  his  mo-  Minotti  in  the  Siege  of  Corintb)  pre- 
raliziiig,  in  the  same  strain,  for,  a  vents  this  last  disgrace,  by  setting 
page  or  two  f.trtlicr,  when  on  a  sud-  fire  to  a  train  :  before,  however,  the 
den  a  sail  is  descried  in  the  distance,  powder-magazine  explodes,  Harold 
^  avails  himself  of  the  “  notice  to 

Flinging  its  dusky  shadow  o'er  the  quit,*’  and 

’  **dunavirccn  feu  detachant  son 

and  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  dis-  navire,'  ^ 

cover  the  standard  of  the  Crescent,'  Hors  du  vent  enflamme  lentcmcnt  sere- 

lioatinglromthcraaininastofaTurk-  tire;”^ 

ish  three-decker.  Prudence  would  and  then,  to  those  who  have  read  the 

have  counselled  flight ; — Harold,  Siege  of  Corinth,  the  description  o 
however,  and  his  “  legcr  brick,**  the  catastrophe  will  require  no  traiis- 

niakc  notliing  of  the  Mussulman  ;  latiou, — 

ami  after  au  obstinate  contest,  he  is  “  Mais  le  salpetre  cn  feu  lance  uii  dernier 
on  the  iH)int  of  walking  oft’  with  the  eclair: 

Turk  and  all  her  crew,  when  her  L’air  frcuiit,  le  coup  part,  le  vaisscai* 
(.'aptain  (following  the  example  of  volccn  Fair. 


Firncli  and  Eiii 

St*8  I'clats  relombant'Jo  distance  cn  ilis- 
lancc, 

Seinent  d'un  son  lugubrc  ini  lugubrc  si¬ 
lence  : 

l/onde  cteint  les  debris,  Tair  cnuxjrte  le 
l>ruit, 

i’'t  rocean  n’est  plus  (luc  silence  ct  quo 
unit. 

In  tlic  middle  of  jliis  horrid  night 
and  silence,  Harold  (like  Don  Juan 
at  the  Siege  of  Ismail)  hears  the  cry 
of  a  child,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  long-boat,  springs  over-board, 
tliough  it  was  as  dark  as  the  devil, 

**  nage  an  bruit,”  and  returns  tri- 
ninplianl  with  an  infant  in  his  arms, 
who,  w’onderful  to  toil,  he  discovers 
to  be  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the 
noble  house  of  Hyron, — his  own 
child  by  a  (irecian  lady  :  Harold  is, 
of  course,  rather  astonished,  “  il 
n’en  croit  pas  ses  yeux  however,  he 
determines  to  act  “  en  bon  pcrc,” 
and  takes  the  little  unfortunate  to 
his  arms : 

C’est  asscz !  dit  Harold  ;  va  !  jc  serai 
toil  |)ere  !’* 

After  a  j)rosperous  voyage,  and  a 
splendid  invocation  to  Homer,  (but 
too  long  to  quote  or  translate,)  Ha¬ 
rold  arrives  in  Greece.  On  landing, 
he  iiiuls  an  immense  concourse  of  the 
inhabitants  employed  in  celebrating 
the  funeral  rites  of  sixty  matrons, 
who  had  precipitated  themselves, 
with  their  children,  from  the  siim- 
niit  of  a  crag,  down  a  tremendous 
ravine,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  'I’urks.  This  episode  is  Hncly 
managed,  and  contains  some  of  the 
most  spirited  lines  of  the  poem,  but 
it  is  long  and  “  lugubrc,”  and  bas 
nothing  to  do  with  Lord  llyron. 

\V’'ar  is  raging  in  the  Morea  ;  and 
Childc  Harold  of  course  immediately 
joins  the  armies  of  Insurgent  Greece. 
After  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign,  he  retires  from  the  rejoicings 
of  the  victors,  to  a  tleserted  monas¬ 
tery,  in  which  he  shuts  himself  up 
in  the  society  of  his  daughter  Adda, 


dish  Lilcraliur.'  7  iq 

(the  child  whom  lie  had  saved,)  aiul 
the  only  remaining  father  of  the  dis¬ 
persed  Order.  Here,  though  unuHlict- 
ed  by  any  decided  mahuly,  he  Hiids  that 
his  days  arc  fast  ebbing  from  him  ; 
and  becoming  gradually  weaker  aiul 
weaker,  he  breathes  his  last  sigh  in 
the  arms  of  his  daughter. — 'fhe  poem 
concludes  nearly  in  the  words  of  the* 
last  stanza  of  the  Fourth  ('auto  : — 

Et  vous  qui  jusqu*  ici,  do  cliiuats  cii  eli- 
niats, 

Enchalut^s  u  sa  lyre,  avez  suivi  scs  pas. 

Si  scs  chants  quclqucfois  out  clevo  voire 
afuc, 

Donnez  liii,  iS:c.  See. 

Ye  who  have  traced  the  pilgrim  to  the 
scene 

Which  is  bis  last,  if  on  four  memories 
dwell 

A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye 
swell 

A  single  recollection.  Sec.  Sec. 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  impeiTccf 
sketch  of  the  “  Dernier  (  bant  du 
Pelerinaged’  Harold.”  Tlie  fewseh  c- 
tions  which  we  have  made  have  not 
been  taken  from  the?  fiiust  parts  of 
the  poem  ;  indeed  they  were  clioseii 
rather  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the 
Hyronian  train  of  thought  and  e\- 
jiression  which  M.  de  liamartine  has 
managed  to  infuse  info  hisowii  com¬ 
positions  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
tliink,  that  where  he  has  been  most 
original,  he  has  been  also  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  'I'he  finer  passages  we  have 
left  untoiiclied ; — the  Farewell  to  Ita. 
ly  ;  the  Wrses  to  Homer  ;  the  Fpi- 
scxle  of  the  Grecian  Matrons;  the  Ijast 

Days  of  Harold  in  the  Monastery  ; 
and  his  Dream  the  night  before  his 
Death, — all  of  these  are  strictly  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  full  of  poetry. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
pointed  out  tlic  faults  of  this  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  task  wbicb  wc  have 
no  desire  to  perform  ;  and  our  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  already  spun  out 
to  such  a  length,  that,  both  for  its 
beautie.s  and  blemishes,  we  must  now 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 
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^pollen  at  tie  Annual  (^yamCnatton  of  tjjc 
S'fjool,  1825. 

I  NVe  give  admission  to  the  following  Verses,  more  on  account  of  the  interesting  ocr;f. 
sion  for  which  they  were  composed,  than  for  the  value  of  the  poetry.  Some  of  the 
couplets,  however,  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  praise.— Ed.] 

Imagination's  penetrating  eye 
Tlie  future  in  the  present  can  descry — 

Can  range  o'er  every  scene,  and  space,  and  clime — 

Pierce  through  the  misty  veil  of  future  time — 

Swift  as  the  fitful  meteors  of  the  night — 

Swift  as  the  winged  lightning's  rapid  flight. 

To  Fancy's  eye  a  beauteous  fane  appears, 

Rich  with  the  classic  spoils  of  other  years, — 

The  Temple  of  the  Muses,  where  is  heard 
The  thrilling  song  of  Greek  and  Homan  bard  ; 

And  Scotia's  listening  youth  admire  the  lays 
AVhich  rouse  to  glory,  and  to  deeds  of  praise. 

Legislator,  Patriot,  Hero,  Sage; 

^Vhich  break  the  chains,  and  quell  the  impious  rage 
Of  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  his  abject  slave  ; — 

Life  to  the  free — but  creeping  slavery's  grave  ? 

Resistless  Eloquence,  thy  voice  we  hear. 

Such  as  it  was  when  Graecia's  anxious  ear 
Drunk  in  his  words,  who  fulmined  over  Greece  • 

The  thunders  of  his  wrath, — her  own  Demosthenes  ; 

Or  his — the  martyred  Roman,  'mong  the  last 
M''orthy  the  name — when  Roman  glory  pass'd 
Like  a  fair  dream  away — his  voice  we  hear. 

That  voice  which  struck  his  country's  foes  wdth  fear — 

That  voice  whose  dearest,  tendcrest  accents  flow 
For  his  Republic’s  weal — the  mighty  Cicero. 

.  Meek-eyetl  Philosophy,  with  sober  mien 
And  intellectual  brow',  is  also  seen  : 

See  how  fair  Scotia's  youth  in  crowds  draw  near. 

Ardent,  the  spirit  of  Plato  to  unsphere  ; 

^  Smit  with  the  love  of  song  and  sacred  lore. 

Eager  the  depths  of  science  to  explore ; 
l^iovcrs  of  learning,  and  with  learning  fraught, 

'I’he  sons  of  science,  and  by  science  taught ; 

Like  vigorous  plants,  their  powerful  minds  explore 
The  future  guardians  of  their  native  lore. 

Far  lovelier  climes  the  Flastern  suns  behold, 

Richer  in  wealth,  and  all-corrupting  gold. 

Than  rugged  Scotia,  with  her  gloomy  woods ; 

Land  of  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  the  floods. 

Though  fairer,  lovelier,  wealthier  they  be, 

'I'hey  are  not  happy — for  they  are  not  free ! 

Ours  are  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye,  ^ 

The  daring  soul  of  glorious  Liberty, 

For  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  fought  again^^ 

And  died — and  which  their  children  still  maintain. 

Nursing  the  lovely  plant  with  heavenly  dews 
‘Which  drop  salubrious  from  the  Aonian  Muse, 

Fanning  that  fire  into  a  brilliant  flame 
Which  erst  began  when  mighty  Luther  came  ; 

Fraught  with  the  Word  of  Truth  and  classic  lore. 

He  cried,  “Ye  sons  of  men,  be  slaves  no  more ! 

Tyrants  no  more  your  minds  in  chains  shall  keep — 

Wake  from  your  long,  lethargic,  iron  sleep !" 
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^  ^  ‘‘  Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat,  all  liail 
Thy  palace's  and  tow’rs !" — may  every  gale, 

From  every  ^wint  of  heaven,  convey  to  thee 
A  blessing  from  on  high’!  Of  things  that  he, 

'Vo  every  Scot  thou  art  the  loveliest,  best ! 

In  science,  knowledge, — oh,  supremely  blest ! 

Long  may  the  proud  pre-eminence  he  thine, 

The  orb  of  truth  and  literature  to  shine  ; 

May  truth  and  public  spirit  ever  rule 
Thy  Royal  College— and  thy  Royal  Sehool ! 


KELLY’S  REMINISCENCES  *. 


'ruERE  is  a  proverb  about  wading 
through  bushels  of  draft’  to  obtain 
some  few  grains  of  wheat,  which, 
though  now  “  somewhat  musty,”  its 
truth  is  abundantly  realised  in  the 
jrerusal  of  Mr  Kelly’s  two  octavos  of 
Reminiscences.  In  other  words,  we 
have  seldom  read  any  work  of  its 
size  and  description,  in  which,  with 
certainly  a  go^  deal  of  interesting 
and  amusing  anecdote,  there  is  also 
such  a  mass  of  silly,  conceited,  and 
uninteresting  personal  details.  Had 
its  author  followed  the  sage  advice, 
“  Keep  your  piece  nine  years,”  we 
question  if  even  he  might  not  have 
blushed  at  the  late  unblushing  ef¬ 
frontery  in  puffing  which  preceded 
its  appearance.  The  publisher  of 
Mr  Kelly’s  work  is  admitted  over 
all  the  island  to  be  the  very  prince  of 
puffers;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Hum¬ 
bug  of  Burlington  has  bargained 
for  a  book  of  doubtful  celebrity,  the 
grand  plan  is  immediately  put  in 
operation ;  puffs,  embodying  all  that 
is  really  good  in  the  volume,  are 
instantly  manufactured  wholesale, 
and  douceurs  aw’arded  to  newspajK’rs 
for  their  insertion  ;  thus  at  once  de¬ 
ceiving  the  public,  and  rendering 
periodical  criticism  contemptible. 
Such  was  the  case  with  “  Meuwin’s 
Conversations,”  and  such,  more  re¬ 
cently,  with  Mr  Kelly's  Reminis¬ 
cences.”  We  opine,  however,  that 
this  contemptible  mt^e  of  deception 
is  fast  carrying  with  it  the  sec^s  of 
its  own  destruction.  The  public  are 
not  always  to  be  deceived.  It  is  only 
works  of  equivocal  merit  that  require 
such  meretricious  aids  to  excite  pub¬ 


lic  attention — the  mark  of  the  beast 
must  soon  become  stationary  upon 
its  legitimate  foreliead. 

Wc  confess  it  is  somewhat  pain¬ 
ful  to  imply  in  our  strictures  any 
thing  harsh  towards  Mr  Kelly,  who 
has  s|K‘nt  a  long  |K'riod  of  his  life  in 
contributing  towank  public  ciijoy- 
inent,  and  that,  too,  in  one  of  its  most 
rational  and  delightful  sources.  His 
professional  talents,  his  private  vir¬ 
tues,  bis  kindly  and  social  disposi¬ 
tion,  command  our  most  unequivocal 
applause,  and  arc  not  now  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  either  the  praise  or  censure 
of  periodical  criticism.  But  when 
the  actor  falls  into  the  author,  and 
must  deliberately  sit  down  to  have 
his  “  nothings  monstered,” — and 
when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  he 
tacitly  acquiesces  in  the  trick  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  blindfold  the  public,  by 
weighing  his  volumes  in  the  same 
scales  with  Moore’s  inimitable  biogra- 
pliy  of  Sheridan, — we  are  not  to  bo 
blamed  if  we  look  on  the  while,  and 
see  them  **  found  wanting.”  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  the  actor  improves 
by  saying  more  than  is  set  down  for 
him,  and  that  those  who  have  long 
iven  utterance  to  the  wit,  and  the 
armony,  and  passion  of  others, 
have  succeeded  in  setting  up  on 
their  own  account.” 

The  first  volume  is  exceedingly 
uninteresting,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen,  or  so,  of  anecdotes. 
All  else  it  contains,  extending  to 
above  350  pages,  might,  with  perfect 
safety,  and  in  better  taste,  have  been 
compressed  in  as  many  lines.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  in  per- 


•  Reminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly,  of  the  King’s  Theatre,  and  Theatre-Royal 
Drury. Lane,  including  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  ;  with  original  Anecdote  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  political,  literary, 'and  music^  t  vols.  8vo.,  with  1  or- 
trait.  Colburn,  London.  ^ 
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sonal  and  inofossional  details  du- 
rin<»  the  author's  residence  in  Italy, 
I’Vance,  and  Austria ;  to  the  former 
of  which  he  was  sent  in  early  life,  to 
study  music,  in  its  practice  and  com¬ 
position-  His  narrative  exhibits  too 
much  of  a  straight  line,  incidents 
l)eing  introduced  for  no  gooil  pur¬ 
pose  hut  that  of  prolonging  it.  It 
exhibits  an  enormous  profusion  of 
names  ending  in  e/Zu,  ini,  zino,  eiii, 
^:c.  &c.,  in  which  the  reader  finds 
no  interest  beyond  that  of  Mr  Kelly 
having  studied  under  one, — heard 
another  sing  in  some  Opera, — met 
the  third  in  the  company  of  some  Don, 
— or  passed  some  place,  the  residence 
of  a  fourth  ;  there  is  but  little  dis- 
jday  of  any  thing  like  critical  acu¬ 
men,  and  still  less  of  diverging  into 
or  generalizing  upon  the  then  con¬ 
dition  and  state  of  morals  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  places  he  visited.  So 
desultory  and  isolated  are  many  of 
liis  sketches,  that  they  seem  either 
the  composition  of  his  minority  in 
statu  (juo,  or  as  partially  re-illumined 
on  oblivion’s  brink,  by  some  linger¬ 
ing  rays  of  reminiscence.  Where, 
for  instance,  is  there  any  interest  to 
be  derived  from  such  isolated  para¬ 
graphs  as  this  } 

While  I  staid  at  Florence,  I  l»ad  the 
honour  of  being  intimate  with  a  rich  Jew, 
of  the  name  of  Jacobs  ;  he  had  two  beau¬ 
tiful  daughters,  fine  musicians,  and  lived 
amongst  his  tribe  with  splendid  hospitali¬ 
ty.  The  Jews  enjoy  more  privileges  in 
Florence  than  in  any  other  Catholic  coun¬ 
try  I  ever  was  in. 

^  And  when  something  like  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  excited,  the  bathos  is  re¬ 
quisite ;  thus, 

Venice  !  dear,  l)cautiful  Venice  f  never 
shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  surprise 
and  delight  which^  experienced  when  first 
I  caught  sight  of  thee !  thy  noble  }>a- 
laces!  thy  magnificent  churches,  with 
their  cloud-capt  spires!  appearing  as  if 
just  arisen  from  the  sea,  and  floating  on 
its  surface  !  Years  and  years  have  passed 
away,  yet  I  still  call  thee  dear,  beautifiil 
V'enice! 

Next  to  our  Author's  intimacy 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
greatest  acquisition  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  appears  to  have  been  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  famous  Soprano  singer. 
Signor  Giuseppe  Aprile,  who  was 
allowed  to  be  the  greatest  musician 
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of  the  day.  lie  was  called  by  tlu* 
Italians,  ‘‘  II  padre  de’tutti can tami,” 
(the  father  of  all  singers).  This 
gentleman  met  Mr  Kelly  in  Naples, 
and  kindly  proffered  to  convey  him 
to  his  domicile  at  Palermo,  and  there, 
without  remuneration,  to  instruct 
him  in  his  professional  studies.  Mr 
Kelly  accompanied,  and  experienced 
at  Palermo,  from  Aprile,  an  ardour 
of  disinterested  friendship  and  at¬ 
tachment  beyond  what  he  has  since 
met  with  either  in  courts  or  baro¬ 
nial  residences.  In  Mr  Kelly’s  ad¬ 
mission,  Aprile  was  a  man  of  tlie 
most  honourable  and  independent 
mind  he  ever  met,  and  considered  an 
excellent  scholar.  He  took  great 

Eains,  besides  instructing  him  in 
is  professional  avocation,  to  explain 
Metastasio,  and  other  Italian  poets, 
to  Kelly,  and  particularly  inculcatcjl 
a  love  of  truth !  and  a  horror  of 
committing  a  mean  action. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  let  Mr 
Kelly  speak  in  his  own  person.  The 
reader  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  cre¬ 
dulity  on  the  following  extract.  A 
theatrical  proprietor  in  Brescia,  meets 
Mr  Kelly  in  Venice,  and  engages 
his  professional  services  at  the  for¬ 
mer  place. 

The  proprietor,  who  was,  in  fact,  our 
ostensible  manager,  was  a  most  cele¬ 
brated  personage,  II  Cavaliere  Manuel, 
surnamed,  “  II  Cavaliere  Prepotentc  a 
man  of  inordinately  bad  character,  and 
implacable  in  his  revenge,  wherever  he 
took  offence.  He  was  enormously  rich, 
but  never  would  pay  any  evitable  debt, 
which,  in  some  degree,  accounted  for 
his  wealth ;  indeed,  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  life  that  any  l)ody  pressed  him  for 
money ;  he  had  in  his  |)ay  a  set  of 
Sicari,  (assassins,)  who  wore  his  liverj', 
and  when  commanded  by  him,  would 
shoot  any  j^erson  in  the  streets  at  noon¬ 
day  ;  woe  to  the  man  marked  for  his 
vengeance.  The  dress  of  these  assassins, 
who  were  mostly  mountaineers  from  his 
own  estates,  consisted  of  scarlet  breeches 
and  waistcoats,  and  green  jackets,— their 
long  hair  was  tied  up  in  nets ;  they  wore 
enormous  whiskers,  and  large  cocked  bats 
with  gold  buttons  and  loops ;  in  theu 
belts  were  pistols,  carbines  at  their  liacks, 
and  large  rapiers  by  their  sides ;  and  yet 
those  ruflians  walked  the  streets  at  liber¬ 
ty,  and  though  known  by  all  classes, 
none  dare  molest  or  take  notice  of  them. 
The  Venetian  Senate,  whose  subjects  they 
were,  never  could  subdue  them,  thoug 
they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
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do  so ;  and .  such  was  the  state  of  society 
at  the  i)eriod  of  which  I  si>eak,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  no!)le  Brescian  w  ho  had 
not  a  set  of  them  in  his  service,  and  rare¬ 
ly  a  week  passed  without  an  assassina¬ 
tion. 

While  I  >vas  there,  one  of  these  fellows 
walked  up  to  a  coffee-house,  tapped  a 
fCentleman  on  the  shoulder,  and  begged 
of  him  to  stand  aside;  he  then  levelled 
his  carbine  at  a  person  who  w  as  sitting  on 
a  bench  at  the  coffee-house  door,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  yet  no  one 
had  sufficient  courage  to  secure  the  mur¬ 
derer,  who,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid^ 
walked  unmolested  to  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  de  la  Grozzia,  where  he  w'as  in 
perfect  security. 

Unfqrtunately  for  me,  this  Cavalier 
Manuel  made  proposals  to  the  Prinia 
Donna,  La  Ortabella,  which  she  had  the 
courage  to  reject.  He  attributed  her 
coolness  to  a  {Kirtiality  which  he  suspect¬ 
ed  she  had  for  me,  and  told  her,  that 
her  refusal  of  the  honour  he  offered  of  his 
protection,  was  owing  to  her  preference 
of  a  vulgar  singer,  and  sw'ore  that  my 
interference  should  be  the  w’orst  act  of  my 
life.  She  told  me  this,  and  felt  alarmed 
for  my  safety.  A  foolish  frolic  increased 
his  hatred  towards  me. 

One  day,  looking  at  the  frolic  and  fun 
going  forw'ard  in  the  Fiera,  with  three 
or  four  of  the  opera  singers,  I  saw  a  Nea- 
IX)litan  mountebank,  mounted  on  a  stage, 
holding  forth  to  the  crowd,  telling  their 
fortunes : — “  Egad  !”  said  to  my  com¬ 
panions,  “  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  the 
mountebank  a  question  which  concerns 
us  all they  entreated  me  to  do  so.  I 
accordingly  made  my  way  to  the  rostrum, 
slipped  half  a  silver  ducat  into'the  moun- 
tcbank*s  hand,  and  said  to  him,  **  Most 
)X)tent  astrologer,  my  companions  and 
myself,  convinced  of  your  great  science, 
are  anxious  that  you  should  resolve  the 
question  I  shall  put  to  you.” 

The  mountebank  pocketed  the  half 
ducat,  and  wdth  becoming  gravity  desired 
me  to  state  the  case. 

“  The  question  is,”  said  I,  “  one 
which  w'e,  performers  of  the,  theatre  in 
Brescia,  are  most  anxious  to  get  answer¬ 
ed  ;  it  is,  whether  the  proprietor  will  pay 
us  our  salaries  when  they  become  due  ?” 

The  mountebank  replied,  “  Not  one 
sous,  if  he  can  help  it.” 

This  silly  joke  having  reached  the 
ears  of  the  noble  Brescian,  Mr  Kelly 
is  advised  to  break  off  his  engage¬ 
ment,  and,  to  save  his  life,  have  re¬ 
course  to  **  fly  by  n’ght,”  which  he 
does  accordingly. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Mr  Kelly 


proceeds  to  Vienna,  upon  an  engage¬ 
ment  by  the  Austrian  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  to  i>erform  in  the  Gomie  ()j)era 
at  the  C/’ourt,  upon  a  salary  of 
i,*.2()0  per  ainnnn.  \Vc  are  favoured 
with  some  slight  sketches  of  Vienna, 
(how  meagre,  compared  with  those 
of  our  friend  llussell!)  during  his 
stay  there.  The  Emperor  appears 
to  have  hceii  as  passionately  attached 
to  the  Opera,  as  the  Keminiscenccs 
would  persuade  us  lie  was  to  Mr 
Kelly. 

As  the  theatre  was  it)  the  palace,  the 
Emperor  often  liunourcd  the  rehcarsitU 
with  his  ])rcsence,  and  discoursed  fami¬ 
liarly  with  the  performers.  He  spoke 
Italian  like  u  Tuscan,  and  was  affable  and 
condescending.  He  came  almost  every 
night  to  the  o|K‘ra,  accomjuuiietl  by  his 
nephew,  Francis,  then  a  youth.  He 
usually  entered  his  lx)x  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  but  if  not  there  at  the  precise 
moment,  the  curtain  was  to  be  drawn  up; 
he  had  given  orders  that  he  was  never  to 
be  waited  for.  lie  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  a  most  excellent  and  accu¬ 
rate  judge  of  it.  His  mode  of  living  was 
quite  methodical.  He  got  up  every  morn¬ 
ing,  winter  and  summer,  at  five  o’clock, 
wrote  in  his  cancellina  (study)  until  nine, 
then  took  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  trans¬ 
acted  business  w  ith  his  Ministers  till  one. 
He  was  vciy'  partial  to  the  jru  dc  pnuin^ 
and  a  good  player.  He  had  a  fine  racket- 
court,  and  when  not  in  it,  he  usually 
walked  or  rode  from  one  till  three ;  piinr- 
tually  at  a  quarter  after  three  his  tlinncr 
was  served  ;  he  almost  always  dined  <*n 
one  dish— boiled  bacon,  which  the  iKoplc, 
from  his  partiality  to  it,  called  caizer 
flush,”  i.  c.  the  Ein|K‘ror*s  meat :  some¬ 
times  he  had  a  dish  of  Hungarian  heel 
bouillie,  with  horse-radish  and  vinegar, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  any  other  :  his  bever¬ 
age  at  dinner  was  water ;  and  after  din¬ 
ner  one  goblet  of  Tokay  w  inc.  During 
dinner,  he  allowed  only  one  servant  to  lie 
in  the  room,  and  w^s  never  longer  at  the 
meal  than  half  an  h  'ur. 

At  five,  he  usuaJ*;  walked  in  the  coni- 
dor,  near  his  dining-room,  and  whilst 
there,  was  accessible  to  the  complaints  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects :  he  heard 
them  with  complaisance,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  redress  their  grievances-  He 
generally  wore  either  a  green  or  while 
uniform,  faced  with  rc?d ;  nor  did  1  ever 
see  him  that  he  wi***  not  continually  init- 
ting  chocolate  dro|»s,  which  be  took  from 
his  w'aislcoat  liockct,  into  his  mouth. 
Wlicn  he  walked  out,  he  took  a  number 
of  golden  sovereigns  with  him,  and  distrU 
bulcd  them  personally  among  the  indi* 
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gent,  lie  was  an  eiK*my  to  pomp  and 
parade,  and  avoided  them  as  much  as 
})Os»ib(e ;  indeed,  hardly  any  private  gen¬ 
tleman  requires  so  little  attendance  as  he 
did.  lie  had  a  seat  for  his  servant  be¬ 
hind  his  carriage,  and  when  he  went 
abroad  in  it  (which  was  hardly  ever  the 
ease  in  the  day  time)  he  made  him  sit 
there.  1  was  one  day  passing  through 
one  of  the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and 
tame  directly  in  conUict  with  him ;  he 
had  his  great*coat  hanging  cn  his  arm  : 
he  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  in  Italian, 
if  I  did  not  think  it  was  very  hot ;  he 
told  me  that  he  felt  the  heat  so  oppressive 
that  he  had  taken  oti"  his  grcat-coat,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  carry  it  on  his  arm. 

To  Princesses  Lichtenstein,  Schwartz- 
tnberg,  Lokowitz,  and  the  Countess 
Thoun,  he  was  particularly  partial,  and 
often  paid  them  evening  visits,  hut  al¬ 
ways  retired  unattended  to  his  carriage, 
which  stood  in  the  street,  for  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  be  driven  into  the  court-yards, 
where  other  carriages  were  waiting.  His 
desire  was,  never  to  have  any  fuss  made 
about  him,  or  to  give  any  trouble,  which 
was  all  mighty  amiable  ;  but  as  there  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
a  marked  and  decisive  distinction  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  subject,  did  not  ap- 
jiear  particularly  wise,  even  if  it  were  not 
particularly  aflectcd ;  and  of  all  prides, 
that  is  the  most  contemptible,  which,  as 
Southey  says,  apes  humility.” 

The  following  extract  exhibits 
something  of  the  ludicrous: 

U|X)n  my  return,  my  servant  informed 
me  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  called 
upon  me,  who  said  they  came  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  requested  to  see  me  at  their 
hotel.  I  called  the  next  morning,  and 
saw  the  gentleman,  who  said  his  name 
was  Dotterel li, — that  he  was  the  Italian 
poet  of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
inarkct,— -and  that  his  wife  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman,  and  a  principal  singer  at 
Vauxhall,  ILinelagh,  the  Pantheon,  &c. 
Her  object  in  visiting  Vienna  was  to  give 
a  concert,  to  be  heard  by  the  Emperor ; 
and  if  she  gave  that  satisfaction,  (which 
she  had  no  doubt  she  would,)  to  accept 
of  an  engagement  at  the  Royal  Theatre  ; 
and  he  added,  that  she  had  letters  for  the 
first  nobility  in  Vienna. 

The  lady  came  into  the  room ;  she 
was  a  very  fine  woman,  and  seemed  sink¬ 
ing  under  the  con^ious  load  of  her  own 
attractions.  She  really  had  powerful  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation.  Prince  Charles 
Lichtenstein  granted  her  his  protection, 
and  there  was  such  interest  made  for  her, 
I  hat  the  Em^Kror  himself  signified  his 


Royal  intention  of  honouring  her  concert 
with  his  presence.  Every  thing  was  doi^* 
for  her ; — the  orchestra  and  singers  were 
engaged  ; — the  concert  began  to  a  crowd¬ 
ed  house,  but,  1  must  premise,  wo  had  no 
rehearsal. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  beau¬ 
teous  Syren,  led  into  the  orchestra  by  lier 
caro  s|>oso,  placed  herself  just  under  the 
Km|)cror’s  l)ox,  the  orchestra  being  on 
the  stage.  She  requested  me  to  acc«)ni- 
pany  her  song  on  the  piano-forte.  1  of 
course  consented.  Her  air  and  manner 
spoke  “  dignity  and  love.”  The  audience 
sat  in  mute  and  breathless  expectation. 
The  doubt  was,  whether  she  would  melt 
into  their  ears  in  a  fine  cantabile,  or  biir^t 
upon  them  with  a  brilliant  bravura.  I 
struck  the  chords  of  the  sympathy-si¬ 
lence  reigned — when,  to  the  dismay  and 
astonishment  of  the  brilliant  audience, 
she  bawled  out,  without  feeling  or  re- 
morse,  voice  or  time,  or,  indeed,  one  not<‘ 
in  tune,  the  hunting-.song  of  “  'I'ally-ho 
in  all  its  pure  originality.  She  continued 
shrieking  out  Tally-ho  !  tally-ho  !  in  a 
manner  and  tone  so  loud  and  dissonant, 
that  they  were  enough  to  blow  olf  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  audience  jumped 
up  terrified  ;  some  shrieked  with  alarm  ; 
some  hissed  ;  others  hooted ;  and  many 
joined  in  the  unknown  yell,  in  order  to 
propitiate  her.  The  Em|Kiror  called  me 
to  him,  and  asked  me  in  Italian,  What 
Tally-ho  meant  ?  I  replied,  I  did  not 
know,  and  literally,  at  that  time,  I  did 
not. 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  finding, 
that  even  7,  a  native  of  Great  llritain, 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  explain 
the  purix)rt  of  the  mysterious  words,  re¬ 
tired  with  great  indignation  from  the 
theatre,  and  the  major  part  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  convinced,  by  His  Majesty’s  sud¬ 
den  retreat,  that  they  contained  .some  hor¬ 
rible  meaning,  followed  the  Royal  exain- 
ple.  The  ladies  hid  their  faces  with  their 
fans,  and  mothers  were  heard  in  the  lob¬ 
bies  cautioning  their  daughters  on  the 
way  out,  never  to  repeal  the  dreadful  ex¬ 
pression  of  “  T^lly-ho,”  nor  venture  to 
ask  any  of  their  friends  for  a  translation 
of  it. 

The  next  day,  when  I  saw  the  husband 
of  “  Tally-ho,”  he  abused  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  Vienna,  and  said  that  the  song, 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to 
ciate,  had  l)cen  sung  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs  Wrighton  at  Vauxhall,  and  was^a 
great  favourite  all  over  En^and. 
however,  ended  the  exhibition  of  English 
taste;  and  Signora  Tally-ho!  with  her 
Italian  poet,  went  elsewhere,  an 

never  returned  to  Vienna,  at  least  during 
my  residence.  i 


c  liavc  a  good  deal  uioro  about 
the  Emperor,  but  tending  to  little 
purpose,  beyond  tliat  of  exbibitiiig 
D’Kclly  (his  Austrian  name)  in  some 
bit  of  **  coHfah”  with  his  Highness, 
eras  possessing  O' li lame ij* 

influence  with  the  good  monarch. 

One  day  the  Kmj)eror  rode  up  to  our 
carriage  on  horseback,  and  asked  us,  if 
u'c  were  amused,  and  if  lie  could  do  any 
thing  for  us  ?  Storacc,  wiili  her  peculiar 
characteristic^  blufitncss,j[i.said,  Why, 
Sir,  I  atn  very  thirsty,  will  your  Majesty 
be  so  good  as  to  order  me  a  glass  of 
water  ?”— The  Em^ieror,  with  his  usual 
aHabiliiy,  smiled,  called  to  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  grant  the  request,  and  the 
glass  of  water  was  brought. 

I  have  another  instance  to  record  of 
the  condescension  and  urbanity  of  the 
Lnqx:rur.  He  one  day  reviewed  twenty 
thouscind  of  his  finest  troops  ;  it  was  a  glo¬ 
rious  sight,  and  one  that  1  shall  never 
forget.  Signora  Storace,  her  mother, 
Bennuci,  and  myself,  were  on  the  ground 
at  six  o’clock  in  our  barouche.  The 
liinpcror,  who  had  a  very  military  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  and  heir, 
(irand  Marshals  Prince  De  Ligne,  Prince 
Charles  Lichtenstein,  Prince  ^hwartzen- 
berg.  Prince  Lukclowitz,  &c.  &c.  Mar¬ 
shalls  Lacy’s  and  Laudon’s  regiments 
were  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  some  fine 
Hungarian  regiments  and  the  Em|x;ror*s 
Hungarian  and  Polish  Guards,  who  made 
a  magniticent  appearance.  To  me  it 
was  enchantment.  Our  barouche  was 
within  view  of  the  Emperor ;  and  he 
sent  one  of  his  Aids-du>camp  to  us,  to 
order  the  carriage  to  be  drawn  up  nearer 
to  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  review,  he  rode  up 
to  us,  and  said,  Has  not  this  been  a 
fine  sight  ?  this  place  is  my  stage;  here 
I  am  the  first  actor,”  And  when  Gene¬ 
ral  O’Kavenagh’s  regiment  passed  before 
him,  with  their  colonel  at  their  head,  he 
condescended  to  say  to  me,  “  Look  there, 
O’Kelly  ;  look,  there  goes  your  country¬ 
man  O’Kavanagh,  and  a  fine  old  soldier 
he  is  !”  I  never  spent  a  more  delightful 
day  than  that,  which  never  has  been  ef¬ 
faced  from  iny  recollection. 

The  second  volume,  exhibiting  our 
author  more  at  home,  is  by  far  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two.  It  is, 
however,  an  odd  mixture,  as  we  sliall 
have  occasion  to  exhibit. 

Wo  hitherto  believed  that  Dr 
Arnold  first  appreciated  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  merits  of  Edmund  Kean. 
This  is  now  disputed.  Sheridan, 
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in  want  of  novelty,  applies  to  Kelly 
lor  advice,  who  rccoiniiitnds  the 
( )pera  of  C’y  inon,  as  one  that  “  would 
bring  a  mint  of  money  to  the  house.” 

After  a  moment’s  rcllcction,  he  (Sheri¬ 
dan)  said  he  thought  it  would  :  that  ho 
felt  obliged  to  me  for  the  suggcsti«»n,  and 
that  he  would  give  directions  to  have  it 
brought  forward  with  all  |K>ssil)lc  .-pcc<l. 
The  evening  was  .sjient  with  great  ginnl 
humour  ;  my  friend,  .lack  Hannisfer, 
contributed  to  its  bilari?}',  I)y  giving  us 
excellent  imitations  of  several  i*f  llie  per¬ 
formers  of  lH»th  theatres.  At  tlie  coin  lu- 
sion,  we  adjourned  to  iuiotbcr  room  to 
take  coffee.  As  Kemble  was  walking 
somewhat  majestically  towards  the  tioor, 
and  .lack  Bannister  getting  uj)  to  go  after 
him,  1  hallooed  out,  Bannister,  follow 
that  lord,  but  see  you  muck  him  not,”  as 
Bannister,  a  inomcnt  licforc,  had  l)cen 
mocking  the  actors ;  the  (piotation  was 
thought  rather  apt,  and  produced  much 
laughter. 

Mr  Sheridan  told  Storacc  that  night, 
that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  me, 
and  desired  him  to  bring  me  llic  .Sunday 
following  to  dine  with  him  in  Bruton 
Street ;  he  did  so,  and,  surprising  to  re¬ 
late,  Mr  Sheridan  was  at  home  to  receive 
us.  I  sj>ent  a  delightful  day  ;  and,  after 
that,  to  the  laincntcd  day  of  that  great 
m.in’s  death,  T  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
his  confidence  and  5.ociety.  Great  pre¬ 
parations  w  're  made  to  I'.repnre  Gynum  ; 
no  expense  was  spared  ;  and  tlie  pits  e 
was  produced  with  all  splemlour  and  mag¬ 
nificence. 

There  was  some  now  music  introduced 
by  Steplien  Storace  and  others;  the  sce¬ 
nery  was  l)cantiful,  and  the  procession 
magnificent ;  generally  sjvaking,  it  was 
.admirably  performed. 

The  car,  in  which  were  Sylvia  and  Cy- 
mon,  was  drawn  by  two  beautiful  liorsts; 
and  at  my  feet,  ns  (’ymon,  lay  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Cupid.  Before  the  jacee  w;:s  brought 
out,  I  had  a  mimlxT  of  c  hildreii  brought 
to  me,  that  I  might  choose  a  cupid.  One 
struck  n.c;  with  a  fine  pair  of  black  eyes, 
who  secmc'd  by  his  looks  and  little  gcs. 
tures  to  l)e  most  anxious  to  Ik?  chosen  as 
the  rei>rcscntative  of  the  (*(»d  of  I.ovc  ;  I 
chose  him,  and  little  then  did  I  im.igiiic 
that  my  little  Cupid  would  eventually  In  ¬ 
come  a  great  actor ;  the  then  little  urchin 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Edimiful 
Kean.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  he 
ever  after  this  period  felt  a  regard  for  me, 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  having  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  other  children.  I  con¬ 
sider  my  having  been  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  this  great  genius  to  the  stage  one 
of  my  most  pleasunblc  rcccdloctlons  ! 
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'i’he  following  is  worthy  of  a  place,  not  reply  to 
\Vc  think  the  portion  of  it  which  re-  stand  the  la 
lates  to  Johnson  is,  though  charac-  dressing  me 
tcristic,  somewhat  overcharged  and'  Uix)n  thi! 
apocryphal.  sneer 

*  Sir,  this  is 

I  had  the  pleasure  also  to  be  introduced  brought  hit! 
to  my  worthy  countryman,  the  Reverend  prehend  the 
Father  O’Leary,  the  well-known  Roman  O’Leary 
Catholic  Priest, — he  was  a  man  of  infinite  anj  complir 
wit,  of  instructive  and  amusing  conversa-  speech  in  Ii 
tion.  I  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  no-  understand] 
tice  of  this  pillar  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  1,^  looked  i 

our  tastes  were  congenial,  for  his  reve- 
rence  was  mighty  fond  of  whisky  punch,  Janf^ua^e  of 
and  so  was/;  and  many  a  jug  of  St.  Murph> 
Patrick’s  eye-water,  night  after  idght,  jg  a 

did  his  reverence  and  myself  enjoy,  chat-  have  brou'r 
ting  over  that  exhilarating  and  national  derstand  th 
l>evei*age.  He  sometimes  favoured  me  dom.”  T1 
with  his  coin|iany  at  dinner ;  When  he  ^he  Doctor 
did,  1  always  had  a  corned  shoulder  of  room, 
mutton  for  him,  for  he,  like  some  others 
of  his  countrymen,  who  shall  be  name-  Our  lie: 
less,  was  ravenously  fond  of  that  dish.  in  liis  ilia 
One  day,  the  facetious  John  Philpot  and  in  ll 
Curran,  who  was  also  very  partial  to  the  over  the 
said  corned  mutton,  did  me  the  honour  to  creditors, 
meet  him.  To  enjoy  the  society  of  such  person  or 
nun  was  an  intellectual  treat.  They  q 

were  great  friends,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
mutual  rcsjxjct  for  each  other’s  talents,  Previoui 
and,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  O’-  a  few’  nighi 
Leary,  versus  Curran,  w  as  no  bad  match,  the  last  ni 
One  day,  after  dinner,  Curran  said  to  the  mornii 
him,  “  Reverend  Father,  1  wish  you  ing  Williai 
were  Saint  Peter.”  tre,  a  gen' 

“  And  why,  Counsellor,  would  you  costing  m 
wish  that  I  were  Saint  Peter?”  asked  vility,  inf 
O’Leary.  against  m« 

Recausc,  Reverend  Father,  in  that  not  owing 
case,”  said  Curran,  “  you  would  have  ture, 
the  keys  of  heaven,  and  you  could  let  me  I  said  h 

He.shewe< 

“  Ry  my  honour  and  conscience,  Coun-  the  suit  of 
sellor,”  replied  the  divine,  “  it  would  be  in  Coventi 
better  for  you  that  I  had  the  keys  of  the  had  been 
other  place,  for  then  1  could  let  you  out.”  Opera-hou 
Curran  enjoyed  the  joke,  w  hich  he  ad-  pit,  &c.  i 
milted  had  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  it.  for  the  cui 
O’Leary  told  us  of  the  whimsical  tri-  (for  “  Ti 
uinph  which  he  once  enjoyed  over  Dr  piece  to  I 
Johnson.  O’Leary  was  very  anxious  to  to  a  spun^ 
l>e  introduced  to  that  learned  man,  and  I  requ( 
Mr  Murphy  took  him  one  morning  to  the  was  extre 
1  loctor's  lodgings.  On  his  entering  the  to  Mrs  C 
room,  ihe  Doctor  viewed  him  from  top  best  do  ;  'i 
to  toe,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him  ;  to  acknow 
at  length,  darting  one  of  his  sourest  looks  Exchange 
at  him,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  of  my  am 
language,  to  which  O’Leary  made  no  re-  there  to  1 
ply.  Upon  which,  the  Etoctor  said  to  such  bail, 
him,  Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  died  poun 

into  Mr  I 

“  haith,  Sir,”  taid  O’Leary,  “  I  can-  three  day! 


not  reply  to  you,  because  1  do  not  under- 
stand  the  language  in  which  you  are  ad¬ 


dressing  me.” 

UiKin  this  the  Doctor,  with  a  conteinp. 
tuous  sneer,  said  to  Murphy,  Why, 
Sir,  this  is  a  pretty  fellow  you  have 
brought  hither  ; — Sir,  he  does  not  com- 
prehend  the  primitive  language.” 

O’Leary  immediately  bowed  very  lou, 
and  complimented  the  Doctor  with  a  long 
speech  in  Irish,  of  which  the  Doctor,  not 
understanding  a  word,  made  no  reply, 
but  looked  at  Murphy.  O’Leary,  seeing 
that  the  Doctor  w  as  puzzled  at  hearing  a 
language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  said 
to  Murphy,  |K)inting  to  the  Doctor, 

“  This  is  a  pretty  fellow’  to  whom  you 
have  brought  me  ; — Sir,  he  docs  not  un- 
derstand  the  language  of  the  sister  king¬ 
dom.”  The  Reverend  Padre  then  made 
the  Doctor  a  low’  bow,  and  ({uilted  tlic 
room. 

Our  next  extract  exhibits  Sheridan 
in  his  inattention  to  money  matters, 
and  in  his  undefinable  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  and  habits  of  his 
creditors.  Kelly  had,  in  his  own 
person,  ordered  some  upholstery  goods 
for  the  Opera  House. 

Previous  to  going  to  Dublin,  w  e  played 
a  few’  nights  at  Liverpool.  My  benefit  was 
the  last  night  of  our  engagement.  In 
the  morning  of  that  eventful  day,  cross¬ 
ing  Williamson-Square  to  go  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  a  gentleman  stopped  me,  and,  ac- 
costing  me  with  the  most  pointed  ci¬ 
vility,  informed  me  that  he  had  a  writ 
against  me  for  £.350 ;  I,  at  the  time, 
not  ow’ing  a  sixjience  to  any  living  crea¬ 
ture, 

I  said  he  must  be  mistaken  in  his  man. 
He.  shewed  me  the  wTit,  which  was  at 
the  suit  of  a  Mr  Henderson,  an  upholsterer 
in  Coventry  Street,  and  the  debt,  he  said, 
had  been  incurred  for  furnishing  the 
Opera-house  with  covering  for  the  boxes, 
pit,  &c.  &c.  So,  instead  of  preparing 
for  the  custody  of  Lockit,  on  the  stage, 
(for  “  The  Beggar’s  Opera”  was  the 
piece  to  be  acted,)  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  a  spunging-housc- 

I  requested  the  sheriff’s  officer,  who 
was  extremely  civil,  to  accom|>any  nie 
to  Mrs  Crouch,  to  consult  what  1  had 
best  do  ;  'she  advised  hie  by  no  means 
to  acknowledge  the  debt,  but  to  go  to  the 
Exchange,  and  state  publicly  the  cause 
of  my  arrest,  and  to  itsk  any  gentleman 
there  to  beromc  bail ;  making  over  to 
such  bail,  as  a  security,  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  which  we  luckily  had  pa>d 
into  Mr  Hey  wood’s  Bank,  in  Liverjw’ . 
three  days  before ;  but  Mr  Frank  Akku'j 
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who  was  then  manager,  rendered  any 
bucli  arrangement  untiecessary,  as  he 
very  handsomely  came  forward  and  bailed 
me.  I  was  therefore  released,  and  per¬ 
formed  Macheath  that  night  to  a  crowded 
house. 

I  sent  my  servant  to  London  by  the 
mail,  with  an  account  of  the  transaction  to 
Mr  Sheridan,  who  immediately  settled 
the  debt  his  owm  peculiar  way.  He  sent 
for  Henderson  the  upholsterer,  to  his 
house,  and  after  describing  the  heinous 
cruelty  he  had  committed,  by  arresting  a 
man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
debt,  and  who  Avas  on  a  professional  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  country,  expatiated  and 
remonstrated,  explained  and  extenuated, 
until  he  worked  so  much  upon  the 
upholsterer,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  agreed  to  exonerate  me  and  my  bail ; 
taking,  instead  of  such  security,  Mr 
Sheridan's  bond ;  w’hich,  I  must  say, 
was  extremely  correct  in  the  upholsterer. 
But  Mr  Sheridan  never  did  things  by 
halves  ;  and  therefore,  before  the  said 
upholsterer  quitted  the  room,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  borrow'  £.200  of  him,  in  addition 
to  the  original  claim,  and  he  departed, 
thinking  himself  highly  honoured  by  Mr 
Sheridan’s  condescension  in  accepting  the 
loan. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  Mr  She¬ 
ridan's  power  of  raising  money  when 
])ushed  hard  ;  and  one  among  the  rest,  I 
confess,  even  astonished  me.  He  w'as 
once  £.3000  in  arrear  with  the  j^erform- 
ers  of  the  Italian  opera  :  |)aymcnt  was  put 
off’  from  day  to  day,  and  they  bore  the 
rei)eated  postponements  with  Christian 
patience  ;  but,  at  last,  even  their  docility 
revolted,  and  finding  all  the  tales  of  Ho|)e 
flattering,  they  met,  and  resolved  not  to 
perforin  any  longer  until  they  w'ere  paid. 
As  manager,  I  accordingly  received  on 
the  Saturday  morning  their  w'ritten  de¬ 
claration,  that  not  one  of  them  would  ap- 
liear  at  night;  On  getting  this  1  went  to 
Messrs  Morlands'  banking-house,  in  Pall 
Mall,  to  request  some  advances,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  performers  for  the  moment ; 
but  alas !  my  appeal  was  vain,  and  the 
bankers  were  inexorable,— they,  like  the 
singers,  were  worn  out,  and  assured  me, 
with  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  not 
advance  another  shilling  either  to  Mr 
Sheridan  or  the  concern,  for  that  they 
W'ere  already  too  deep  in  arrear  them¬ 
selves.  ^ 

This  was  a  pozer ;  and  with  a  heart 
rather  sad,  1  went  to  Hertford-Street, 
May  fair,  Mr  Sheridan,  who  at  that 
time  ha4  not  risen.  Having  sent  him  up 
w'ord  0^  the  urgency  of  my  business,  after 
kt'cpii^  me  waiting  rather  more  than  two 
hours  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  he  came 


out  of  his  bod-room.  I  tol«l  him,  unless 
he  could  raise  I'.lhJOO  the  theatre  must 
be  shut  up,  and  he,  and  all  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  be  disgraced. 

“  I’hree  thousand  jwunds,  Kelly  !  there 
is  no  such  sum  in  nature,”  said  he,  w  ith 
all  the  coolness  imaginable — nay,  more 
than  I  could  have  imagined  a  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  caimlile  of.  “  Are 
you  an  admirer  of  Shakes|)carc  ?” 

“  To  Ik  sure  I  am,”  said  I  ;  “  hut 
what  lias  Shakespeare  to  do  with  .1^3000, 
or  the  Italian  singers  ?” 

“There  is  one  jxissagc  in  Shakcsjieare,'' 
said  he,  “  which  1  have  always  admired 
particularly  ;  and  it  is  that  w’herc  Falstaff' 
says,  ‘  Master  Bolx'rt  Shallow,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pounds.* — ‘  Yes,  Sir 
John,’  says  Shallow,  ‘  which  I  beg  you 
w  ill  let  me  take  home  with  me.* — ‘  'I'lial 
may  not  so  easy  be.  Master  Kobert  Shal¬ 
low,'  replies  Falstafl’;  and  so  say  I  unto 
thee.  Master  Mick  Kelly,  to  get  three 
thousand  ix)unds  may  not  so  easy  lie.” 

“  Then,  Sir,”  said  I,  “  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  closing  the  O^Kra  House 
and  not  quite  pleased  with  his  ap|xirent 
carelessness,  1  was  leaving  the  room, 
w  hen  he  bade  me  stop,  ring  the  he’d,  and 
order  a  hackney-coach.  He  then  sat 
down,  and  read  the  newsp.'q)er,  |K*rfc*cfIy 
at  his  ease,  while  1  w'as  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety.  When  the  coach  came,  he  de¬ 
sired  me  to  get  into  it,  and  order  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Morland's  ;  and  to 
Morland’s  we  went ; — there  he  got  out, 
and  1  remained  in  the  carriage  in  a  state 
of  nervous  suspense  not  to  be  described  ; 
but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
my  joy  and  surprise,  out  he  came,  w'ith 
il.3000  in  liank-notes  in  his  hand.  By 
w'hat  hocus. jiocus  he  got  it  I  never  knew, 
nor  can  1  imagine  even  at  this  moment, 
but  certes  he  brought  it  to  me,  out  of  the 
very  house  where,  an  hour  or  two  before, 
the  firm  had  sworn  that  they  w'ould  not 
advance  him  another  six|)cncc. 

Mr  Kelly's  account  of  his  first  pro¬ 
fessional  visit  to  Edinburgh  if  limited 
to  four  pages,  from  which  we  gather, 
that  he  was  pleased  with  our  city 
and  its  society.  In  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  hospitality  received  here, 
he  commits  misnomers  upon  two 
names.  Woods,  our  “  fathers*  fa¬ 
vourite,*’  is  printed  jrooJ,  and  that 
of  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen  is  chan¬ 
ged  to  CuUum.  Of  the  fonner,  the 
following  abundantly  ridiculous  story 
is,  for  the  first  time,  set  down. 

There  was  a  Mr  Wood  in  the  Com¬ 
pany,  a  very  great  favourite,  who  was 
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eKtocmcd  an  excellent  master  of  elocution, 
And  a  very  worlliy  man,  Imt  a  great  otl- 
dity.  Hill  great  ambition  was  to  do  every 
thing  that  Garrick  used  to  do ;  he  rose  at 
the  same  hour,  shaved,  breakfasted,  atid 
dined  at  the  same  hour ;  ate  and  drank 
whatever  he  heard  was  Garrick’s  taste ; 
in  short,  nothing  could  please  him  more 
than  to  copy  Garrick  implicitly,  and  to  be 
tliought  to  do  so. 

I  was  w.alkingwith  him  one  day;  and, 
knowing  his  weak  point,  assured  him 
that  King  had  often  told  me,  that  when 
(iarrick  was  to  jKrform  any  part  to  which 
he  wished  to  give  all  his  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy,  he  used  to  prevail  upon  Mrs  Gar¬ 
rick  to  accomjxiny  him  to  his  dressing- 
room  at  the  theatre,  and,  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  play  began,  rub  his  head,  as  hard 
as  she  could,  with  hot  napkins,  till  she 
protluced  copious  |>erspiration  ;  and  the 
harder  he  was  rubbed,  and  the  more  he 
was  tcmixirarily  annoyed  by  it,  the  more 
animation  he  felt  in  acting.  This  (as  I 
thought  it)  harmless  joke  of  mine,  turned 
out  a  matter  of  serious  imiwrtance  to 
lx)or  Mrs  Wood;  for,  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  whenever  he  had  to  act,  particu¬ 
larly  in  any  new’  part,  he  actually  made 
her  go  to  his  dressing-room,  as  1  had  sug¬ 
gested,  and  rub  away,  till  she  w'as  ready 
to  drop  w  ith  fatigue,  and  he^  with  the  an¬ 
noyance  which  her  exertions  produced. 
The  cflect  of  the  process  upon  his  perfor¬ 
mance,  however,  did  not,  by  any  means, 
keep  pace  w  ith  the  labour. 


the  celebrated  *  violin-player,  w  as  lender 
of  the  orchestra,  and  a  masterly  leader  he 
was.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  Crowm  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Strand,  to  meet  three  friends  of  his,  who 
formed  an  economical  little  dinner. clul> 
whidi  they  held  there  once  a  month.  I 
>vent,  and  found  his  fViends  three  of  the 
grejitest  re\o!utionists:— CharlesLambeth, 
W’ho  had  liecn  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  ;  Dupimt,  the  popular  orator 
of  that  time,  abo  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  who  was  the 
very  person  whom  I  had  seen  oiler  to 
hand  the  poor  Queen  of  France  out  of  hei 
carriage,  when  brought  prisoner  hack 
from  Varennes,  which  she  indignantly  re- 
fused  ;  and  the  Duke  D'Aguillon,  one  of 
the  tw’elve  Peers  of  France,  who,  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  had  an  immense  fortune,  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  so  thea¬ 
trical,  that  he  had  a  l)ox  in  every  theatre 
in  Paris.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
music,  and  had  been  a  scholar  of  Vii'iti. 
I  passed  a  pleasant  day  with  these  esni- 
gri^s,  who  were  all  men  of  high  endow, 
ments,  and  truly  polished  manners,  ii(>r 
did  they  seem  at  all  depressed  by  change 
of  circumstances ;  all  was  vivacity  an»l 
good  humour. 

The  Duke  fat  next  to  me  at  dinner.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  his  reply  was,  I  have  seen  the 
outside  of  it,  but  I  am  now  too  poor  to 
go  to  theatres  ;  for  did  I  indulge  in  my 
favourite  amusement,  1  should  not  be  en- 


'  1,  .  .  .  abled  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 

The  following  extract  is  not  a  lit*  und  my  worthy  friends  at  dinner  to-day  ; 
tic  characteristic  of  what  pervades  I  cannot  afford  both, 
these  volumes  pretty  freely;  namely,  I  told  him,  that  as  manager  of  the 
their  Author's  vaunted  intimacy  with  Opera  House,  and  musical  director  of 

the  great, — his  own  vaunted  hospi-  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  I  should  have  ^cat 

tality, — his  khidncss, — and  his  sym-  pleasure  in  giving  him  and  his  friends 
pathy  for  suffering  humanity.  admissions  nightly,  for  either  of  those 

After  some  fulsome  encomiums  on  theatres ;  and  that  my  box  at  the  peru 


the  frequency  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Duke  of  Queen  sherry's  dinners, 
we  have  the  following: 

His  Grace  asked  me  one  day  to  dine  with 
him  ietc-a’iCte  ;  after  dinner,  he  told  me 
he  had  formed  a  resolution  never  to  have 
more  than  one  guest  at  a  time;  the 
reason  he  gave  was,  that  he  had  grow’n 


House  was  at  their ’service  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday,  and  I  requested  they  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  on  that 
day,' and  afterw’ards  visit  it.  They  fa¬ 
voured  me  with  their  company,  and  much 
delighted  they  were :  often  and  often  af¬ 
terwards  did  they  dine  and  sup  w'ith  me. 
I  introduced  them  to  Mr  Sheridan  and 
many  of  my  friends.  It  was  certainly, 


so  deaf,  that  he  could  scarcely  hear,  thought,  to  be  lamented,  that  men  pu^- 
“  Had  1,”  said  he,  “  at  table  more  than  sessing  such  amiable  manners  should, 
one  person  now',  tliey  would  be  talking  from  strong  republican  principles, 
one  to  the  other;  and  I  sitting  by,  not  themselves  into  misfortune ;  but  I  ha 


one  to  the  other;  and  I  sitting  by,  not  _ _ _  _  _ 

Able  to  hear  what  they  w’ere  talking  about,  nothing  to  do  w’ith  their  politics  :  I  nn  y 

w’hich  would  be  extremely  provoking ;  saw  the  bright  side  of  their  characters, 

now  if  I  have  but  one  to  dine  with  me,  and  felt  a  sincere  pleasure,  as  far  as  lay  m 

that  one  must  either  talk  to  wc,  or  hold  my  power,  in  administering,  in  my  Id  ^ 

his  tongue.”  way,  comfort  to  those  who  w’erc  labour- 

This  season  the  Opera  House  was  very  ing  under  so  sad  a  reverse  of 
attractive.  I  was  stage  manager;  Viotti,  for  in  this  countfy,  the  French  noblc!'?^ 
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u'ould  not  associate  with  them.  Even 
the  Duke  D'Aguillon,  though  one  of  the 
highest  noblemen  of  France,  was  never 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
nor  did  he  visit  any  where. 

One  morning  he  called  on  me,  and 
said,  he  had  a  favour  to  beg  of  me.  I 
requested  him  to  command  my  services  : 
he  said,  “  My  dear  Kelly,  I  am  under 
many  obligations  for  your  re|)e:ited  acts 
of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  me  and  my 
friends  ;  but  still,  though  under  a  cloud, 
and  lalx)uring  under  misfortunes,  I  can. 
not  forget  that  I  am  the  Duke  U’Aguillon, 
and  cannot  stoop  to  horroiv  or  hc^  from 
9/iortal ;  but  I  confess  I  am  nearly  re¬ 
duced  to  my  last  shilling,  yet  still  I  re¬ 
tain  iiiy  health  and  spirits; — formerly, 
when  I  was  a  great  amateur,  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  partial  to  copying  music — it  w'ns 
then  a  source  of  amu  emenl  to  me.  Now, 
my  gfKkl  friend,  the  favour  1  am  al)out  to 
ask,  is,  that,  sub  rosa,  you  will  get  me 
music  to  copy  for  your  theatres,  ujxm  the 
same  terms  as  you  would  give  to  any 
common  copyist  who  w'as  a  stranger  to 
you.  I  am  now'  used  to  ])rivations  ;  my 
w'ants  are  few' ;  though  accustomed  to 
palaces,  I  can  content  myself  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  l>ed.room,  up  tw’o  pair  of  stairs  ;  and 
if  you  w'ill  grant  my  request,  you  will 
enable  me  to  jrosscss  the  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  earning  my  morsel  by  the  w'ork  of 
my  hands.’* 

1  was  moved  olmost  to  tears,  hy  the 
application,  and  w'as  At  a  loss  what  to 
answ'er,  but  thought  of  what  Lear  says, 

**  Take  phystr,  pomp  I" 

and  “  to  what  man  may  be  reduced.”  1 
told  him  1  thought  1  could  procure  him 
as  much  copying  as  he  could  do,  and  he 
ap|H?ared  quite  delighted  ;  and  the  next 
day  I  procuted  plenty  for  him.  He  rose 
by  duy.iight  to  accomplisii  his  task— was 
at  W'ork  all  day — and  at  night,  full  dress¬ 
ed,  in  the  0|)era  House  in  the  pit.  While 
there,  he  felt  himself  Duke  D’Aguillon  ; 
and  no  one  ever  suspected  him  to  be  a 
drudge  in  the  morning,  copying  music 
for  a  shilling  jxir  sheet :  and  strange  to 
say,  that  his  spirits  never  drooj>ed  :  nine 
Englishmen  out  of  ten  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  w'ould  have  destroyed  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  transitory  peace  of  mind 
he  enjoyed  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  an 
order  came  from  the  Alien  Office  for  him 
and  his  friends  to  leave  England  in  tw'o 
days  ;  they  took  an  attectionate  leave  of 
me  :  the  Duke  went  to  Hamburgh,  and 
there  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  They 
told  me  that  he  died  like  a  hero. 

He  had  a  favourite  Danish  dog,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  animal,  which  he  consigned  to  my 
protection,  until,  as  be  told  me,  he  had 
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an  opportunity  to  send  for  him  w’iih  s;ifi*- 
ty.  I  pledged  inyacif  to  take  every  care 
of  him,  and  never  shall  I  forget  his  paH- 
ing  with  this  faithful  animal ;  it  reemed 
JK  if  the  last  link  which  held  iiiin  to  so¬ 
ciety  was  breaking;  the  dog  had  lK:en 
the  faithful  com|)anion  of  his  pros|)erity 
— his  adversity  ;  he  caressed,  and  shed  a 
Hood  of  tttiirs  on  quitting  it :  the  ;;cene 
was  grievous;  hut  I  did  not  then  think 
that  I  should  never  see  the  Duke  more. 

I  took  every  care  of  his  jHJor  dog,  who, 
missing  his  kind  master,  after  a  little,  re¬ 
fused  all  nourishment^  and  actually  piurd^ 
and  died.  Yet  he  survived  the  being  w  !u> 
had  fed  and  cherished  him. 

"I’ltc  next  exhibits  more  of  that  silly 
stuff' ever  and  anon  introduced  with¬ 
out  point,  and  for  no  j)urposc  what¬ 
ever  but  to  let  us  know  that  Kelly 
enjoyed  the  countenance  ainl  society 
of  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Haronets, 
&c.  It  contains,  also,  a  .Somewhat 
felicitous  .sketcli  of  tlie  late  Uichard 
Cumberland,  reminding  us  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  how  well  (iil  lilas  hits  ott’tl'e 
Archbisliop  of  (irenada  in  that  truly 
impassioned  absurdity  of  human  va¬ 
nity  and  foible,  “  mil  autiiou  am. 
OVL'K." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr  (’umlKjr- 
land,  the  author,  proiiuscd  my  friend. 
Jack  Hannistcr,  to  write  a  coiiucly  tor 
his  benefit,  which  was  (o  Ik.*  inters|)t;r8Cil 
with  songs,  for  Mrs  Jordan,  which  he 
wished  me  to  campo.se.  lie  was  gocnl 
enough  to  give  Bannister  and  njyself  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  si)end  a  few  days  with  him,  at 
his  house  at  Tonbridge  VV’clIs,  in  order 
that  he  might  read  his  comedy  to  us  ;  and 
as  we  were  l>oth  interested  in  its  success, 
we  accepted  his  invitation  ;  hut  fearing 
that  xve  might  not  find  onr  residence  with 
him  quite  so  pleasant  as  wc  wislu  d,  w  e  a- 
greed,  previously  to  leaving  town,  that 
Mrs  Crouch  should  write  me  a  letter,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  Mr  Taylor  requested  me  to  return 
to  London  immediately,  about  some 
Olvera  conccriu> ;  l)y  w  hich  measure  we 
could  take  our  de|Kirlure  without  giving 
olfencc  to  our  host,  if  wc  did  not  like  our 
quarters,  or  remain  with  him  if  wc  di<l. 

Jack  Bannister  rode  down  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  I  mounted  the  top  of  the  Ton- 
bridge  coari.  Seated  on  the  roof  were  tw6 
very  pretty  girls  and  two  livery  servants  ; 
this  jrarty  1  soon  discovered  were  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
following  her  Grace  to  Tonbridge  Wells, 
whither  she  had  gone  the  day  iK'fort-. 
While  ascending  Morant’s  Court  llilh 
w'C  overtook  IhinnisliT  on  h<*rseluickr 
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7  JO  KcU^'t  Reminiscenccit, 

who  C4ll«5tl  out  to  me  !  What,  MiclMU-l !  misfortune  more  appaUing  than  it  other. 
who  would  have  expected  to  see  you  wise  would  have  been;  and  the  num- 

on  the  top  of  the  stage  ?  I  hope  you  berless  kicks  which  I  receive<l  under  the 

have  brought  your  curling-irons  with  you;  table  from  Bannister,  served  only  to  vorv, 
1  bliall  want  my  hair  dressed  before  din-  by  fits  and  starts,  the  melody  with  which 
i>er  ;  come  to  me  to  the  Sussex  Hotel,  nature  chose  to  accompany  my  slumbers. 
Tonbridge  Wells  is  very  full,  and  I  dare  When  it  is  recollected,  that  our  host 
say  you  will  get  plenty  of  custom,  both  and  reader  had  served  Sheridan  as  a  model 
as  a  shaver  and  dresser.”  for  Sir  Fretful,  it  may  be  supposed  that 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  he  he  was  somewhat  irritated  by  my  inex- 
bade  me  good-day,  put  spurs  to  liis  horse,  cuseable  surrender  of  myself  :  but  no  ; 
and  rode  away.  he  closet!  his  })roce^ings  and  his  manu- 

I  resolved  to  follow’  up  the  joke ;  and  script  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and 

when  the  coach  stopjied  at  Seven  Oaks,  I  we  adjourned  to  a  rational  supper  upon  a 

sat  down  to  dinner  (my  luncheon)  w'ith  cold  mutton* bone,  and  dissipated  in  two 

the  servants,  in  the  room  allotted  to  out-  tumblers  of  w’cak  red  wine  and  water, 

side  jiasscngers.  We  grew  quite  familiar  ;  When  the  repast  ended,  the  bard  con- 

tlie  lady's  maid  and  the  two  footmen  ducted  us  to  our  bed-rooms  :  the  ai^art- 

juomistxi  me  their  protection,  and  declared  ment  in  which  1  w  as  to  sleep  w  as  his 

that  they  would  do  every  thing  in  their  study  ;  he  paid  me  the  compliment  to 

jjower  to  get  me  custom ;  although  they  say,  ho  had  a  little  tent-bed  put  up  there, 

could  not  invite  me  to  call  and  see  them  which  he  always  appropriated  to  his  fa- 
at  the  Duchess's  house,  because  nothing  vourite  guest.  Tlie  bookcase  at  the 
but  the  most  rigid  stinginess  was  prac-  side,”  lie  added,  “  was  filled  with  his 
tised  there.  “  1  suppose,”  said  I,  “  you  ow’n  wTitit’gs.” 

can  give  one  a  glass  of  ale  now  and  I  bowed,  and  said,  “  T  dare  say,  Sir,  1 
then  ?”  shall  sleep  very  soundly.” 

“  Ale !”  said  one  of  the  footmen,  “  bless  “  Ah  !  very  good,”  said  he  ;  “I  un- 
your  heart,  w'e  never  have  ale,  never  sec  derstand  you, — a  hit.  Sir,  a  palpable  hit ; 
such  a  thing,— nothing  but  small  beer,  1  you  mean  being  so  close  to  my  writings, 
assure  you.”  they  will  act  as  a  so|K>rific.  You  are  a 

Until  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s  end,  good  soul,  Mr  Kelly,  but  a  very  drowsy 
the  abigails  and  knights  of  the  shoulder-  one — God  bless  you — you  are  a  kind 
knot  kept  entertaining  mo  with  anecdotes  creature,  to  come  into  the  country  to 
of  the  family,  which  w’cre  not  very  flat-  listen  to  my  nonsense — huonax  noches  !  as 

tering,  I  confess,  hut  which  I  believe  to  we  say  in  Spain— good- night.  I  hope 

have  been  false,  having  had  for  many  it  will  be  fine  weather  for  you  to  walk 

years  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  Grace,  about  in  the  morning  ;  for  I  think,  with 

tlio  Duchess,  and  Mr  Ogilvie  her  hus-  Lord  Falkland,  w’ho  said  he  pitied  un¬ 
hand.  learned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day — umph 

On  our  parting  where  the  coach  set  us  -good-night,  God  bless  you, — you  are 
dow’n,  We  all  vowed  eternal  friendship,  so  kind.”  ' 

and  I  got  to  Mr  Cumberland's  in  time  I  could  plainly  perceive,  that  the  old 
for  dinner.  The  party  consisted  of  my-  gentleman  was  not  over-pleased,  but  I 
self,  Bannister,  Mrs  Cumberland,  an  a-  really  had  nv>  intention  of  giving  him 
grceable,  well-informed  old  lady,  and  our  oftbnee.  He  was  allow’ed,  however,  to  be 

host,  w  ho,  by  the  bye,  during  dinner,  called  one  of  the  roost  sensitive  of  men,  w’hen 
his  w’ife  “  inanima.”  We  passed  a  plea-  his  owm  writings  were  spoken  of ;  and 
sant  evening  enough,  but  wine  w  as  scarce ;  moreover,  reckoned  envious  in  the  high- 
however,  what  we  had  was  excellent,  and  est  degree. 

what  was  w’anting  in  beverage  was  amply  He  hzul  an  inveterate  dislike  to  Mr 
supplieil  in  converse  sw’eet,  and  the  de-  Sheridan,  and  would  not  allow  him  the 

lights  of  hearing  the  reading  a  five-act  praise  of  a  good  dramatic  writer,  which, 
comedy.  considering  the  ridicule  Sheridan  had 

Five  acts  of  a  play,  read  by  its  author  hea|>cd  upon  him  in  The  Critic,”  is  not 
after  fra,  are  at  any  time  opiates  of  the  surprising.— That  piece  was  wormwood 
most  determined  nature,  even  if  one  has  to  him  :  ^he  was  also  very  sore  at  what 

risen  late  and  moved  little  f  but  wdth  Sheridan  had  said  of  him,  before  he  drew 

such  a  prcdis(H)6ition  to  somnolency  as  I  his  portrait  in.  that  character, 
found  the  drive,  the  dust,  the* sun,  the  The  anecdote  Mr  Sheridan  told  me. 
air,  the  dinner,  and  a  little  sensible  con-  When  the  School  for  Scandal”  came 
versaiion  had  induced,  what  was  to  be  out,  Cumberland's  children  prevailed  up- 
cxpectetl  ?  l.ong  before  the  end  of  the  on  their  father  to  take  them  to  sec  it;— 
second  .act  1  was  fast  as  a  church — a  they  had  the  stage-l»x — their  father,  was 
slight  tendency  to  snoring  rendered  this  sealed  behind  them  ;  and  as  the  story 
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was  told  by  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Sheridan's,  who  was  close  by,  every  time 
the  children  laughed  at  what  was*  going 
,  on  on  the  stage,  he  pinched  them,  and 
said,  “  What  are  you  laughing  at,  inv 
dear  little  folks  ?  you  should  not  laugh, 
inv  angels  ;  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at 
— and  then,  in  an  under  tone,  “  keep  still, 
you  little  dunces.” 

Sheridan  having  been  told  of  this,  said 
“  it  vas  very  ungrateful  in  Cumberland 
to  have  been  displeased  with  his  |x>or 
children,  for  laughing  at  my  corned tj  ;  for 
I  went  the  other  night  to  sec  his  traffcdy^ 
and  laughed  at  it  from  beginning  to  end.” 

But  with  all  the  irritability  which  so 
frequently  belongs  to  dramatists,  Mr 
('umberland  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
bis  manners,  and  a  g(X)d  classical  scholar. 

I  w'as  walking  with  him  on  the  pantiles 
one  morning,  and  took  the  ojtportunity 
of  telling  him  (which  was  the  truth)  that 
his  dramatic  works  were  in  great  re¬ 
quest  at  Vienna  ;  and  that  his  “  West 
Indian,”  and  “  Brothers,”  particularly, 
w  ere  first-rate  favourites ;  this  pleased 
the  old  man  so  much,  that  (I  flattered 
myself )  it  made  him  forget  my  drowsy 
propensities. 

He  took  me  up  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  w’here  we  met  tlic  Duchess  of 
l^einster  and  a  lady  walking ; — she  had 
just  got  out  of  her  carriage,  and  the  two 
identical  footmen  w  ho  had  been  on  the 
stage-coach  with  me  w’ere  w'alking  l)e- 
hind  her.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  Mr 
Cumberland  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
countenance  of  the  servants,  when  her 
Grace  said,  “  Mr  Kelly,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  have  you  been  long  here  ?” 

I  replied,  “  No,  madam,  only  two 
days.” 

i  “  Did  you  come  down  alone  ?”  said  the 
•  Duchess. 

“  Not  entirely,'*  said  I ;  I  came 
down  on  the  coach,  and  I  assure  you,  met 
with  some  very  pleasant,  chatty  compa¬ 
nions,  who  amused  me  very  much,  by  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  about  themselves, 
and  their  masters  and  mistresses.”  While 
I  was  saying  this,  I  kept  looking  at  my 
two  sworn  friends,  the  footmen,  w'ho 
seemed  struck  with  wonder  and  surjwise. 

«  Well,”  said  the  Duchess,  “  I  hope 
this  place  will  agree  with  you.** 

I  said,  “  1  fear  not,  for  I  am  extreme¬ 
ly  partial  to  malt  liquor,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  is  execrable  here ;  and  that  in  the 
very  first  houses,  one  meets  with  nothing 
but  bad  small  beer.'*  I  again  looked  at 
my  friends,  and  I  am  sure  they  wished 
lac  at  Jericho;  for  it  was  evident, 
their  countenances,  that  they  were  afraid 
1  should  betray  their  confidence,  and  they 


seemed  quite  relieved  when  they  snw’  me 
make  my  Iww  and  walk  away.’ 

A  letter  arrived  the  next  morning,  ns 
we  had  planned,  which  called  me  to  Lon¬ 
don  :  we  informed  our  host,  that  we  w’cre 
obliged  to  quit  his  hospitable  roof  early 
the  following  day.  “  My  children,''  said 
he,  I  regret  that  you  must  leave  your 
old  bard,  but  business  must  l>e  attendv.*d 
to ;  and  as  this  is  the  last  day  1  am  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  when 
you  return  from  your  evening’s  ratnblcs 
on  the  pantiles,  1  will  give  yo*  what  I 
call  a  treat.” 

After  dinner,  Bannister  and  myrclf 
went  to  tite  library.  “  What,”  said  I  to 
Bannister,  can  be  tlie  treat  CumlH*r- 
land  has  promised  us  to-night  ?  I  sup- 
|>ose  he  tof)k  notice  of  yemr  saying  at  din- 
ncr,  that  your  favourite  meal  was  supjx'r, 
and  lie  intends,  as  we  are  going  away  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  to  give  us  some  little 
delicacies.”  Bannister  professed  entire 
ignorance,  and  some  doubt  ;  and  on  our 
return  from  our  walk,  we  foiirKi  (’inn- 
berlaiid  in  his  parlour,  waiting  for  us. 
As  I  had  anticipated,  the  cloth  was  laid 
for  supper,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tabic 
was  a  large  dish  with  a  cover  on  it. 

When  we  were  seated,  with  appetites 
keen,  and  eyes  fixed  u|)on  the  mysterious 
dainty,  our  host,  after  some  preparation, 
desired  a  servant  to  remove^  the  cover, 
and  on  the  dish  lay  another  manuscript 
play.  “  There,  my  Imy,”  said  he,  “  there 
is  the  treat  which  I  promised  you  ;  that. 
Sirs,  is  my  Tiberius,  in  five  acts ;  and 
alter  we  have  had  our  sandwich  and  wine 
and  water,  1  will  read  you  ev<*ry  word  of 
it.  I  am  nut  vain,  but  I  do  think  it 
by  far  the  best  |)lny  f  ever  wrote,  and  I 
think  you'll  say  so.’* 

The  threat  itself  was  horrible ;  the 
reading  sauce  was  ill  suited  to  the  light 
sup|>er,  and  neither  ]K>py  nor  Mandra- 
gore,  nor  even  the  play  of  the  preceding 
evening,  would  have  been  half  so  bad  as 
his  I’iberius  ;  but  will  the  reader  believe 
that  it  W’as  no  joke,  but  all  in  earnest, 
and  that  he  actually  fulfilled  his  horrid 
promise,  and  R*ad  the  three  first  act®  P 
but  seeing  violent  symptoms  of  our  old 
complaint  coming  over  us,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  go  to  bed,  and,  in  the 
morning,  that  he  should  treat  us,  licforc 
we  stsrt^,  by  reading  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  ;  but  wc  saved  him  the  trouble,  for 
we  were  Off  before  he  was  out  of  his  bed. 
Such  are  the  peril®  «nd  hair-breadth 
’scabies  which  attend  the  guest®  of  dra¬ 
matists  who  live  in  the  country. 

But  to  <lo  Mr  Kelly  all  juitioc,  j 
and,  if  implicit  reliance  may  be  pla«  j 
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cnl  on  their  fiilclity,  we  hesitate  not 
to  state,  that  his  seconil  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  good  number  of  interesting 
and  amusing  anecdotes.  We  wish 
our  limits  could  admit  more,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  those  relating  to  Sheridan, 
that  strange  anomaly  in  literature 
and  politics.  The  following  account 
of  the  first  performance  of  his  Pi- 
zarro  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

On  the  2ith  of  May,  1799,  Mr  She* 
ridaifs  celebrated  play  of  “  Pizarro,” 
from  Kotzebue,  was  produced ;  it  was 
Jidmirably  acted,  and  1  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  my  name  joined 
with  that  of  Mr  Sheridan  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,  having  been  selected  by  him  to  com¬ 
pose  the  whole  of  the  music. 

Expectation  was  on  tip-toe ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  “  Pizarro”  was 
advertised,  and  every  box  in  the  house 
taken,  before  the  fourth  act  of  the  play 
was  begun  by  the  author  ;  nor  had  1  one 
single  word  of  the  poetry  for  which  1  was 
to  compose  the  music.  Day  after  day  was 
1  attending  on  .Mr  Sheridan,  representing 
that  time  was  flying,  and  that  nothing 
was  done  for  me.  His  answer  uniformly 
was,  ‘‘  De|)cnd  upon  if,  my  dear  Mic, 
you  shall  have  plenty  of  matter  to  go  on 
with  to-morrow  — but  day  after  day, 
that  morrow  came  not,  which,  as  my 
name  waa  advertised  as  the  composer  of 
the  music,  drove  me  half  crazy. 

One  day  I  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
Earl  of  (i  nil  ford,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
(then  I.ord  Ormond,)  my  valued  friend 
Sir  Charles  Bampfylde,  Sir  Francis  Rur- 
ciett,  George  Cohnan,  J.  Richardson,  M. 
Lewis,  and  John  Kemble ;  and,  about 
ten  o’clock,  when  I  was  in  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  charming  society,  Mr 
Sheridan  apiicared  iKifore  us,  and  inform- 
i*d  my  friends,  that  he  must  carry  me  off 
.with  I'.im,  that  moment,  to  Drury-Lanc  ; 
begged  they  w'ould  excuse  my  absence 
for  one  hour,  and  he  would  return  with 
me.  I  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  contra¬ 
dict  him,  so  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
found  the  stage  and  house  lighted  up,  as 
it  would  have  been  for  a  public  perform¬ 
ance  ;  not  a  human  being  there,  except 
ourselves,  the  (^inters,  and  carpenters ; 
and  all  this  prc|)aration  was  merely  that 
be  might  see  two  scenes,  those  of  Pizar- 
ro’s  tent,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

Pbe  great  author  established  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  with  a  large  bowi 
of  negus  on  the  bench  before  him ;  nor 
would  he  move  until  it  was  finished.  I 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  cruelty 
of  not  letting  me  have  the  words  w’liicb  1 
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had  to  compose,  not  to  speak  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  taken  me  away  from  my  friends,  to 
see  scenery  and,  machinery,  with  which, 
as  1  was  neither  painter,  nor  car|)enter, 
nor  machinist,  1  could  have  nothing  to 
do :  his  answer  was,  tliat  he  wished  me 
to  see  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which 
the  chorusses  and  marches  were  to  come 
over  the  platform.  To-morrow,”  iuiid 
he,  I  promise  I  will  come  and  take  a 
cutlet  with  you,  and  tell  you  all  you  have 
to  do.  My  dear  Mic,  you  know  you  can 
depend  u|H}n  me  ;  and  i  know  that  1  can 
de)>end  upon  you  ;  but  these  bunglers  of 
carj^enters  require  looking  after,” 

After  this  promLse,  we  returned  to  my 
house ;  I  found  my  party  waiting  ;  nor 
did  we  septirute  until  live  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

To  my  utter  surprise,  the  next  day, 
according  to  his  own  appointment,  Mr 
Sheiidan  really  came  to  dinner  :  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  he  pro))osed  business. 
I  had  pen,  ink,  music-paper,  and  a 
small  piano-forte,  (which  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  had  given  me,  and  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  with  him  in 
his  carriage,  when  he  travelled,)  put  upon 
the  table  with  our  wine.  My  aim  was, 
to  discover  the  situations  of  the  dilierent 
chontsses  and  the  marches,  and  Mr  She¬ 
ridan's  ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  be  gave 
them  in  the  following  manner “  In  the 
I’cmple  of  the  Sun,”  said  be,  “  1  want 
the  virgins  of  the  sun,  and  their  high 
priest,  to  chaunt  a  solemn  invocation  to 
their  deity.”— I  sang  two  or  three  bars  of 
music  to  him,  W'hich  I  thought  corres¬ 
ponded  w'ith  what  he  wished,  and  mark¬ 
ed  them  down.  He  then  made  a  sort  of 
rumbling  noise  with  his  voice,  (for  be  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  of  turning  a  tune,) 
resembling  a  deep  gruff  bow*,  wow,  wow  ; 
but  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
semblance  of  an  air  in  the  noise  he  made, 
yet  so  clear  were  his  ideas  of  effect,  that 
1  |)erfectly  understood  his  meaning 
though  conveyed  through  the  medium  oi 
a  l)ow',  w'ow,  wow.  Having  done  this, 
and  |winted  out  their  several  situations, 
he  promised  me,  faithfully,  that  I  should 
have  the  poetry  in  a  couple  of  days ;  and, 
marvellous  to  say,  he  actually  did 
me  Cora’s  song,  w'hich  Mrs  Jordan  sang ; 
and  the  trio,  sung  by  Mrs  Crouch,  Mis* 
Decamp,  and  Mis*  Leak,  “  Fly  away, 
time,”— which  they  made  very  effective. 
The  poetry  of  the  last,  however,  was 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Mr  Richard¬ 
son  ;  the  song  really  by  himaelf.  Having 
extracted  tliese,  I  saw  that  it  was  perfect¬ 
ly  ridiculous  to  expect  the  poetry  of  the 
chorusses  from  the  author  of  the  plaj  i 
and  as.  I  knew  'a  literary  gentlein*^, 
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whose  poverty*  If  not  his  will,  would  con¬ 
sent  to  assist  me,  I  |^ve  him  Mr  Sheri, 
dan's  ideas,  as  I  had  caught  them  from 
his  bow,  wow,  wows,  and  got  him  to 
write  words  to  them,  which  he  did  very 
well,  at  least  well  enough  to  answer  my 
purpose. 

But  if  this  were  a  puzzling  situation  for 
a  com|X)ser,  what  will  my  readers  think 
of  that  in  which  the  actors  were  left, 
when  I  state  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time 
the  house  was  overflowing  on  the  first 
night’s  performance,  all  that  was  written 
of  the  ]>lay  was  actually  rehearsing,  and 
that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  neither  Mrs 
Sicldons,  nor  Charles  Kemble,  nor  Barry¬ 
more,  had  all  their  speeches  for  the  fifth  ? 
Mr  Sheridan  was  up  stairs  in  the  promp¬ 
ter’s  room,  where  he  was  writing  the  last 
part  of  the  play,  while  the  earlier  parts 
were  acting ;  and  every  ten  minutes  he 
brought  down  as  much  of  the  dialogue  as 
he  had  done,  piece*meal,  into  the  green¬ 
room,  abusing  himself  and  his  negligence, 
and  making  a  thousand  winning  and 
soothing  ajiologies,  for  having  kept  the 
performers  so  long  in  such  painful  sus- 
IHjnse. 

One  remarkable  trait  in  Sheridan’s  cha¬ 
racter  was,  his  penetrating  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  ;  for  no  man  was  more 
carefiil  in  his  carelessness  ;  he  was  quite 
aware  of  his  power  over  his  performers, 
and  of  the  venerati<»n  in  which  they  held 
his  great  talents  :  had  he  not  been  so,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  keep  them 
(Mrs  Siddons  particularly)  in  the  droad- 
f^ul  anxiety  which  they  were  suffering 
througli  the  whole  of  the  evening.  Mrs 
Siddons  told  me,  that  she  was  in  an  agony 
of  fright ;  but  Sheridan  perfectly  knew, 
that  Mrs  Siddons,  C.  Kemble,  and  Barry¬ 
more,  were  quicker  in  study  than  any 
other  performers  concerned  ;  and  that  he 
could  trust  them  to  be  perfect  in  what 
they  haii  to  say,  even  at  half-an-hour’s 
notice.  And  the  event  proved  that  he 
was  right. 

The  following  scene  took  place  at 
the  Opera-House ;  Mrs  Billington, 
and  her  daughter,  Grassini,  were 
engaged  to  appear  singlyi  on  alter¬ 
nate. Tuesdays  aiKl  Saturdays. 

This  silly  engagement  had,  one  Tues¬ 
day  night,'  nearly  shut  up  the  house.  It 
was  Mrs  BUlington’s  turn  to  perform, 
hut  she  was  taken  with  so  severe  a  hoarse¬ 
ness  that  she  could  not  sing  a  note,  nor, 
indeed,  leave  her  bed.  Grassini  was  en¬ 
treated  by  Mr  Goold  to  dog  in  her  stead, 
but  she  declared  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  induce  her  to  do  so,  as  Satorday 
was  her  night,  and  not  Tuesdoy.  I  did 
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all  in  my  |)owcr,  by  every  argument,  to 
prevail  upon  her,  but  the  inexorable  syren 
was  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  I  found  there 
was  no  methiKl  to  gain  any  point  but  by 
a  ruse  (k  guerre^  and  to  fib  through  thick 
and  thin. 

Fibbing,  as  I  delicately  call  it,  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  accomplisliment  for  the  stage-ma¬ 
nager  of  an  Italian  0|>era  House ;  without 
it,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  necessary 
objects  could  never  be  attained,  (I  mean, 
keeping  the  ladies  quiet)  The  art  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice,  aided  by  a 
certain  pn)|x)rtion  of  impudence  ;  in  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  1  was  altogether  deficient. 
For  instance,  I  said,  upon  this  occasion, 
“  My  dear  Grassini,  as  manager,  I  ought 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  perform,  but  as  a 
jxjrformer  myself,  1  enter  certainly  into 
your  feelings,  and  think  you  |>crfcclly 
right  not  to  sing  out  of  your  turn— the 
Saturday  is  yours — but  what  1  say  to  you, 

1  trust  you  will  not  repeat  to  Mr  Gi^ld, 
as  it  might  be  of  serious  injury  to  me.** 
De|)cnd  upon  it,  my  dear  Kelly,** 
said  Grassini,  I  will  not ;  I  look  upon 
you,  by  what  you  have  just  said,  to  be 
my  sincere  friend.” 

As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  said. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  unlucky  you  do 
not  sing  to-night,  fur  this  morning  a  ntes- 
sage  came  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Office,  to  announce  the  Queen’s  intention 
to  come  incog.,  accompanied  by  the  Friii- 
cesses,  purposely  to  see  you  perform,  and 
a  ioffc  grille  is  actually  ordered  to  bepro- 
|>arctl  for  them,  where  they  can  |>erfectly 
see  and  hear  without  being  seen  by  the 
aiidienc^;  but,  of  course,  I’ll  step  myself 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  and 
state  that  you  are  confined  to  your  bed, 
and  express  your  mortification  at  disap¬ 
pointing  the  Iloyal  Party” 

“  Stop,  Kelly,”  said  she;  ”  what  you 
now  say  alters  the  case  ;  if  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Charlotte  wishes  to  sec  “  La  Vir- 
gine  del  Sole,”  and  to  hear  me,  I  am 
bound  to  obey  Her  Majesty’s  cooiinandsi 

_ go,  then,  to  Goold,  and  tell  him  I  will 

sing.” 

She  accordingly  did  perform  on  the 
Tuesday.  When  I  went  into  her  dress. 
lng*room  after  the  first  act,  Her  Majesty 
not  having  arrived,  Grassini  siMpectiiig 
that  I  had  made  up  a  story  to  c^ulo  her, 
Uxed  me  with  the  trick,  and  when  1  con- 
fessetl  it,  she  took  ft  very  good  naturcdJy. 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  at  her  own  cre¬ 
dulity.  The  feeling  respect  to  llic  wislies 
of  our  excellent  Queen  Cbarlolle  which 
she  evinced,  did  her  infinite  credit. 

Poor  George  Frederick  Cooke !  thftt 
strange  phenomenon  of  the 
th^t  eccentric  and  erring  genius,— 
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that  anomaly  of  splendid  professional 
talents,  unaided  by  study  ;  and  of  de¬ 
votional  excesses  in  ebriety  I  Every 
theatrical  biographer  has  something 
new  to  communicate  of  Cooke’s  be¬ 
coming  unmanned  by  his  favourite 
indulgences.  We  do  not  think  the 
following  is  related  in  the  pages  of 
Dunlap  or  Boaden : 

The  siiine  season,  in  conjunction  with 
Attwood,  1  composed,  for  Covent  Garden, 
an  operatic  play,  calUMi  Adrian  and 
Orrilla.”  Cooke  played  the  jiurt  of  the 
Prince  in  it,  and  the  very  deuce  he  had  like 
to  have  played  with  it,  for  on  the  morn, 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  ihc  piece  was  to 
be  performed,  he  came  to  rehearsal  so  in¬ 
toxicated,  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 
Both  the  author  and  myself  were  on  the 
stage,  alarmed,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
for  the  fate  of  a  play,  the  principal  serious 
character  of  which  was  to  lie  performed 
by  a  man  dead  drunk. 

We  were 'determined  not  to  let  our 
play  be  acted.  Mr  Kemble,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  (who  then  w'as  stage  manager,  as 
well  as  co-proprietor  with  Mr  Harris,) 
insisted  that  the  play  should  be  done,  at 
all  risks.  Mr  Harris  was  sent  for,  to  de¬ 
cide.  In  the  interim,  Cooke  was  pour¬ 
ing  out  a  volley  of  abuse  against  Kem¬ 
ble,  calling  him,  “  Black  Jack,”  &c.,  all 
which  Kemble  liore  with  Christian  pa¬ 
tience,  and  without  any  reply.  At  length 
Mr  Harris,  with  his  faithful  ally  on  all 
emergencies,  the  late  James  Brandon,  the 
box  book-keeper,  on  seeing  Cooke's  situa¬ 
tion,  decided  that  the  play  should  not  l)e 
jierformed  on  that  night ;  but  that  Kem¬ 
ble  should  make  an  apology  to  the  au¬ 
dience,  ca  the  plea  of  Cooke’s  sudden  in- 
disfrt)^ition  ;  which  Kemble  refused  to  do. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.” 

Harris  declared  he  would  have  the 
play  changed.  Kemble,  on  the  contrary, 
was  as  peremptory  to  have  it  performed, 
and  vowed,  that  if  it  were  changed,  under 
the  pretence  of  Cooke’s  indisposition,  he 
he  would  go  forward  to  the  audience,  and 
inform  them  of  the  true  cause  of  their 
disappointment. 

Harris  said,  “  Mr  Kemble,  don’t  talk 
to  me  in  this  manner.  I  am  chief  pro¬ 
prietor  here,  and  will  have  whatever 
orders  I  give,  obeyed.” 

I  shall  always  remember  Kemble’s 
countenance,  when,  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  he  replied  : 

“  Sir,  you  are  a  proprietor->so  am  1. 
I  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  to  come  into 
this  property.  How  am  I  to  repay  those 
who  lent  me  that  money,  if  you,  from 
ill-placcd  lenity  towards  an  individual, 


who  is  repeatedly,  from  Intoxication,  dis- 
apjx)inting  the  public,  choose  to  risk  the 
dilapidation  of  the  theatre,  and  thereby 
cause  my  ruin  ?  By  Heavens,  I  swc*ar 
the  play  shftli  be  acted  !” 

Words  were  getting  to  a  very  high 
pitch,  when  Brandan  coaxed  Cooke  into 
his  house,  put  him  to  bed,  and  applied 
napkins,  steeped  in  cold  water,  to  his 
head,  in  the  hopes  of  sobering  him.  He 
slept  from  twelve  till  five  o'clock,  when 
he  took  some  very  strong  cotPee,  which 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  con¬ 
sented  to  play  the  part ;  and  considering 
all  circumstances,  I  was  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment  to  see  how  finely  he  acted  it. 
'J'o  l)e  sure,  he  had  nearly  made  one 
trifling  omission,  namely,  cutting  out  the 
whole  plot  of  the  piece.  And  had  it  not 
lH;en  for  the  promptness  and  presence  of 
mind  of  Miss  Smith  (now  Mrs  Bartley) 
who  played  the  character  (and  finely  slie 
did  play  it,)  of  Madame  Clermont,  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  “  Oh  ! 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their 
mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains  !” 

No  man,  when  sober,  was  better  con¬ 
ducted,  or  possessed  more  affability  of 
manners,  blended  with  sound  sense  and 
good  nature,  than  Cooke;  he  had  a  fine 
memory,  and  was  extremely  well  inform¬ 
ed.  I  asked  him,  when  he  was  acting  at 
Brighton  one  day,  to  dine  with  me  and 
Mrs  Crouch  ;  and  w’e  were  delighted  with 
his  conversation  and  gentleman-like  de¬ 
portment.  He  took  his  w’inc  cheerfully ; 
and,  as  he  was  going  away,  I  urged  him 
to  have  another  bottle ;  his  reply  was, 
“  Not  one  drop  more.  I  have  taken  as 
much  as  I  ought  to  take ;  I  have  pas^d 
a  delightful  evening,  and  should  I  drink 
any  more  wine,  I  might  prove  a  disagree¬ 
able  com|)anion,  therefore  good-night  ;* 
and  away  he  went.  Nor  could  1  then 
prevail  u|K)n  him  to  stop. 

In  the  memorable  time*  of  the  0.  P. 
riot,  some  of  the  actors  belonging  to  Co¬ 
vent-Garden  seemed  to  enjoy  the  disa¬ 
greeable  situation' in  w'hlch  Kemble,  as 
manager,  stood.  I  was  one  night  in  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre,  when  one  of  them 
absolutely  and  roundly  asserted,  that  Kem¬ 
ble  was  but  an  indifferent  actor.  Cooke 
was  in  the  green-room  at  the  time,  and  I 
said,  “  What  do  you  think  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  those  gentlemen,  Mr  Cooke ;  do 
you  think  Kemble  an  indifferent  actor  ? 

“  No,  Sir,”  he  replied ;  “  I  think  him 
a  very  great  one ;  and  those  who  say  the 
contrary  are  envious  men,  and 
thy,  as  actors,  to  wipe  his  shoes.’ 
gave  me  unspeakable  pleasure,-  to  hear 
him  give  80  li^ral  an  opinion  of  my 
teemed  fViend,  even  though  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  was  somewhat  of  the  coarsest. 
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Mr  Kelly  records  several  instances 
of-  those  gross  inattentions  and  de¬ 
lays  of  Sheridan,  in  matters  where 
his  own  interest  and  reputation  were 
specially  at  stake.  Mr  Moore’s  ex¬ 
cellent  Biography  of  Sheridan  cor¬ 
roborates  some  of  these,  particularly 
Mr  Sheridan’s  abuse  of  himself  in  a 
Newspaper,  about  the  duel  with 
Mathews,  and  his  intention  of  a  re¬ 
ply  but  which  was  never  made.  Wc 
can  find  room  only  for  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Musical  pieces  were  often  per  for  met!  at 
Drury-Lane :  among  others,  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  oj)era  of  ‘‘  The  Duenna,”  iti  which 
I  performed  the  part  of  Ferdinand.  It 
w’as  customary  with  me,  when  1  played 
at  night,  to  read  my  part  over  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  refresh  my  memory. 
One  morning,  after  reading  the  part  of 
Ferdinand,  I  left  the  printed  play  of 
“  The  Duenna,”  as  then  acted,  on  the 
table.  On  my  return  home,  after  having 
taken  my  ride,  I  found  Mr  Slicridan 
reading  it,  and  with  pen  and  ink  before 
him  correcting  it.  He  said  tonic,  “  Do 
you  act  the  part  of  Ferdinand  from  this 
printed  copy  ?” 

1  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  add¬ 
ed,  “  that  1  had  done  so  for  twenty 
years.” 

“  Then,”  said  he,  “  you  have  been 
acting  great  nonsense.”  He  ,  examined 
every  sentence,  and  corrected  it  all 
through  before ,  he  left  me  ;  the  correc¬ 
tions  1  have  now,  in  his  own  hand-writ¬ 
ing.  What  could  prove  his  negligence 
more,  than  correcting  an  opera  in  the 
year  1807,  which  he  had  written  in  1775, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  examining  it, 
and  abusing  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  printed  ? 

1  know,  however,  of  many  instances  of 
his  negligence,  equally  strong,  two  of 
which  I  will  adduce  as  tolerable  good 
specimens  of  character.  1  can  vouch  for 
their  authenticity. 

Mr  Gototied,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
Attorney,  put  a  distress  into  Drury-Lanc 
Theatre,  for  non-jrayment  of  the  ground- 
rent  ;  and  the  chandeliers,  wardrobe, 
scenery,  &c.  were  to  be  sold  to  satisfy 
his  Grace’s  claim.  Sheridan,  aroused 
and  alarmed  at  the  threat,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Duke,  re<iuesting  him  to  let  his 
claim  be  put  in  a  slate  of  liquidation,  by 
Mr  Gotobed's  receiving,  out  of  the  pit- 
door  money,  X'.lO  per  night,  until  the 
debt  should  be  paid ;  this  w'as  agreed 
upon  by  his  Grace.  More  than  a  twelve¬ 
month  passed,  and  Sheridan  was  astonish¬ 
ed  at  receiving  no  reply  to  his  letter.  In 
an  angry  mood  he  went  to  Mr  Gotobed’s 
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house,  in  Norfolk  Street  (I  was  with  him 
at  the  time),  complaining  of  the  trans¬ 
action  ;  when  Mr  Gotolicd  assured  him, 
on  his  honour,  that  the  Duke  had  sent  an 
answer  to  his  letter  above  a  year  liefore. 
On  hearing  this,  Sheridan  went  home, 
examined  the  table  on  which  all  his  letters 
were  thrown,  and  amongst  them  found 
the  Duke’s  letter,  unopencil,  dated  more 
than  twelve  months  hack.  To  me,  this 
did  not  appear  very  surprising,  for,  w  hen 
numbers  of  letters  have  l)een  brought  to 
him,  at  my  house,  I  have  seen  him  con¬ 
sign  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  fire, 
unojMjned. 

The  loss  I  sustained  by  Mr  Sheridan’s 
death  I  can  hut  faintly  depict ;  he  was,  as 
a  com|)auion  and  friend,  to  me  beyond 
measure  invaluable ;  his  readiness  and 
taste  were  conspicuous  ;  his  w  it,  though 
luxuriant  and  unl)oun(!ed,  never  intru- 
sive ;  and  during  the  five-and-lwcnly 
years  through  which  I  enjoyed  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  society,  I  never  heard  him  say  a 
single  word  that  could  wound  the  feelings 
of  a  human  being. 

His  quickness  in  writing  may  be  jud¬ 
ged  by  the  circumstances  1  have  already 
mentioned,  relative  to  the  state  in  which 
his  “  Pizarro”  was  produced,  and  he 
made  a  similar  exertion  at  the  time  he 
brought  out  “  The  Critic.”  Two  days 
previous  to  the  performance,  the  last 
scene  was  not  written:  Dr  Ford, and  Mr 
Linley,  the  joint  proprietors,  began  to 
get  nervous  and  fidgetty,  and  the  actors 
w’cre  absolutely  au  dtsetpoir^  especially 
King,  who  was  not  only  stage-mnnagci  , 
but  had  to  play  Puff;  to  him  was  assign¬ 
ed  the  duty  of  hunting  down  and  w'orry- 
ing  Sheridan  about  the  last  scene ;  day 
after  day  passed,  until,  us  I  have  just 
said,  the  last  day  but  two  arrived,  and  it 
made  not  its  appearance. 

At  last,  Mr  Linley,  his  father-in-law, 
w'ho  W’as  pretty  w’ell  aware  of  his  ha¬ 
bits,  hit  U|)on  a  stratagem.  A  night-re¬ 
hearsal  of  “  The  Critic”  was  or<lered, 
and  Sheridan  having  dined  with  Linley, 
was  prevailed  up<)n  logo:  while  they  were 
on  the  stage.  King  whispered  Sheridan 
that  he  had  something  particular  to  com- 
muuicHtc,  and  begged  he  would  step  into 
the  second  green-room.  Accordingly,  She¬ 
ridan  went,  and  there  found  a  table,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  jxipcr,  a  good  fire,  an  armed 
chair  at  the  toble,  and  two  bottles  of 
claret,  with  a  dish  of  anchovy  sandw  iches. 
The  moment  he  got  into  the  room,  King 
step()ed  out,  and  liKkcd  the  door,  imme¬ 
diately  after  which,  Linley  and  Ford  came 
up  and  told  the  author,  that,  until  he 
had  written  the  Kcnu,  he  would  be  kept 
where  he  was. 
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Sheridan  took  this  decided  measure  in 
good  part ;  he  ate  the  anchovies,  finished 
the  claret,  wrote  the  scene,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  contriv¬ 
ance. 

After  so  many  unequivocal  expres¬ 
sions  of  unbounded  admiration  of 
Sheridan,  and  of  gratitude  for  his 
kindness  and  attachment  to  the  Au¬ 
thor,  we  think  what  follows  is  given 
with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed  on  the 
])art  of  Kelly.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  he  delights  to 
honour,  and  it  exhibits  a  degree  of 
meanness,  which,  with  all  Sheridan’s 
faults,  we  cannot  suppose  him  to 
have  been  capable  of. 

Another  story  of  him  I  shall  give,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  little  known,  if  known  at 
alL  Mr  Han  is,  the  late  proprietor  of 
Covent-Garden,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  Sheridan,  had  at  different  times  fre¬ 
quent  occasions  to  meet  him  on  business, 
and  made  apix)intment  after  appointment 
with  him,  not  one  of  which  Sheridan  ever 
kept.  At  length  Mr  Harris,  wearied 
out,  begged  his  friend  Mr  Palmer,  of 
Bath,  to  see  Mr  Sheridan,  and  tell  him, 
that  unless  he  kept  the  next  appointment 
made  for  their  meeting,  all  acquaintance 
between  them  must  end  for  ever. 

Sheridan  expressed  great  sorrow  for 
what  had  been  in  fact  inevitable,  and  fixed 
one  o'clock  the  next  day  to  cull  upon  Mr 
Harris  at  the  theatre.  At  about  three  he 
actually  made  his  appearance  in  Hart- 
Street,  w’here  he  met  Mr  Tregent,  tlie  ce¬ 
lebrated  French  watchmaker,  who  was 
extremely  theatrical,  and  had  been  the 
intimate  ftiend  of  Garrick. 

Sheridan  told  him,  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  call  upon  Harris. 

“  I  have  just  left  him,**  said  Tregent, 
“  in  a  violent  passion,  having  waited  for 
you  ever  since  one  o’clock.” 

“  Wiiat  have  you  been  doing  at  the 
theatre  ?”  said  Sheridan. 

•  “  Why,”  replied  Tregent ;  “  Harris 
is  going  to  make  Bate  Dudley  a  present 
of  a  gold  watch,  and  I  have  taken  him 
half  a  dozen,  in  order  that  he  may  choose 
one  for  that  purpose.** 

“  Indeed,”  said  Sheridan. 

They  w’ished  each  other  good-day,  and 
puted. 

Mr  Sheridan  proceeded  to  Mr  Harrises 
room,  and  when  be  addressed  him,  it  w’as 
pretty  evident  that  his  want  of  punctu¬ 
ality  had  produced  the  efihrt  which  Mr 
Tregent  described. 

“  Well,  Sir,”  said  Mr  Harris  ;  “  I 
have  waited  at  least  two  hours  for  you 
again  ;  1  had  almost  given  you  up,  and 


**  Stop,  my  dear  Karris,**  said  Sheri¬ 
dan,  interrupting  him ;  ^  1  assure  you 
these  things  occur  more  from  my  misfor¬ 
tunes  than  my  faults ;  I  declare  I  thought 
it  was  but  one  o’clock,  for  it  so  happens 
that  I  have  no  watch,  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  urn  too  poor  to  buy  one :  but  when 
the  day  comes  that  I  can,  you  will  see  1 
shall  l>e  as  punctual  as  any  other  man.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  unsus{)ecting 
•  Harris ;  if  that  be  all,  you  shall  not 
long  want  a  watch,  for  here — (opening 
his  draw’er) — are  half  a  dozen  of  Tregent’s 
best — choose  any  one  you  like,  and  do  me 
the  favour  of  accepting  it** 

Sheridan  affected  the  greatest  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  watches ;  but 
did  as  he  w*as  bid,  and  selected  certainly 
not  the  worst  for  the  cadrau. 

A  punster,  in  return  for  Sheridan's 
hatred  of  puns,  w'ould  certainly  have 
made  a  joke  of  his  afiTection  for  watches 
because  they  go  tick  ;  for  myself  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  Mr  Sheridan’s  me¬ 
mory,  to  give  way  to  such  a  propensity. 

We  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this  story- 

The  following  is  no  bad  specimen 
of  a  bamboozle : 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  ^ckii  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  season  I  had  returned  my  in¬ 
come  to  the  Commissioners  of  Income 
Tax  at  JL^OO  j>er  annum,  which,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  they  did  not  think  a  sufficient  re¬ 
turn,  and  sent  me  a  summons  to  appeor 
before  them  on  their  next  day  of  meeting. 
In  consequence  of  receiving  this,  1  con¬ 
sulted  a  kind  friend^  who  was  my  coun¬ 
sellor  on  all  occasions,  who  advised  me, 
if  I  felt  myself  justified  by  the  truth,  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  amount  which  1  had 
at  first  fixed.  He  promised  to  accom¬ 
pany  me,  w'hich  he  did,  and  w’as  witness 
to  the  following  conversation  beta  een  the 
Commissioners  and  myself.  * 

“  So,  Mr  Kelly,”  said  one  of  the  men 
of  authority,  “  you  have  returned  your 
income  to  us  at  £.500  per  annum ' 
you  must  have  q  very  mean  opinion  of 
our  understandings.  Sir,  to  think  that 
you  could  induce  us  to  receive  such  a 
return,  when  we  are  aware  that  your  in¬ 
come,  from  your  various  professional  en¬ 
gagements,  must  amount  to  twice  or 
three  times  that  sum.** 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “  I  am  free  to  confess 
I  have  erred  in  my  return ;  but  vanit) 
was  the  cause,  and  vanity  is  the  badge  o 
all  my  tribe.  I  have  returned  myself  ss 
having  £.600  per  annum,  when,  in 
1  hava  not  fi»e  hundred  pence  of  certain 

income.**  „ 

“  Fray,  Sir,”  sa’d  the  commissioner,  ^ 
are  you  not  stage-manager  of  the  Opera- 
House  ?” 
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ft^cs,Sir,  saU  I;  “  but  there  is  not  the  portrait  of  Sir  Pcrliliatt  Maesv- 
sven  a  nominal  salary  attached  to  that  pnnhmt  I  Mr  k'dl^’o 
office ;  .1  perform  its  duties  to  gratify  my  k  *  ^  ® 

love  of  music."  ^  ^  ^  so  many  nrostra- 

“  Well,  but  Mr  Kelly,”  conUnued  my  including  the  Em- 

cxtUnln^ry  you  touch  ?**  peror  oi  AustnUy  coiitiiiciitul  l*rinccs» 

“I  do.  Sir,'’  Jinswered  I;  “but  I  Archbishops, Earls, Baroticts, 

have  no  pupils.”  ^c.,  that  we  su6)X)ct  he  is  one  ol* 

“  I  think,”  observed  another  gentle-  who  ‘^can  never  stand  straight 

man,  who  had  not  sjwkcn  before,  “  that  presence  of  a  great  man.”  ]  f 

you  are  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer  ?”  Mr  Editor  of  the  Scots  IVfaga- 

“  You  are  quite  right,”  said  I  to  my  2ine,  will  send  us  as  many  sovereigns 

new  antagonist ;  “  but  I  have  no  engage-  for  this  article  as  we  could  cite  of 
ment.”  Mr  Kelly’s  phrases  to  the  follow- 

“  Well,  but  at  all  events,”  observed  ing  effect,  we  shall  wipe  our  quill 

my  first  inquisitor,  “you  have  a  very  until  Christmas  182G,  ami  then  have 

good  salary  at  Drury-Lane,”  a  remnant  on  hand  for  some  whisky 

“  A  very  good  one,  indeed,  Sir,”  an-  punch  to  digest  our  goose.  Here 
swer^  I ;  “  but  then  it  is  never  paid.”  are  the  unintermitting  idirascs :  He 
“But  you  have  always  a  fine  benefit,  with  rae,”-‘^  I  dined  with 

Sir,  ^d  the  othCT,  who  seemed  to  know  him,”-«  I  can  boast  of  having  cn- 
somcrning  of  thea trieals.  .  ^  j  j  l.ospilality 

“  Always,  Sir,  was  my  reply  ;  “  but  /  •  ..  .  „  , 

the  expenses  attending  it  arc  very  great,  f  n- 

and  whatever  profit  remains  after  dW-  I'^ve  this  public  opportum  y  of  ex- 

ing  them,  is  mortgaged  to  liquidate  debts  pr^ssi^^fi  p'X  sense  of  his  kindness, 

incurred  by  building  my  saloon.  The  with  which  I  have  ever  been  honour- 

fact  is.  Sir,  I  am  at  present  very  like  St.  It  is  at  the  conclusion 

George’s  Hospital,  supportcfl  by  voluntary  ol*  the  second  volume  we  come  to  the 

contributions,  and  have  even  less  certain  climax,  which,  of  course,  must  ex- 

income,  than  I  felt  sufficiently  vain  to  re-  hibit  no  less  a  potentate  than  (whom 

turn.”  .  we  pray  long  live!)  His  Gracious 

This  unaffected  expose  made  the  Com-  Majesty  King  George  I V  ! ! ! 
missioners  laugh,  and  the  affair  ended  Had  His  Majesty  been  pleased  to 
by  their  receiving  my  return.  The  story  nominate  Mr  Kelly  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  not  very  dissimilar  to  one  told  of  Ireland,  or  Governor-General  of 
tho  celebrated  Horne  Tooke,  who,  hav-  India,  something  like  that  which  fol- 
ing  returned  to  some  Commissioners,  un-  jjave  been  warranted.  As 

UeB<» the. same  Act,  his  income  at  two  here,  it  is  in  effect  a  literal 

hmidred  pounds  per  annum,  was  ques.  „  trumpets,  and  enter 

tioned  much  in  the  same  manner  as  my-  Thumb  ” 

sdf,  till  at  last  one  of  the  inquisitors 

said,  '  One  superior  solace,  under  my  worst 

^  “  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  you  arc  trifling  visitations,  I  have  indeed  possessed,  which 
with  us  sadly  ;  we  are  aware  of  the  man-  yet  remains  untold.  With  some,  per- 
ner  in  which  you  live,  the  servants  you  haps,  an  avowal  of  it  may  draw  upon  me 
keep,  the  style  you  maintain  ;  this  can-  an  imputation  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  but,  if 
not  be  done  for  five  times,  the  amount  I  know  myself,  gratitude  is  paramount 
you  have  returned.  What  other  re-  with  me  to  either  of  those  passions ;  and 
sources  have  you  ?”  all  liberal  spirits,  I  trust,  will  excuse  the 

“  Sir,”  said  Home  Tooke,  “  I  have,  as  apparent  boast.  Let  me  therefore  declare, 
I  have  said,  only  two  hundred  pounds  a-  wthout  equivocation  or  disguise,  that  the 
year ;  whatever  else  I  get,  I  beg,  borron’,  chief  and  dearest  comfort  remaining  to 
or  steal ;  and  it  is  a  perfect  matter  of  in-  me  in  this  life,  is  the  proud  consciousness 
difference  to  me  to  which  of  those  three  that  I  am  honoured  by  the  patronage  of 
sources  you  attribute  my  surplus  income.”  my  beloved  Monarch.  Even  ftrom  my 
And  thus  ended  the  examination.  earliest  arrival  in  these  realms,  where 

George  the  Fourth  now  reigns  In  peace 
Had  these  Reminiscence  obtained  ^nd  glory,  it  was  my  enviable  fortune  to 
“  the  puff  direct”  in  print  before  be  distinguished  by  the  Royal  favour ; 
Macklin,  our  Author’s  countryman,  and  the  humble  individual,  who.  In  1787, 
wrote  hia  celebrated  comedy,  the  was  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
chance  we  think  is,  that  in  place  of  still  remembered  in  1825  by  the  Kino! 
a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman  would  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  mentioning 
hairn  hod  fhn  hnnniir  of  sittinCT  for  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  on 
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the  1st  of  January,  1822,  and  I  fiiooeroly 
trust  there  will  not  apjicar  any  improprie¬ 
ty  in  my  doing  so,  since  it  records  a  trait 
of  gracious  goodness  and  consideration  in 


and  Mated  herself  between  tltc  kettle 
drums.  The  King  was  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
between  the  Princess  Esta-hazy  and  the 
CountessJLieven,  and  though  the  orchestra 


His  Majesty,  which,  although  but  one  of  was  at  a  distance,  His  Majesty’s  quick  eve 
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hundreds,  is  but  little  known,  and  richly  in  a  moment  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little 

deserves  to  be  universally  so.  intruder. 

On  that  evening,  the  King  gave  a  splen-  “  Who  is  that  beautiful  little  child  ?” 

did  party  at  the  Pavilion,  and  His  Ma*  said  the  King.  “  Who  brought  her  here  ?” 

jesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  command  and  immediately  walked  to  poor  Julia, 

my  attendance  to  hear  a  concert  perform-  and  asked  her  Who  she  was. 

cd  by  his  own  fine  band.  His  Majesty  “  I  belong  to  if,”  said  Julio, 

did  me  the  honour  to  seat  himself  beside  «  And  who  the  deuce  is  K  V'  said  His 

roc,  and  ask  me  how  I  liked  the  music  Majesty. 

which  I  had  that  day  heard  in  the  chapel,  *  l  was  seated  quite  at  the  farther  end 
amongst  which,  to  my  surprise,  had  bron  of  the  room,  conversing  with  Sir  William 
introduced  the  Chacoone  of  Jomelli,  per-  Keppell,  and  the  moment  1  saw  what 
formed  in  the  “  Castle  Spectre,”  but  was  going  on,  I  requested  Sir  William 
which  since  has  been  called  the  Sanctus  to  go  to  the  King,  and  say  that  the  child 
of  Jomelli,  and  is  now  used  in  all  the  ca-  belonged  to  me,  which  he  with  great 
thcdrals  and  churches  in  England  and  the  good  nature  did. 

Continent,  under  that  title.  His  Majesty  His  Majesty  kissed  poor  little  Julia  ; 
was  all  kindness  and  condescc^on  in  his  and  taking  her  into  his  arms,  threw  her 
manner  towards  me ;  but  his  kindness  over  his  shoulder,  and  carried  her  across 
and  condescension  did  not  stop  there.  the  room  to  me,  and  placed  her  in  a 
1  had  taken  with  me  to  Brighton  that  chair  by  my  side,  saying,  with  the  great- 
year  a  god-daughter  of  mine,  Julia  Wal-  est  condescension,  «  Why  did  you  leave 
ters,  whom  I  have  adopted,  and  whose  the  child  in  the  cold  ?  Why  not  bring  her 
mother  has  been,  for  years,  my  house-  into  the  room  ?  If  she  be  fond  of  music, 
keeper  and  watchful  attendant  during  my  bring  her  here  whenever  you  like.” 
many  severe  Ulnesses.  This  little  girl.  This  act  of  kindness,  consideration, 
at  five  years  old,  performed  the  part  of  and  goodness,  was  duly  appreciated  by 
the  Child,  in  the  opc^  of  “  L’Agn^”  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  by  me  will  be 
under  the  name  of  Signora  Julia.  Am-  ever  remembered  with  the  most  respect- 
bnogetti  was  so  struck  with  my  little  |7ro-  ful  gratitude.  On  the  following  evening, 
that  he  begged  1  would  let  her  when  I  again  had  the  honour  of  a  com- 
play  the  character,  which  she  did  with  mand  to  the  palace.  His  Majesty  was 
grace  and  intelligence  far  beyond  her  pleased  to  inquire  after  my  pretty  Httle 
years.  This  chUd  asked  me  to  procure  girf,  My  friend,  Prince  Hoarc,  who  was 
her  a  sight  of  the  Ring,  and  fixed  upon  at  Brighton  at  the  time,  wrote  a  few  lines 
the  evening  in  question  to  press  |hcr  re-  on  the  incident, 
quest,  when  she  might  behold  him  in  the 

midst  of  his  Court,  surrounded  by  all  that  'But  the  lines  are  not  worthy  of 
u'as  brilliant  in  the  land,  and  in  a  palace  place  here.  This  silly  anecdote  re- 
whose  splendour,  when  illuminated,  ri-  minds  us  of  a  little  song,  which  we 
vailed  the  magnificence  described  in  the  have  often  heard  poor  Berry,  that 
“  Arabian  Nights*  wayward  child  of  Nature,  sing  in 

I  told  my  morthy  fnfnd  Kramer,  Uie  theatre.  If  Kelly  composed  the 
oToellent  master  and  leader  of  His  Ma.  omitted  it  in  his  ca- 

jesty  s, .mate  band,  the  earnest  desu,  of  talogue:  but  “the  burden  of  the 
little  Julia,  and  inevailed  upon  him  to  ad-  i  ihat 

mit  her  bilnd  the  organ,  with  a  atrict  “  ‘j***}-* 

injnncUon  not  to  let  hlrsclf  be  seen ;  but  ?  ^ 

female  curiosity,  even  in  one  so  young,  being  asked  what  the  Prince  8 
prevailed,  and  after  the  first  act  of  the  ^cre,  in  which  he  was  so  much  ^ 
concertt  when  the  performers  retired  to  Doured,  replied,  **  He  smacked  his 
take  some  refreshment,  Julia  crept  whip  at  me,  and  said.  You  lazy  young 

ftom  her  hiding.place  behind  the  organ,  rascal,  get  out  of  my  way 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON.  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  those  in 

The  Clarendon  Papers,  illustrative  of  England,  by  Oeorge  S}>cnce,  Esq.  of  Eiii. 
the  inivatc  and  political  history  of  Ire-  colnVInn,  will  s|>ecdily  Ijc  published, 
land  during  the  years  1675  to  1700.  by  Mr  Henry  Haliam  has  in  the  press,  the 
Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  Constitutional  History  of  England,  from 
and  Reports  of  Del)ates  in  the  House  of  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death 
t'ommons  during  the  interregnum,  from  ofGeorgell. ;  in  2  vols.  4ta 
the  year  1656  to  1659,  are  printing,  from  A  complete  Collection  of  Memoirs  re- 
the  original  manuscripts  in  the  possession  lating  to  the  History  of  Great  llritain, 
of  William  Upcott,  of  the  London  Insii-  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  is  announ- 
tution  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes.  ced  for  publication  by  a  Literary  Society. 

A  Romance,  by  Ann  lladcliife,  author  Papers  and  Collections  of  Sir  Robert 
of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  is  nearly  Wilmot,  Bart.,  sometime  Secretary  to 
ready  for  |iublication.  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  are 

A  New  Work,  by  one  of  the  authors  printing,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  is  in  the  press.  A  new  edition  of  the  Political  History 
The  author  of  To-Day  in  Ireland  has  of  India,  with  an  additional  chapter  on 
in  the  piess,  Yesterday  in  Ireland,  a  series  the  present  state  of  India,  by  Sir  John 
of  Tales.  Malcolm,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Doaden  will  sliortly  publish  Me-  A  work  is  in  the  press,  entitled  the  In- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons,  from  fluence  of  Interest  and  i’rejudicc  upon 
authentic  documents.  Proceedings  in  i*arliament  stated,  and 

The  Free  Sjieaker,  a  new  series  of  Es-  illustrated  by  what  has  been  done  in  mat- 
^ys  on  Men  and  Manners,  is  announced,  ters  relative  to  Education— Religion— -the 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans-  Poor— the  Corn  Laws— Joint  Stock  Com- 
|)ach,  written  by  herself,  are  nearly  panics — the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank- 
ready.  iiig  Companies— and  Taxes. 

A  Third  Series  of  Highways  and  By-  Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in 
Ways,  and  a  second  volume  of  Memoirs  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  extend- 
aud  Recollections  of  Count  Segur,  arepre-  ing  across  the  Great  Desert,  to  the  tenth 
paring  for  publication.  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  and  from 

There  are  in  the  press.  Memoirs  illus-  Kouha  in  Bornou,  to  Sockatoo,  the  ca- 
trative  of  the  History  of  Europe  during  pital  of  the  Soudan  Empire;  by  Major 
the  last  Twenty-five  Years,  by  a  distin-  Dixon  Denham,  of  his  Majesty’s  seven- 
guished  political  character.  teenth  regiment  of  foot.  Captain  Hugh 

A  new  work  is  announced,  by  the  au-  Clapjjerton,  of  the  Royal  Navy  (the  sur- 
thor  of  Doblado’s  Letters  from  S;jain.  vivors  of  the  expedition,)  and  the  late  Dr 
The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Oudney,  will  speedily  be  published,  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis,  being  one  volume  4to. 

the  conclusion  of  that  work,  will  be  short-  Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to 
ly  published.  complete  the  survey  of  the  Western  Coast 

A  Treatise  on  Education,  hy  Madame  of  New  Holland,  between  the  years  181? 
Campan,  is  announced,  in  one  volume  and  1722,  are  announced  for  luiblication, 
small  8vo.  Philip  Parker  King,  ILN.,  commander 

A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary  on  of  the  expedition, 
the  plan  of  Schrevelius,  and  designed  1  ravels  in  the  Hedjaz,  by  the  late  John 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools  and  begin-  Lewis  Burckhardt,  are  preparing  for  pub- 
ners  in  that  language,  is  in  the  press,  Ikatjon. 

by  the  Rev.  John  Groves.  Proceedings  of  the  ExpcdiUon  de- 

Mr  Murray  has  in  the  press  the  Con-  siiatched  by  his  M^esty’s  Government  to 
way  Papers,  from  the  collection  of  the  explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  1821  and  1822  ;  comprehending  an  ac- 

A  revised  edUion  of  the  Memoirs  of  count  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica ;  of  the 
the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  ancient  cities  composing  the  PenUjwhs, 
Utrecht  to  the  Death  of  the  Regent  Duke  and  other  various,  exbting  remains  ;  by 
of  Orleans,  by  Lord  John  Russel,  is  nearly  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  It  N.,  and  H. 
ready.  'V.  Beechey,  Esq.,  are  nearly  ready  for 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  the  press. 

I.air»iin/i  liistitutionsof  Modern  There  is  announced  a  work  cntitied 
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MikUim  Disrovcry,  (First  Series,  Voynges 
for  tlie  Discovciy  of  a  North-West  Pas¬ 
sage,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  present 
the  public  with  a  cheap  but  elegant  edi-. 
tion  of  the  accounts  of  the  great  discover, 
ics  made  in  consequence  of  the  voyages 
and  travels  which  have  of  late  years  been 
undertaken,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  Government. — No.  I.  will 
contain  Captain  Ross's  Voyage,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry's  V^oyage,  Part  First;  to  be 
continued  monthly. 

An  Appendix  to  Captain  Parry’s  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Disco¬ 
very  of  a  North-West  Passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  announced. 

'Fhe  Mission  from  Bengal  to  Siam,  and 
to  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China, 
never  before  visited  by  any  European,  in 
the  years  1821-22;  by  George  Finlaison, 
Esq.  w'th  an  Introduction,  and  Memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
F.R.S.,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Anne  Boleyn,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by 
the  Re^^  H.  H.  Milman,  is  printing  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

I'he  second  volume  of  Southey’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  ('harlcs  Butler  announces  the  Life 
of  Erasmus,  with  Historical  Remarks  on 
the  State  of  Literature  between  the  10th 
and  1  flth  centuries. 

The  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  from  ori¬ 
ginal  documents,  is  printing  uniformly 
with  Mr  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Exetrpta  flratorica,  or  Selections  from 
the  Greek  Orators,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Universities,  are  in  the  press. 

Scenes  and  Characters  from  Froissart, 
will  shortly  be  published,  in  4  vols.  fscap. 
Svo. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri,  with  an  Analytical  Comment,  by 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  is  announced,  in  6  vols. 
Svo.  This  comment,  which  may  be  call¬ 
ed  an  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Dante, 
lays  open  secrets  yet  unrevealed  respecting 
the  true  signification,  the  origin,  and  the 
progress  of  the  poem,  so  that  no  material 
passage  of  it  will  longer  remain  doubtful, 
cither  as  to  the  literal  or  allegorical  sense. 
The  first  volume  will  be  published  in 
January. 

An  Italian  Grammar,  by  Ferdinand 
Ciciloni,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  fourth  volume  (Mr  W.  S.  Rose’s 
translation)  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto  will  shortly  be  published. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  by  Dr  Richard  Whateley, 
are  in  the  press. 

Mr  II.  Lytton  Bulwer's  work  on 
Greece  will  ap|x*ar  early  in  Dcceml>er, 
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entitled  an  Autumn  in  Greece  in  the  year 
1824,  comprising  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ter,  customs,  and  scenery  of  the  country, 
with  a  view^  of  its  present  critical  state,  in 
Letters  addressed  to  Charles  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  Esq.  . 

The  New  Translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  original  Hebrew'  text  only.  Part  IV., 
by  John  Bellamy,  w'ill  be  published  in 
December. 

The  History  of  Lymington  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine¬ 
ral  productions,  &c.  Ac.,  by  David  Gar- 
row,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  is 
nearly  ready. 

A  work  of  intense  interest,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  under  the  title  of  'I'hc  Reign  of 
Terror,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  It 
contains  a  collection  of  authentic  narra¬ 
tives  by  eye-witnesses,  of  the  horrors 
committed  by  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  under  Marat  and  Robes¬ 
pierre,  and  is  interspersed  with  biographi¬ 
cal  notices  of  prominent  characters  and 
curious  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  a  period 
without  its  parallel  in  history. 

A  Translation  of  La  Secchia  Rapita, 
or  the  Rape  of  tHe  Bucket ;  an  Heroic- 
Comical  Poem,  in  Tw'clvc  Cantos,  from 
the  Italian  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  with 
Notes,  by  James  Atkinson,  Esq.,  is  in 
the  press,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Airs  Bray,  late  Mrs  Charles  Stotbard, 
Author  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy,  Brit¬ 
tany,  &c.  &c.,  has  an  Historical  Romance 
in  the  press,  entitled  De  Foix ;  or, 
Sketches  of  the  Afanners  and  Customs  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century’,  in  3  vols. 

Dr  A.  T.  Thompson  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  New  and  Correcteil 
Edition  of  the  London  Dispensatory,  in 
one  large  volume,  8vo. 

Dr  Kelly,  Alathcmatical  Examiner  at 
the  Trinity-House,  is  engaged  in  mo¬ 
dernizing  the  Shipmasters’  Assistant  and 
Owners*  Manual,  originally  compiled  by 
Daniel  Steel,  Esq. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Kirby 
and  Spence’s  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  an¬ 
nounce  a  New  Series  of  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view  ;  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next. 

Early  in  December  will  be  published, 
Stories  for  the  Christmas  Week,  in  2  vols. 

The  son  of  the  late  Mr  Butler,  whose 
publications  for  young  persons  are  so  well 
known,  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled 
the  Geography  of  the  Globe,  adapted  for 
senior  Pupils  in  Schools,  and  for  the  use 
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of  l*rivalc  Families.  Mr  Butler  is  also 
printing  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  l.nle 
Father. 

Mr  Pugin’s  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  engraved  by  J.  and  H.  Le 
Keux,  will  l)e  completed  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  first  gentleman  has  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  that  part  of  France,  with  a 
large  collection  of  drawings,  memorandas, 
documents,  and  casts  from  various  build- 
ings.  From  such  materials  the  antiquary 
and  architect  may  fairly  calculate  on  ae- 
curate  and  satisfactory  illustrations  of 
history.  No.  2.  of  the  work  will  apjKar 
in  February  next 

The  patrons  and  admirers  of  historical 
painting  w'ill  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
(icorge  Jones,  R.A.,  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  enriching  his  portfolio 
as  he  passed  through  each  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  countries.  The  public  may,  there¬ 
fore,  look  forward  to  many  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions  from  the  faithful  pencil  of  this 
justly-esteemed  artist. 

Domestic  Preacher;  or.  Short  Dis¬ 
courses  from  the  MSS.  of  some  Eminent 
Ministers.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Hints  for  Ministers  and  Churches.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Jane  Taylor. 
By  her  Brother,  Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  jun. 

2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr  John 
Owen.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D., 
Author  of  “  Selections  from  Leighton’s 
Works.”  2  vols.  18mo. 

Dr  Ayrc  has  in  the  press  a  Treatise  on 
Dropsy.  . 

Mr  Pettigrew,  Librarian  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  announces  for  publication  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
His  Royal  Highness’s  Library,  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices  of  the  most  eminent 
Printers,  Editors,  Engravers,  &c. 

Vol.  VI.  of  Baron  de  Humboldt’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Colombia 
will  speedily  be  published. 

A  Verie  Translation  of  Kloiwtock’s 
Messiah  is  announced. 

A  Key  to  the  Italian  Language  and 
Conversation,  by  Marconi,  will  speedily 
be  published. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ellis  has  in  the  press  a 
Narrative  of  a  Tour,  by  a. party  of  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  w'ork  on  Domestic  Architecturc,'cn- 
titled  “  Half-a-dozen  Hints  on  the  Pic¬ 
turesque,”  is  annoanced  for  publication, 
to  contain  nine  Designs  for  Gate  Lodges, 
Gamekee|)er8’  Cottages,  &c. 

Madame  Mara  is  said  to  be  preparing 
her  Memoirs  for  the  press. 

Vie^vs  in  Stratford-upon-.\von,  illus- 
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trative  of  the  Life  of  ShaksjK.‘nrc,  are  an- 
iiounctHl. 

'I’hcre  are  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
the  J.ives  of  the  Architects,  translated  l»v 
Mrs  Edward  Cresy,  from  the  Italian  of 
Miiiziu. 

Burke’s  General  and  Heraldic  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  1826,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

A  Collection  of  German  Tales  from 
Hoflman,  Richter,  Schiller,  and  Koriicr, 
is  in  the  press. 

A  Translation  of  Baron  Charles  Du- 
pin’s  Lectures  on  .Mathematics,  delivered 
last  winter  to  the  .\rtizans  of  I’aris,  is 
j)reparing  for  the  press. 

A  Translation  of  Boetius  de  ('onsola- 
tione  Philosophise,  princi|)ally  iti  the 
hand-writing  of  Queen  ICli/abctli,  i.s  said 
to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
State- Pa  [XT  Office. 

The  Rev.  C.  Anderson  will  shortly 
publish  a  work  called  The  Constitution 
of  the  Human  Family.” 

A  School  Edition  of  the  History  of 
Scotland  will  speedily  be  published,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Stewart. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

7'he  Geography  of  the  Globe,  adapted 
for  Senior  Pupils,  Schools,  &c.  By  John 
Olding  Butler,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  are  announced  for  publication. 

Etymons  of  English  Words,  unifmnly 
printed  with  Todd’s  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Mr  J.  H.  Wiflen  will  shortly  publish  an 
illustrated  edition  of  his  'I'ranslation  ot' 
Tasso,  in  3  vols.  demy  8v'o.  'The  Kn- 
gravings  will  be  executed  from  Dewgus 
by  Haytcr  and  Corliould,  by  'Thompson 
and  W  illiams. 

Dr  Southey  has  in  the  press  “  Dia¬ 
logues  on  Various  Subjects.” 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr  Hope’s  Ana.s. 
tasius  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Modern  Greek, 
is  in  tbe  press.  < 

An  important  work,  entitled  “  Mexi¬ 
can  Memoirs,”  is  announced,  the  |Hirport 
of  which  is  to  afttird  an  authentic’  Histo-* 
ry  of  Mexico,  and  a  circumsiaritinl  ac¬ 
count  of  every  thing  connected  with  that 
country. 

.New  editions  of  Campbell's  Specimens 
of  the  British  Poets,  Holland’s  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Works  of  Lord 
Byron,  arc  in  the  press. 

I’he  History  of  the  Assassins,  from  Ori¬ 
ental  Authorities,  is  announced  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

A  New  Annual  Work,  entitled  “  The 
Miscellanies  of  Literature  for  1826; 
containing  Unique  Selections  irom  the 


Ill  U6t  iin[>orlant  works  published  in  169^ 
will  be  rciidy  for  publication  early  in  Ja¬ 
nuary. 

The  Naval  Sketch-Book ;  or  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Alloat  and  Ashore,  by  an  Officer  of 
rank,  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

Beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine,  Part  I,, 
eoritaiiiinjj  Twelve  Plates.  To  be  com¬ 
pleted  ill  Two  Parts,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  Landsca|)es,  by  Claude  ;  with  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  the  Life  of 
this  great  Landsca|)e-painter. 

Mr  M.  T.  Sadler  is  prejiaring  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  the 
Poor-Laws,  in  answer  to  their  Impugn- 
ers,  Mr  Malthas,  Dr  Chalmers,  and 
others,  together  with  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  as  w’ell  as  for  bettering  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes:  to  which  will  be  added,  an  Essay 
on  Population,  in  disproof  of  tbc  super- 
fecundity  of  the  human  race,  and  estab¬ 
lishing,  by  induction,  a  contrary  theory. 

The  first,  or  winter  edition,  of  that  very 
useful  publication,  Boyle’s  Court  Guide, 
by  means  of  which  the  stranger  can  aU 
ways  find,  by  alphabetical  reference,  the 
residence  of  any  person  in  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  rank,  fashion,  professional  respect¬ 
ability,  and  genteel  life,  w  ill  shortly  be 
ready  for  delivery. 

Air  J.  H.  Druery  has  in  the  press,  and 
w  ill  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  in  a  post  octavo  volume,  illustra¬ 
ted  with  plates,  an  Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Description  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
in  Norkfolk,  including  the  Sixteen  Pa¬ 
rishes  and  Hamlets  of  the  Half-hundred 
of  Lothingland,  in  Suffolk.  The  Descent 
of  the  Stafford  Barony,  and  a  complete 
Pedigree  of  the  Jerninghams,  with  other 
C^nealogical  Notices  of  Families  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  will  be  given  ;  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  Churches,  Monaste¬ 
ries,  Heraldic  and  Monumental  Remains. 

The  Author  of  “  Warreniana”  has  in 
the  press  a  Series  of  Tales  for  Winter 
Evenings,  under  the  title  of  November 
Nights. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  different 
Institutions  for  the  Assurance  of  Lives, 
in  which  every  question  that  can  interest 
the  Assurer  is  discussed,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
M.A.,P.R.S,  London  and  Edinburgh.  It 


will  contain  extensive  Tables  of  the  Rates 
charged  at  all  the  Offices,  as  w  ell  as  of 
the  Profit  made  by  each  at  various  ages, 
together  with  some  new  Tables  of  the 
Rates  of  Mortality. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works 
of  Shakspeare,  with  numerous  Flngrav- 
ings,  w'ill  appear  early  in  January.  The 
Notes,  original  and  selected,  are  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  F.S.A. :  they  confirm  all  the  in¬ 
formation  of  preceding  commentators, 
condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Poet,  with  a  Critique  on  his 
Writings,  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Dr 
Symmons,  the  vindicator  of  Milton. 

EDINBURGH. 

On  the  25th  of  January  next  will  l)c 
published,  in  3  vols.  post  Svo.  Wood- 
stock,  a  Tale  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Waverley,”  &c. 

A  new  Periodical  Work  is  announced, 
under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Theolo¬ 
gical  Magazine.  No.  1.  to  ai>pcar  in 
January  next. 

A  Second  Edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence.  By  George  Tail,  Esq., 
Advocate. 

Prospectus  of  a  Course  of  Moral  In¬ 
quiry.  By  John  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  I  volume  8vo. 

The  Expiation ;  by  the  Autlior  of 
“  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,” 
&c.  1  volume  ix>st  Svo. 

The  Omen ;  elegantly  printed  in  a 
pocket  volume. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gillespie,  Minister  of  Kells.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Maegowan,  Minister  of  Dairy. 
Svo. 

Martyoufle,  a  Tragedy.  By  Thomas 
Aird,  ^q.  Svo. 

Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  by  Andrew  Halliday, 
M.D. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Grave,  and  other 
poems,  by  Robert  Blair  ;  as  collected  by 
Dr  Robert  Anderson,  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  life  of  the  Author,  is  in  the  press,  and 
mil  be  ready  for  puUication  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
the  Year  1S25.  1  volume  Svo. 
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,  MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AOKICULTURE. 

An  EncyIo|)acdia  of  Agriculture  ;  com¬ 
prising  the  theory  and  practice  ofjthc  va¬ 
luation,  transfer,  laying  out,  improve¬ 
ment,  and  management  of  Landed  Pro- 
|wty  ;  and  the  cultivation  and  economy 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  Agriculture.  By  .1.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
8vo.  With  800  Engravings  on  wood. 
i.*.2,.10s. 

ANNUAL  WORKS. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  llB2G.  12mo.  9s. 
Forget-  Me-Not ;  a  Christmas  Present, 
or  New  Year’s  Gift  for  1826.  18mo. 

12s. 

The  Amulet ;  or,  Christian  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Rembrancer  for  1826.  l8mo.  12s. 

The  Sporting  Almanack,  and  Olympic 
Ephemeris  for  1826.  3s. 

The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or.  Cabinet  of 
Poetry  and  Romance  for  1826.  18mo. 

12s. 

Friendship’s  OfTering  for  1826.  18mo. 
12s. 

Kitchener’s  Housekeeper’s  Ledger  for 
1826.  3s. 

Almanach  de  Gotha  pour  I’annce  1826. 
7s. 

Almanach  dcs  Dames  pour  1826.  9s. 

BIOORAPIIV. 

Reminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly,  of  the 
King’s  Theatre,  and  Theatre-Royal  Dru- 
ry-lane.  Abroad  and  at  Home.  2  vois. 
8vo.  X.  ImSs. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis. 
Written  by  Herself.  Vols.  V.  and  VI, 
16s.;  French,  Hs. 

The  Life  of  Paul  Jones.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

William  Tell :  a  Drama.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Schiller.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Plays  of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish 
Comedian.  8vo.  9s. 

John  Baliol ;  a  Drama.  By  W.  Ten¬ 
nant,  Esq.  8vo.  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Universal  Preceptor.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  Blair.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition.  58. 

Letters  on  Entomology  :  for  the  use  of 
young  persons.  12mo.  5s. 

Heberdcii’s  Translation  of  Cicero’s  let¬ 
ters  to  Atticus.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.lt»6s. 

Kenrick’s  Exercises  to  Zumnt’s  Latin 
Grammar.  8vo.  5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Book-keeping:  con¬ 


sisting  of  Twelve  short  Rules  for  kcepiii  ; 
Merchants’  Accounts  by  Double  Entry. 
By  Richard  Roc.  3s.  6d. 

Scheveighoeuser’s  Lexicon  Hcrodoteum. 
8vo.  11^ 

Viger's  Treatise  on  Greek  Accents. 
12mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Rowsc’s  Outlines  of  English  History. 
12mo.  5s. 

A  Manual  of  the  System  of  Instruction 
pursued  at  the  Infant  School,  Meadow- 
Street,  Bristol :  illustrated  by  appropriate 
Engravings.  Fourth  Edition,  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged.  By  D.  G.  Goyder.  12mo. 
5s. 

The  Analytical  part  of  Principia  He- 
braica,  with  intro<luctory  Lessons.  By  * 
T.  Keyworth.  8s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Woolnoth’s  Ancient  Castles.  2  vols. 
8va  £.5 ;  4to.  £.7ii8s. 

Venus  and  Cupid:  (laintcd  by  R.  Wes- 
tall,  Esq.  R.A.  Engraved  by  George 
Killaway.  Prints,  is;  proofs,  7s.  6d. 

Gems  of  Art.  Part  6 ;  containing  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  celebrated  Correg¬ 
gio  of  Christ  in  the  Garden— Jael  and 
Sisera,  by  James  Northecote,  R.A.  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy— 
the  Milk  Girl,  by  Gainsborough,  in  the 
collection  of  George  Philips,  Esq.  M.P. 
—Mr  Morant’s  Vendervcide  of  a  Gale  at 
Sea— and  a  Canal  Scene  by  Miami  ight, 
by  Vanderneer ;  completing  the  first  vo¬ 
lume.  £.1.;  proofs,  £.l«' lOs  ;  India- 
paper  proofs,  £.  i  d  1  Ss. 

The  School  of  Athens,  executed  in  imi¬ 
tative  Cameo,  as  a  Companion  to  the  Last 
Supper.  10s,  fid.  plain  ;  T.lnls.  shaded. 

Love  at  First  Sight— Married  To-mor¬ 
row— the  Glow-worm,  and  the  Frosty 
Morning.  The  above  painted  by  W.  M. 
Sharp,  Esq.,  and  engraved  by  Turner, 
Ward,  jun.,  and  Dawes,  Ac.  Prints, 
7s.  6d. ;  proofs,  15s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  du¬ 
ring  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  Dangcau. 

2  vols.  Svo.  £.l<f8s.;  and  in  French, 
£.1 II  8s. 

Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England  : 
in  easy  Ryhmc.  By  the  Hev.  E.  Bute  her ; 
with  an  Engraving  of  each  King.  ‘Js. 

LAW'. 

Stranger’s  Elements  of  Hindu  Law. 

2  vols.  royal  Svo.  £.liil  5s. 

medicine. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lan  - 
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Cil'birc,  on  Ihe  present  State  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  IVofession.  lly  'J'hotiiaS  Turner.  Is, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Hvo.  No.  I.  6s. 

Relics  of  Antiquity.  4s. 

The  Dulles  of  a  Lady's  Maid.  Fscap. 
8vo.  7s. 

Uudolphi's  Physiology.  Translated  by 
Stow.  Vol  1.  8vo.  10s. 

The  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  :  or,  the  M.ister-Key  of  Futurity, 
and  Guide  to  Ancient  Mysteries.  Svo. 
Jlluls. 

A  new  edition  of  Anderson's  London 
Commercial  Dictionary  and  General  Sea- 
lH)rt  Gazetteer ;  with  the  Duties  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Kxcisc ;  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  one  large  volume  8vo. 

TyiK)graphia  :  or.  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  ;  with  Practical  Directions  for 
(’onducling  every  Department  in  an  Of¬ 
fice  :  also  a  description  of  Stereotype  and 
l^ithographv.  By  T.  C.  Hansard.  8vo. 
i:.3..3s. 

The  Art  of  Rearing  Silk- worms.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  work  of  Count  DandtHo. 
Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

.^^athematics  for  Practical  Men  :  lieing 
n  Common-place  Book  of  Principles, 
Theorems,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  various 
dejxirtmcnts  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathe¬ 
matics.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D. 
8vo.  1 4s. 

Fast- India  Company's  Records,  found¬ 
ed  on  Official  Documents,  shewing  a 
view  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the 
Pritish  Possessions  in  India,  as  to  their 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  Debts,  Assets, 

Trade,  and  Navigation.  By  Cesar  Mo¬ 
reau,  French  Vice-Consul  in  London. 
JL*  1  ir  Is. 

Laconics  ;  or,  the  Best  Words  of  the 

Best  Authors.  Part  2.  With  Portraits 

of  Butler,  Steele,  Shaftesbury,  Lavater, 
Shenstone,  &c.  ISmo.  ?s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  &C. 

Pandurang  Ilari ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hin¬ 
doo.  3  vols.  12mo.  jC.  Iit4s. 

Gratitude,  and  other  Tales.  By  H.  R. 
Mosse.  3  vols.  12ino.  18s. 

Highest  Castle  and  l-.ow’cst  Cave.  3 
vols.  12ma  18s. 

Ansdmo  ;  a  Tale  of  Italy.  By  A.  Vies- 
seux.  2  vols.  16s. 

Montville ;  or  the  Dark  Heir  of  the 
Castle-  3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d. 

The  Magic  Ring ;  a  Romance,  from  the 
German  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque.  3  vols.  12ino.  XMnls. 

Philip  Colville;  or,  a  Covenanter’s 
Story.  12mo.  6.s. 


2cw  Pulllcttfions.  QDcc. 

POETRV. 

Blessings  of  Friendship  ;  and  other 
Poems.  5s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

Foreign  Mining  Companies  ;  a  general 
Guide  to  the  CoiTi|)anies  formed  for  Work¬ 
ing  Foreign  Mines.  By  E.  English.  8vo. 
3s. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

Huie’s  Family  Ilymn-Book.  3s. 

-  Wardlaw’s  Sermons;  occasiontd  by 
Brougham’s  Inaugural  Discourse.  8vo. 
3s. 

Massillon's  Conferences.  Translated  by 
Boylau.  Vol.  1.  Svo.  £.li.4s. 

Wesley  ana.  I8mo.  6s. 

Benson's  Sermons.  Part  4.  8vo.  6s. 
The  Prophets  and  Apostles  Compared. 
Crown  8vo.  4s. 

llodstm's  Sermons.  l?mo.  7.<. 
Cottage  Comforts.  By  Mrs  Hewlett. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Holy  Inquisition  :  being  an  His¬ 
torical  Statement  of  the  Origin,  Progress, 
Decline,  and  Fall,  of  that  Infamous  Tri¬ 
bunal  ;  with  an  account  of  its  Laws  and 
Institutions,  Jesuitical  Examinations, 
excruciating  I’ortures,  and  heartless  De¬ 
crees.  lu  ])arts.  3s.  each. 

A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gos|>cl  of  St. 
Luke.  By  Dr  F.  Schleicrmachcr.  8vo. 
13s. 

The  Works  of  .Tames  Arminius,  D.D., 
Translated  from  the  Latin.  By  James 
Nicholas.  8vo.  16s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
relative  to  the  Apocrj'p^^U 

Administration  on  the  Continent.  With 
an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  and 
Observations  on  the  Cambridge  Remarks. 

By  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Patrons  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  proposed  New 
Regulations  re.specting  the  Study  of  Mid- 
W’ifen’.  By  John  Thatcher,  M.D.,  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Midwifery,  &c. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  ot 
the  Science.  By  J.'R.  McCulloch,  EJ^q* 
Svo.  1 2s. 

A  New  Edition  of  Paxton's  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  collected 
and  enlarged.  In  3  vols.  Svo.  With  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author,  and  Map  of  Palestine. 
£.1-168. 

A  New  Edition  (the  third)  of 
General  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Cha¬ 
racter,  Manners,  and  Present  State  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  with  details  o 
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the  Military  Services  of  the  Highland 
llegiments.  2  vols.  8vo.  i.*.lti8s. 

A  New  Edition  (the  fourth)  of  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Leases,  hy  llolk'rt  Bell,  Esq. 
Advocate,  enlarged  and  improved,  hy 
AVilliam  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.  2  vols. 
Hvo. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Francis 
Jeffrey*  Ksq.  at  the  late  public  dinner  to 
Joseph  Hume,  Ksq.  M.l*.  on  the  subject 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Combinations  Laws. 
Bd.  (Pub’ished  at  the  request  of  the 
meeting.) 

The  Salraltern  ;  originally  published  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  1  vol.  12mo.  7s. 

Lord  Stairs*  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland,  the  fourth  edition,  with  Com¬ 
mentaries  and  a  Supplement,  by  George 
Brodie,  Elsq.  Advocate.  Part  I.  Bis.  6d. 

The  Juridical  Society’s  Styles.  Vol.  III. 
containing  *'■  Heritable  Rights.”  Third 
Edition.  4to.  £.2iil2iiGd. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  frdm  the  charge  of  Fatalism,  urged 
against  it  in  the  Eighth  Number  of  the 
1‘hrenological  Journal. 

A  I^etter  to  Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  sen. 
regiu-ding  the  establishment  of  a  new  In¬ 
firmary  in  F.dinburgh.  By  Richard  Poole, 
M.n. ' 

The  Works  of  James  the  I.  King  of 
Scotland,  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Historical 
and  Critical  Dissertation  on  his  I.ife  and 
Writings;  also  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  intimate,  connexion  of  the  Scots  Lan¬ 
guage  with  the  otlier  Northern  Dialects, 
and  a  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music; 
the  whole  accompanied  with  Notes,  His¬ 
torical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory,  with 
Portrait.  12mo.  6s. 

Thomson’s  Diary  for  18  26.  4s. 

Outlines  of  a  Greek  Grammar  on  the 

plan  of  the  Latin  Rudiments,  by  Win. 
Steele,  A.M.  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  3s. 
tx)und. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  a  Poem, 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A  New  Edi¬ 
tion  ;  handsomely  printed  by  Ballantyne, 
in  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title-page. 
8s. 

A  System  of  Phrenology,  by  George 
Combe,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Society.  8vo.  Second  Edition. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.  No. 
XXVII.,  w’ith  Engravings.  7s.  fid. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  No.  LXXXV’I.  fis. 

The  Principles  on  which  Man  is  Ac- 
c6untal)le  for  his  Belief ;  or  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  Defended,  in  a  Conver¬ 


sation  occasioned  by  two  ScTiiions  lately 
published,  by  Dr  Wardlaw. 

An  Advice  to  Domestic  Servants,  by  a 
Mistress  of  a  Family.  2d. 

Also— Pasted  on  a  Board,  to  be  hung 
up  in  Kitchens,  a  Manual  of  the  Duties 
of  a  Servant  of  All- Work,  price  6d. ;  or 
on  |>aper,  only  2d. 

An  A|X)logy  for  the  Study  of  l*hrcno- 
logy.  8vo.  Seved,  Is. 

Cases  Decided  on  Ap|>eul  from  the 
Courts  of  Session  and  I'einds,  from  I5lh 
February  to  5th  July  1822.  Beporled 
by  Patrick  Shaw,  Estj.  Vol.  1.  Part  II. 

Statement  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Drawing  Institution,  explan¬ 
atory  of  the  Object  and  General  System 
of  Instruction  to  be  pupoued  in  that  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

This  Statement  is  intendeil  to  guide 
those  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  for  the  situation  of  Masters, 
Assistants,  and  Matron. 

The  Christian  Psalmist;  or  Hymns, 
Selected  and  Original ;  by  James  Mont¬ 
gomery.  With  an  Introductory  E8s.ny. 
12nio.  5s.  bds. —  Royal  24mo.  3s.  Gd. 
bds. —  This  volume  contains  100  Original 
Il^mns  hy  Mr  Montgomery. 

■  I'he  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  “  Christian  t*hilosopher.” 
By  'J'homas  Dick,  Author  of  the  Christian 
Philosopher.  ]2mo.  8s.  boards. 

Owen  on  Spiritual-mindedness.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  hy  'I'homns  Chal¬ 
mers,  n.D.  12mo.  Is.  bd.  boards. 

Henry’s  Communicant’s  Com|)anion  ; 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  4s.  bds. 

Horne's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms;  with  an  Intrt^uctory  Essay,  by 

the  Ucv.  Edward  Irving.  In  3  voli. 
12mo.  12s.  boards. 

Mather's  Essays  to  Do  Good  ;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Andrew  Thom¬ 
son,  D.D.  I2mo.  3s-  G<1.  iKiards. 

Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin;  with  an 

Introductory  Essay  hy  Thomas  Clial- 
mens,  D.D.  I2mo-  3s-  C<b  boards. 

Life  of  St.  Augustine.  18mo.  3s.  Ms. 

The  Gardener  of  Glammis.  18nio. 
Is.  6d.  IhIs. 

Memoir  of  Catharine  Brown,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  By 
Rufus  Anderson,  A.M.  Assistant  SecrcUry 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  A  New  Edition* 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Original 
Papers,  and  Letters  of  her  Brother,  Davfd 
Brown,  ^’ative  Missionary  to  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians.  28.  bds. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Frakce.— of  the  Prm.— The 
'  «onstitutionnel  Frencli  paper  is  loaded 
with  the  reports  of  its  trial,  which,  like 
most  French  trials,  is  insuft'erably  te¬ 
dious.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  law 
<'f  libel  was  altered  in  France  on  the  ad- 
>  ancement  of  M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends 
to  the  Ministry;  that  the  jury  on  of- 
1  cnees  of  the  periodical  press  was  abolislt- 
cd ;  that  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Royale 
were  appointed  to  pronounce  on  the  law 
and  the  fact ;  that  this  court  might  sus- 
]x;nd  or  suppress  a  Journal;  and  that 
they  were  empowered  to  take  into  view 
not  only  jjarticular  articles,  but  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  a  series  of  articles,  as 
the  foundation  of  their  judgment*  The 
charge  against  the  Constitutionnel  is,  that 
t  hirty-four  articles  which  appeared  in  that 
journal,  between  the  2d  May  and  the 
25th  of  July,  have  a  tendency  to  iti^re 
the  religion  of  the  State.  The  Advocate- 
General,  M.  de  Broe,  in  his  argument  to 
prove  the  irreligious  tendency  of  the  Con- 
stiiutionnel,  dwells  very  much  on  the 
c  haracter  given  by  it  to  a  late  publication 
by  the  priests,  called  “  Examination  of 
Conscience.”  This  publication  was  term¬ 
ed,  by  the  Constitutionnel,  obscene,  and 
the  Advocate-General  himself,  in  some 
sort,  admits  the  truth  of  this  character, 
wl>en  he  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priests  under  whose  direction  it  is  disse¬ 
minated,  and  maintains  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  only  for  rural  communes.  “It 
was  originally,”  says  M.  de  Broe,  “  con- 
.  fined  to  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  and  al¬ 
though  it  has  since  extended  its  circula¬ 
tion,  it  has  always  been  confined  to  the 
country.  The  only  argument  in  favour 
of  the  morality  of  this  work,  adduced  by 
the  Advocate-General,  is,  that  it  has 
lieen  in  circulation  twenty-one  years  with¬ 
out  ever  having  had  either  its  piety  or  its 
morality  called  in  question ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  proof  of  the  innocent  ^arac- 
t^  of  the  work  ;  and  one  of  our  cotem¬ 
poraries,  in  noticing  the  subject,  has 
quoted  a  very  revolting  passage  from  a 
work  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Rontan 
Catholic  priests  in  this  country,  and  is  to 
.be  met  with  on  every  book-stall,  the  own¬ 
er  of  which  is  ignorant  of,  or  not  dis¬ 
gusted  with  its  obscenity-  The  Advocate- 
General  concluded  his  argument  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  court  would  sus|)cnd  the 
|Hiblication  of  the  Constitutionnel  for  a 


month  ;  a  very  modest  demand,  ceruinly, 
and  amounting  only  to  annihilation.  The 
court  adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  when 
M.  Dupin,  who  is  counsel  fur  the  editor 
and  proprietors,  will  make  his  reply.  The 
trial  excites  great  interest,  and  no  won¬ 
der,  for  it  is  of  great  im]X)rtance  to 
.France,  since,  if,  os  a  contemporary  jour- 
nalist  observes,  it  ends  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Constitutionnel,  tlic 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  will  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  memorable  triumph  over  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  will  complete  the 
edifice  of  spiritual  tyranny,  of  which  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  law  of  sacri¬ 
lege.”  • 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  finds  it  necessary  to  school  Fer¬ 
dinand  in  pretty  peremptory  terms,  upon 
the  subject  of  South  America.  There  is 
an  important  article  in  the  EioUt^  the 
organ  of  Villele,  which  speaks  very  plain¬ 
ly.  It  tells  Ferdinand  that  Spain  cannot 
conquer  her  ancient  colonies;  that  no 
other  power  will  conquer  them  for  her; 
that  they  will  never  submit  to  her  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  that  their  hostility  cripples  her 
trade,  keeps  up  revolutionary  feelings 
within  her  own  territory,  endangers  the 
colonies  still  attached  to  her,  and  embar¬ 
rasses  all  the  friends  of  legitimacy  in  Eu¬ 
rope, — ^in  short,  without  announcing  it  in 
express  terms,  it  conducts  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  only  rational  course  for 
Spain  to  follow,  is  to  bargain  with  them 
for  some  advantages  as  the  price  of  her 
recognition  of  their  independence.  It  is 
evident  that  France  expects  to  indemnify 
herself  for  the  expense  of  her  nefarious 
crusade  into  the  Piminsulo,  out  of  the 
money  which  Spain  may  get  from 
Americans.  In  this  expectation,  it  is 
pretty  certain  she  will  be  disappointed. 
The  Colonists  will  not  give  her  one  dollar 
.for  the  relinquishment  of  pretensions 
which  they  hold  in  utter  contempt- 

A  Paris  correspondent  assures  as  (says 
.  the  TimeSf)  on  what  be  considers  good 
authority,  that  the  health  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  much  deteriorated 
of  late— that  he  suffers  from  a  scroftUous 
distemper— that  one  of  his  1^  is  in  a 
state  which  causes  gr^t  anxiety,  and  that 
his  immediate  relatives  do  not  now  rely 
upon  him  with  so  much  confidence  as  for¬ 
merly  to  continue  their  august  dynastj^ 
Thus  the  French  have  cause  to  appi'chen 
that  the  “  child  of  miracles,”  as  M. 
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Chateaubriand  called  him,  may  not  live  lo  that  itwas  transmitted  to  Paris  by  express, 
iwolong  the  race  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  his  The  distress  of  the  treasury  had  at  km-th 
premature  decay  may  spoil  many  a  bright  given  alarm  to  the  French  Government, 
anlicipauon,  or  falsify  many  a  rine  pro-  which,  it  seems,  had  made  a  demand  for 
phecy.  But  the^  most  curious  part  of  our  the  payment  ofa  large  proiwtionof  the  1 5 
^mspondem  s  letter  remains  behind,  millions  now  due,  arising  out  of  previous 
The  whole  family  of  the  Bourbons,  as  debts,  and  the  occupation  of  Spain  hy  the 
might  be^pmed ,  are  thrown  into  alarm,  French  troops.  It  is  said  in  the  advices, 
and  the  old  King,  like  a  man  in  panic,  is  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Cubi- 
said  to  have  adopted  the  desperate  reso*  net  of  Paris  was  so  imperative  as  to  leave 
lutmn  of— -(guess,  iwder)--^>f-«ixiarry.  the  Spanish  ministry  no  choice,  but  to 
hfig  againi  and  giving  France  another  compel  it  to  raise  money  at  every  disad- 
chance  for  good  government.  The  illus-  vantage.  The  intercourse  between  Ma« 
triotw  lady  who  is  destined  for  the  honour  drid  and  Paris,  up  to  Monday  night,  had 
of  his  hand  is  stated  to  be  a  Princess  of  been  very  rapid  and  constant ;  and  it  was 
Saxony,  and  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  reixirtcd  in  Paris,  that  a  special  Bnvuy, 
Tuscany.  Though  both  in  the  same  state  upon  the  subject  of  the  clahns  of  France, 
with  respect  to  widowhood,  the  age  of  would  be  sent  to  Madrid  imoK'diatcIy. 
the  Princess  is  very  diflterent  from  that  of  We  have  already  learnt,  that  the  ministry 
her  Intended  husband  ;  she  being,  we  be-  of  Madrid  w'as  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
lieve,  about  30,  and  he  just  68  on  Thurs-  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  dissatis- 
day  last.  The  match  would  thus  resem-  fled  with  various  members  of  his  Council, 
ble,  in  point  of  the  of  the  parties,  but  that  he  did  not  dare,  under  the  pre- 
and  their  prerions  deprivation  of  connubial  sent  circumstances,  to  risk  any  change, 
bliss,  the  viceregal  nuptials  which  have  We  now  find  that  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
lately  spread  so  much  hilarity  over  the  organization  is  the  peremptory  demand 
sister  island ;  the  Viceroy  having  the  ad-  made  by  the  French  Cabinet.  The  let- 
vant^e  of  the  King,  or  the  King  of  the  ters  add,  that  in  case  a  portion  of  the 
Viceroy,  by  only  two  years.  debt  be  not  paid  with  as  little  delay  as 

The  Parisian  Company  for  iron  steam-  possiMe,  the  King  of  France  had  threat- 
boats  launched  its  first  boat  on  the  3th  ened  to  withdraw  his  troops  fi-om  the 
inst.,  which  was  manufactured  in  the  es-  Peninsula.  This  part  of  the  story  we 
tabiishment  of  Messrs  Manly  and  Wilson,  certainly  do  not  believe, 
at  Charenton.  A  great  number  of  spec-  Mad  as  the  idea  seems,  of  Spain  send- 
tators  fVom  Charenton,  the  villages  on  the  ing  more  troops  to  the  Havannab,  it  ap- 
Seine  and  Paris,  were  attracted  by  this  pears  quite  certain  that  an  expedition,  to 
sight.-— Parts  Paper,  consist  of  two  ships,  is  fitting  out  at  Cadiz 

SPAfic.— An  idle  mmour  been  rals-  for  that  purpose, 

cd,  ‘that  the  Holy  AITtes  mean  to  supply  NETn^RLAXDS — The  Jonnial  det 

Spain  with  money,  to  enable  her  to  recover  Deftofr  contains  a  most  cnlightenetl  Ad- 
hcr  American  colonies.  P.xcept  France,  dress,  presented  to  the  King  of  the 
none  of  the  holy  fraternity  have  any  spore  Netherlands  by  the  Catholic  CTergy  of 
Ainds  in  their  cofffers  j  and  France  finds  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  In  re- 
the  domestic  broils  of  Spain  a  sufHcient  commendation  of  those  institutions  for 
load  upon  her  finances,  without  engaging  public  instruction  which  his  Majesty  hat 
in  such  chimerical  projects  as  the  recon-  just  erected,  and  which  the  Archbiaho|» 
quest  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  con-  of  Mechlin,  at  the  head  of  tlie  ulfrantvn. 
trary,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  fane  portion  of  the  Beigic  Church,  had 
that  VHlele’s  prudence  is  alive  to  the  com-  so  pubHdy  denounced  and  condemned, 
merctal  importance  of  the  New  States,  and  **  The  decree  of  the  14th  of  June,  says 
that  Charles  X.  will  probably  be  the  first  this  Address,  “  has  fUMlIled  the  hopes  of 
of  the  great  inonarchs  of  the  eontinent  those  Cathofic  Priests  who  aie  shicerefy 
who  will  acknowledge  their  independence,  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  their  holy 
It  is  confidently  stated  in  Madrid,  that  religion.  Those  of  the  Grand  Duchy  who 
the  Duke  dte  rinftintado  has  found  his  si-  present  thefr  rcspcctftil  homage,  see  In  it 
tuatlon  so  foil  of  difficulties,  that  he  has  a  new  cause  of  prosperity  to  the  CathoHc 
resigned  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Church.”  In  all  dvifhwl  states,**  it 
His  tuccesser  is  reported  to  be  Monsieur  adds,  instruction  spreads  ^  with  asto. 
Labrador,  the  Ambassador  for  Spain  at  nishing  sapidity letters,  science,  and 
the  Court  of  Naples.  This  Mhtisier  has  arts,  become  aece^le  to  ell  classes 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  h«  Iffo  in  the  and  shall  that  ^ich,  by  its  essence,  is 
Cnked  States,  and  attended  the  late  Con-  calculated  to  diffose  the  knowledge  movt 
gress  of  Sovereigns  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  necessary  to  the  human  race  remain  Iw- 
he  is  represented  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  hind  ?  Such  an  ord^  of  ** 

So  confidently  warihis  rumour  dredated,  dently  suhverdre  of  the  spiritual  and 
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temporal  welfare  of  mati.*'  The  whole 
of  the  Address  is  written  in  the  same 
spirit  of  submission  to  Government  and 
respect  for  public  instruction.  The  Quo- 
tidienne  censures  it  as  deficient  in  respect 
for  Episcopal  authority,  and  submission 
to  the  See  of  Rome. 

Hungary. — Accounts  from  Presburg 
state,  that  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in  a 
united  sitting  of  the  Chambers,  had  re* 
solved  to  present  an  Address  to  the  Em* 
)ieror,  in  order  to  acquaint  his  Majesty, 
that  persons  high  in  office,  even  Hunga¬ 
rians,  filling  the  post  of  Royal  Commis* 
sioners,  have  violated  the  Constitution, 
by  the  employment  of  the  military  ftnree, 
and  to  petition  his  Majesty  to  call  these 
persons  to  account,  and  have  them  pu* 
nished  according  to  law,  and  to  annul 
the  Ordinances  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  Constitution.** 

Russia..— A  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  State,  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  allows  all  merchants  who  have 
received  orders  of  knighthood,  either  for 
public  services  or  patriotic  sacrifices,  to 
enter  into  the  class  of  Russian  nobility, 
fn^en  if  they  continue  their  former  profes¬ 
sions. 

Germany.— The  Frankfort  papers  to 
the  19th  instant  contain  a  long  account 
of  the  honours  paid  to  the  celebrated  Ger* 
man  writer,  Goethe,  on  the  extraordinary 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entering  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  Political  integrity  and 
literary  talent  has  seldom  been  thus  com* 
})limented ;  the  Grand  Duke  wrote  Goethe 
a  very  flattering  letter  in  his  own  hand, 
in  w’hich  he  acknowledged  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  his  services,  and  accom¬ 
panied  it  w  ith  a  medal  struck  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  on  which  were  busts  of  the  Duke, 
his  contort,  and  his  faithful  minister. 
Other  honours  were  show'ered  on  the  vene* 
ralfie  head  of  Goethe,  and  the  Municipality 
have  conferred  on  him,  his  grandchildren, 
and  their  heirs  for  ever,  the  freedom  of 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Greece.— .Intelligence  lias  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Greece  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  though  it  comes  through  the 
suspicious  channel  of  the  Autirian  Obser, 
t»cr,  still  it  suppUet  a  few  facts,  wliich, 
taken  apart  from  the  comments  that  ac¬ 
company  them,  are  of  some  importance. 
It  appears  that  Ibrahim,  who  has  been 
twenty  times  stated  to  be  abut  in  and  sur¬ 
rounded,  is  making,  leisurely,  expeditioos, 
almost  without  molestation,  to  the  diflTer- 
ent  parts  of  the  Morea.  Fitnn  Tripc^tza 
he  masched  south  to  Mistra,  (near  the  site 
of  l.ecedemon,)  thence  through  Laconia 
to  Trtnisi,  at  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Eo- 
lokythk ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  in 


this  long  journey  of  fifty  miles,  through  a 
rugged  country,  he  met  with  any  lesist* 
ance.  A  stronger  proof  could  not  be 
given  of  the  decided  ascendancy  he  has 
gained.  During  his  absence,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Colonel  Fabvier,  with  30t> 
disciplined  Greeks,  to  surprise  Tripolilza; 
but  it  failed,  owing  to  the  negligence  or 
incapacity  of  Londn,  a  Greek  chieftain, 
who  was  to  co-operate.  In  western 
Greece,  it  is  said  that  the  Seraskier  still 
continues  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  approach  of  winter.  In 
this  quarter,  however,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Turks  will  be  foiled.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  prospects  of  the  Greeks 
have  never  been  so  gloomy  as  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
means  of  salvation  are  yet  in  their  hands  ; 
and  'we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  beginning  to  reap  instruction  freiii 
tlieir  misfortunes.  I’he  Greeks  found 
little  difficulty  in  discomfiting  or  destroy¬ 
ing  the  disorderly  Turkish  hordes  which 
poured  in  upon  them  from  Thessaly,  be¬ 
cause  these  had  less  zeal  than  themselves, 
and  w'ere  as  badly  organised.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  they  bad  only  such  bodies  to 
contend  with,  they  were  deaf  to  tlie  ex¬ 
hortations  of  their  friends  in  England,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  regular  discipline,  corps 
of  artillery,  and  more  effective  ships  of 
w'ar.  They  beat  their  enemies,  and  got 
spoil  by  the  victory,  and  desired  nothing 
more.  But  Ibrahim  arrived  with  an  army 
organised  and  lied  by  European  officers, 
routed  with  ease  their  masses  of  peasaih- 
try,  took  their  towns,  and  e8Ud)lisbed 
himself  firmly  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
country.  These  disasters  have  impressed 
the  Greeks  with  such  a  sense  of  their  in¬ 
feriority,  that  resistance  has  almost  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  the  Egyptian  Prince,  with  a  pal¬ 
try  fcHfce  of  8000  men,  is  virtually  master 
of  a  district  containing  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  The  Greeks  were  in  fact 
too  rude  and  ignorant  to  be  cured  of  their 
errors  in  any  other  way  than  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  consequences.  W^e  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  now  engaged  in 
good  earnest  in  introducing  tactics  aiul 
discipline  into  their  army,  and  in  procur¬ 
ing  more  effective  ships  of  war,  Fortu- 
lulaly  the  |iroportion  of  their  last  loan,  still 
in  the  contractor's  hands,  is  so  consider¬ 
able,  that  if  they  make  a  wise  use  of  it, 
they  may  yet  retrieve  their  affairs.  A 
French  poper  says,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  resolved  to  introduce  the 
pacific  system  into  Greece.*’  ^  If  the  re¬ 
port  has  any  foundi^on,,  it  no  doubt 
means,  that  Russia  intends  to  make  sui^ 
fteace  in  the  Zdonea  as  Fjranicc  made  in 
Spain— -by  sending  in  an  airoy^t^ 
both  parties,  aad  rule  the  country.  But 
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whatever  may  be  Alexander's  intentions,  of  smelting  the  ores  htui  been  successfu 
lie  can  do  nothing  for  six  months  to  as  far  as  they  had  been  tried,  and  it  «a- 

expected  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  vouU 
n  Italian  paj>cr  states,  on  the  au«  su])crsede  the  old  process  of  aoialgauiU' 
thority  of  letters  from  Corfu,  that  the  tion  by  quick>silver. 

Egyptian  fleet,  carrying  troops  to  Greece,  Buekos  Ayres.— Aanda  O/icafa/  — 
had  been  attacked  and  defeated  shortly  We  have  received  Buenos  Ayres  papen 
after  it  left  Alexandria,  by  the  united  to  the  7th  of  September.  An  assumbl} 
squadrons  of  the  three  Admirals,  Miaul  is,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Canaris,  and  Sactouris.  Some  credit  is  eastern  province  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^ 
attached  to  the  intelligence  in  London,  usually  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  took 
If  it  be  correct,  it  will  deprive  Ibrahim  placeinthccityofFlonda26th  Aug.,  when 
of  all  chance  of  being  reinforced  during  a  solemn  declaration  was  made  of  the  in< 
the  winter,  and  probably  compel  him  to  dependence  of  that  part  of  South  America* 
quit  the  Morea  as  soon  as  he  can  find  an  The  principal  clause  in  this  doctiment  is 
opportunity.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  expressed  in  energetic  language;  it  declares 
the  steam-boats  intended  for  the  Greeks  to  be  “  void,  dissolved,  and  of  no  value 
has  proceeded  to  sea.  for  ever,  all  the  acts  of  incorporation,  ac< 

Italy.— Pom/7dt,  Naples^  Oct.  21.—  knowledgment,  and  oaths  of  allegiance. 
Learned  Europe  will  learn,  with  great  wrung  from  the  people  of  the  Banda 
pleasure,  that  our  august  Sovereign  has  Oriental  by  force,  combined  with  (reach- 
given  orders  to  carry  on  the  excavations  of  cry,  of  the  usurping  states  of  Portugal 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  with  activity,  and  Brazil,  who  have  tyrannized  over  it. 
His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  seized  on  its  inalienable  rights,  and 
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ral  days,  tliat  ilie  fire  was  raging  adio  on 
the  north  of  the  river  Su  Lawrence. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  parti¬ 
culars 

iF/  om  Halifax  Free  Pret$  (fOct.  18.] 

A  most  painful  duty  this  day  devolves 
on  US,  that  of  recording  an  astonishing  and 
dire  calamity,  which  has  befallen  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunswick,  involved  mul¬ 
titudes  in  death  and  ruin,  and  visited  a 
large  extent  of  country  with  unsparing 
desolation. 

On  Thursday  last,  a  verbal  account 
was  received  of  the  condagration  which 
has  taken  place  at  Fredericton,  by  which 
30  houses,  and  89  barns,  were  consumed, 
caused  by  a  fire  in  the  woods  adjacent  to 
that  tow'n ;  and  a  rumour  at  that  time 
prevailed,  that  some  of  the  back  settle¬ 
ments  near  Miramichi  had  experieex^ed  a 
nuiilar  fate.  But  while  anxiety  was  on 
the  stretch  for  correct  information  from 
Fredericton,  the  intelligence  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  Miramichi  arrived,  and  for  a 
lime  the  calamity  that  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  one  place,  was  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  bad  befallen 
the  other.  It  seems  that  tbe  woods  In 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been  for 
some  time  on  fire,  but  without  exciting 
any  apprehension  of  the  catastrophe 
which  w'as  about  to  involve  in  ruin  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
Province.  On  the  7th  instant,  however, 
tbe  flames  acquired  an  ascendancy  which 
retwlerod  flight,  in  some  instances,  iro- 
)>racticable,  and  resistance  unavailing. 
Tlie  olarmitig  progress  of  this  destructive 
element  had  b^n  concealed,  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  which  it  occasioned, 
until  tbe  night  of  that  day,  when,  aided 
ly  a  hurricane,  which  increased  Hs  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapidity,  it  burst  with  uncem- 
Uollable  fury  upon  the  heads  of  its  de¬ 
voted  victims. 

AH  tbe  accounts  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  deKribe  the  rapidity  of  the  flames 
to  have  been  such,  as  to  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  saving  property  to  any 
extent.  In  most  cases,  the  unsuspecting 
bsNigB,  euddenly  aroused  from  their  slum¬ 
bers,  were  unable  to  dress  themselves ; 
and  immediate  destruction  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  moment’s  delay.  So  instan¬ 
taneous  were  the  effbeu  of  the  fire,  that 
many  persona  who  were  saved  owed  their 
preservation  to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  river, 
into  which  they  threw  themselves,  and 
were  taken  ep  by  boats,  or  escaped  on 
raftt  of  Umber.  In  that  part  of  Mirami- 
chi  called  Newcastle,  out  of  250  bouses, 
hot  14  eseaped  ;  and,  indeed,  the  cirenm- 
stance  of  "any  property  being  saved,  is 
considered  as  a  miraculous  interference 


W«e  we  to  give  vent  to  tbe  feeUngs  tlKit 
actuate  us  upon  this  occasion,  we  might 
depict  a  scene  at  which  the  heart  of  the 
most  indifferent  would  sicken  ;  and  even 
then  we  probably  should  fall  short  in  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sad  rcalKy.  it  cannot 
be  possible  to  conceive  tbe  picture  which 
tbe  devoted  country  that  has  been  the 
scene  of  this  visitation  now  presents. 
Near  200  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Mi¬ 
ramichi  alone  perished  in  the  fiames ; 
and  the  loss  of  lives  in  the  interior  of  the 
forests,  where  escape  was  impossible, 
must  have  been  immense.  What  renders 
the  event  more  afiHcting,  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  survivors  are,  many  of 
them,  dreadfully  mutilated,  and  the  sick, 
and  several  of  the  dying,  can  no  longer 
obtain  the  slightest  shelter  from  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  w'eather.  ‘ 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  mail  with  tbe 
inteliigencCaOn  Saturday  afternoon,  gloom 
and  anxiety  w-ere  every  where  manifest¬ 
ed;  and  on  Sunday  morning,  at  nine 
o’clock,  a  meeting  of  the  inhalntants  took 
place,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed:—**  That  provisions  and 
other  articles,  for  the  relirf  of  tbe  suffer¬ 
ers,  be  sent  to  the  store  of  Messrs  Dablois 
and  Mitchell, — that  letters  be  written  to 
different  parts  of  the  Province,  requesting 
the  aid  of  their  inhabitants,— that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  request  that  col¬ 
lections  may  be  made  in  the  diff'erent 
places  of  worship  in  this  town  on  Sunday 
next,  for  this  charitable  jwirpose.” 

A  subscri^on  was  opened  at  the 
meeting,  and  before  it  broke  op,  twelve 
hundred  pounds  were  subscribed ;  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  management,  and  a  sub-com- 
mittoe  to  collect  subscriptions  throughout 
the  town,  were  also  appointed  ;  and  net- 
withstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
and  the  fewenoon  of  yesterday,  that  *um 
was  increased  to  two  thousand  j^nds. 
Vessels  were  dispatched  with  provisions ; 
others  were  laden  in  like  manner ;  and  a 
large  supply  of  clothing,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  were  shipped  on  board  of  the 
Orestes  sloop  of  war,  which  vessel  sailed 
this  formoon  for  Miramichi.  Where  all 
have  acted  so  gerterously,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  particularize,  satisfied,  as  we 
are,  that  the  refiection  of  having  perforin- 
ed  a  benevolent  action  must  afbrd  the 
highest  gratification  to  every  virtuous 
mind.  ' 

Melancholy  as  this  description  is,  it  Is 
to  be  feared  more  heart-rending  ac* 
counts  are  yet  to  be  received.  Numbarf 
must  have  perished,  of  whom  no  account 
will  probably  be  ever  obtained ;  and  many 
persons  who  have  been  mutilated,  and 
otherwiae  personally  Injured,  will  continue 
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frijni  time  to  time  to  Ihj  dlscoyereil  in  re-  it,  he  has  oflTeml  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
mote  situations,  or  will  perish  through  British  merchandise,  and,  if  necessary,  te 
want,  ill  distant  and  retire  dparts  of  the  interdict  all  trade  between  the  Republic 

and  our  West  India  islands.  From  some 
The  City  Gazette,  published  at  St.  John,  scrupulosity  not  easily  understood,  these 
New  Brunswick,  gives  a  list  of  the  houses,  pro(x>sals  have  not  been  replied  to. 
furniture,  and  goods,  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Fredericton  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  ~ 

the  damage  amounts  to  £.3?,5??.  At  ASIA, 

the  seat  of  Government,  on  the  7th  Oclo-  East  Indies — We  have  received  let- 
ber,  a  fire  broke  out  which  has  destroyed  ters  and  jiapers  fVotn  Madras  to  the  19ih 
private  property  to  the  extent  of  £.35,000,  of  July,  and  from  Calcutta  to  the  1 2th  of 
iieside*  the  provision-store,  straw-store,  June.  The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war 
barrack -store,  long-store,  and  the  whole  state,  that  the  rainy  season  had  set  in,  and 
of  tlie  fuel-jrard,  and  the  provisions  be-  the  troops  at  Prome  were  unhealthy.  The 
longing  to  Government.  To  the  west-  reported  negociations  for  peace  are  statetl 
ward,  the  fire  is  said  to  have  raged  to  to  have  end^  in  rather  a  farcical  maimer, 
the  extent  of  nearly  20  miles  on  the  St.  by  the  absconding  of  the  Burmese  amtos- 
Andrew's  Road.  The  number  of  sufferers  sadur  during  the  night,  when  he  hod  so 
at  Miramichi  is  such,  as  to  make  it  ex-  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  march  of 
tremely  desirable  that  the  subscription  the  English  troops  on  the  capital,  and 
for  them  should  be  liberal.  when  he  ascertained  the  necessity  of  the 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  United  States,  troops  remaining  at  Prome,  and  the 
Hollowell  Maine,  October  10,  1825 .  neighbourhood,  during  the  rainy  season. 
Our  whole  country  is  on  fire,  more  or  less.  There  is  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
for  above  one  hundred  miles.  We  have  Burmese  war  will  continue ;  at  all  events, 
lost  150  acres  of  wood  in  Riply  and  three  there  must  be  another  campaign,  or  at 
neighlxniring  towns;  21  houses  and  25  least  all  the  preparations  for  it.  The 
bams  are  burnt;  Exeter  almost  destroyed;  force  under  Lieutenant  Pemberton  and 
hi  Monmouth  li  liay-stacks  (300  tons)  Gumbeer  Sing  has  entered  Muniporc, 
are  burnt.  I  rode  last  week  30  miles  and  the  British  flag  is  now  flying  on  the 
through  the  devastation.  The  most  aw-  citadel.  This  news  is  important,  and  our 
ful  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld ;  the  readers  may  rest  assured  of  its  correct- 
fire  advanced  a  mile  in  four  hours,  and,  ness.  The  enemy  made  no  resistance,  we 
for  45  minutes,  nearly  two  roods  per  arc  told,  but  fled  on  the  approach  of  our 
minute.'  ^  force.  Muiii|x>rc,  or  Munipora,  (Maui- 

*'  Tlie  great  American  Canal  is  at  length  pura,  the  town  of  jewels,)  is  a  town  in  the 
finisticd.  It  is  360  miles  in  length,  four  Birman  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the 
feet  in  depth,  cost  seven  millions  of  dol-  province  of  Cassay.  The  district  in 
lars,  and  has  been  executed  in  eight  years,  which  this  town  is  situated  is  somatimes 
T*he  Americans  may  call  it,  without, boast-  called  the  Muggaloo,  or  Meekly  coiio- 
h^,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  try,  and  is  the  neaicst  communication 
world.  Its  completion  was  tobccelebra-  between  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Bengal, 
ted  on  the  26th  of  October.  and  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  Birman 

West-Indies. _ St.  Domingo, — The  territorie*;  but  the  route  haa  never  be- 

Haytians  have  obtained  a  signal  triumph  fore  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  Tl»e 
in  the  conditions  of  their  loan  in  Paris,  town  was  captured  by  the  Birmans  1774, 
They  have  raised  money  on  better  terms  and  has  ever  since  remained  Iributaiy  to 
than  France  herself  could  do  a  year  or  them.  An  intercourse  subaista  between 
two  ago.  The  testimony  thus  indirectly  it  and  the  province  of  Assam,  for,  in 
borne  to  the  good  faith,  stability,  and  1794,  the  British  detachment  which  went 
growing  prosperity  of  the  Black  Republic,  to  Gergong,  the  capital  of  Assam,  saw 
coming  as  ft  docs  from  men  who  are  ul-  there  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  arri- 
terly  indifTbrent  to  the  various  shades  of  ved  from  Muniporc. 
complexion  arnl  principle,  and  whose  self-  By  ofllcial  documents  in  the  Calcutta 
Interest  is  the  best  of  vouchers  for  their  and  Bombay  papers  last  received,  wel^ 
.Ineerily.'is  worth  a  hundred  eulogies  and  that  the  town  and  Wand  of  ^ee  haw 
appeau  from  Messrs  Buxton  and  Wfiber-  been  t<^n  potion  of  by  the  for»  UD. 
ftifcc.  *  It  is  known  fVt>m  good  authority,  dcr  Brigadier  General  Msebean* 
ttwt  the  Black  President  renewed  his  ap-  sistance  seems  to  have  been  m^  bjr  Ate 
nliratfdn  to  the  British  Caliinei  to  obtain  a  Burmese,  who  fled  im»^e(jf  os  4te 
recognition  of  the  Republic’s  rindeiien-  approach  of  our  troops 
dence.  and  that,  ori  conditlpn  of  obtaining  however,  of  no  great  im|Wtanaf- 
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them,  with  the  Princii^al  at  the  head  of  cil,  that  they  heid  the  learning  and  la¬ 
the  table,  and  the  Professors  seated  m  lents  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  this 
their  order  of  seniority.  The  Council  be-  University,  which  had  raised  our  city  to 
iiig  accommodated  at  the  other  end  of  the  proudest  eminence  of  literary  and 
the  same  table,  the  Lord  Provost  rose,  scientific  celebrity,  in  the  highest  estima- 
and  addressing  himself  in  the  most  polite  lion,  and  he  trusted  that  ttothing  that 
and  gentlemanly  manner  to  the  Very  Re-  had  occurred  would  in  the  least  interrupt 
verciid  the  Principal,  suted  that  he  must  the  train  of  harmony  and  good  huniour 
be  quite  aware  of  the  object  of  this  visit ;  which  had  always  subsisted  between  them 
that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  their  individually. 

righu,  as  Patrons  of  the  University,  and  “The  Rev.  Principal  Baird,  In  the 
watcliing  it  as  they  did  with  a  fostering  most  respectful  manner,  replied  to  the 
care,  had,  on  due  delil)eration,  thought  friendly  and  complimentary  language  of 
proper  to  prescribe  that  Midwifery,  to-  the  Lord  Provost,  and  expressed  an 
gether  with  the  diseases  of  women  and  equally  ardent  desire  for  a  continuance  of 
children,  should  form  part  of  the  curri-  mutual  good  will  between  the  University 
ciilum  for  a  medical  degree;  and  that  and  its  Patrons ;  when  the  Council  took, 
the  Act  of  Council  to  that  effect  would  their  leave,  and  w'ithdrew.*’ 
now  ba  read  by  the  Clerk.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that 

This  having  accordingly  been  done,  these  proceedings,  on  the  {>art  of  the 
and  reference  being  made  to  the  various  Council,  w  ere'  merely  meant  to  aflbrd  a 
{lapers  which  had  passed  between  the  regular  ground  for  an  action  at  law'. 
Council  and  the  Senatus  since  January  Whether  the  Council  will  immediately 
1824,  the  period  at  w'hich  this  controver-  enter  the  Court  themselves,  or  whether, 
sy  began,  by  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  diplo- 

**  The  Lord  Provost  put  the  question  noas  granted,  they  will  compel  the  Sena* 
to  the  Principal,  w'hether  the  Senatus  was  tus  to  become  the  pursuing  party,  or 
prepared  to  give  eft‘ect  to  the  Act  of  Coun-  whether  the  Royal  visitatioD  craved  will 
cil  which  had  been  read,  as  in  the  event  be  granted,  and  supersede  an  action  alto* 
of  their  not  doing  so,  they  must  hold  gether,  w’e  cannot  tell.  Neither  are  we 
themselves  liable  for  the  consequences  to  sufficiently  informed  to  say  on  which  tide 
which  a  refusal  might  subject  them  ?  His  justice  lies  ;  but  w^e  are  sure,  that  any 
l^dsbip  added,  that  the  question  was  circumstance  which  shakes  the  confidence 
put  with  the  view',  if  necessary,  to  estab-  of  the  Students  in  the  validity  of  the  de* 
lish  their  right  by  application  of  ,a  court  grees  they  receive  here,  must,  if  it  is  not 
of  law.  speedily  removed,  prove  highly  injurious 

“  Principal  Bturd  said,  that  although  to  the  University.  Mr  Peel  has  referred 
fully  aw'are  of  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  the  Memorial  of  the  University,  craving 
|)atroQ8,be  was  not  pre^wed  to  answer. ail  a  Royal  visitation,  to  the  I^rd  Advocate 
the  topics  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  and  Soiicitor.General,  for  their  report, 
his  Lordship,  but  would  read  from  a  paper  10— A  meeting  was  held  in  West* 

which  had  been  draw'n  up  by  the  Senatus  minster,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
Academicus,  what  he  considered  would  new  Scientific  and  Literary  Institution 
virtually  answer  the  principal  question  for  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  Mr 
that  had  been  put  to  him,  and  which  they  Henry  Drummond,  Banker,  was  in  the 
had  anticiiiated.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Chair,  supported  by  Mr  Brougham,  Mr 
then  read  the  document,  which  in  sub-  T.  Campbell,  Mr  Hobhouse,  Ac.  The 
stance  stated,  that  the  Senatus  considered  Institution  is  to  include— -I,  A  library  and 
that  the  patrons  had  no  right  to  prescribe  reading-room  ;  2,  l^ecturcs  on  various 
what  should  or  should  not  be  the  corri-  branches  of  science  and  literuture  ;  3, 
culum  of  study  ;  that  the  Senatus  being  Classes  for  teaching  modern  language<i, 
the  party  which  conferred  degrees,  held  Ac.  The  memberk  are  to  pay  two  gut* 
themselves  best  able  to  judge  what  quali*  neas  a-ycar  in  half-yearly  payments.  The 
fioations  were  necessary  to  entitle  th^n  to  Institution  is  designed  chiefly  for  theac- 
grant  them.  commodation  of  the  commercial  classes* 

“  The  Lord  Provost  then  addressed  the  U — This  morning  early,  a  man  nam* 
Principal,  and  stated,  that  their  public  cd  Pollock,  a  labourer,  residing  in  Gif. 
iMUioesa  being  now  at  an  end,  he  hoped  ford’s  Park,  in  theaoutbem  suburbs,  gave 
Jidt  what  had  just  {lassed  between  them,  an  alarm  to  eoine  neighbours  that  his 
pod  what  each  party  bad  considerad  to  wife  waa  severely  ill,  and  a  surgeon  be^ 

>e  jtheir  duty  in  their  public  capaciiiea,  sent  for,  it  waa  found  that  she  waa  daMl. 
vould  not  tend  in  the  least  degree  to  The  surgeon  of  the  poltoe  eetabllahmeni 
ower  either  j>aity  in  the  eyes  of  the  was  subeequemly  callod.>  On  examina- 
thcr;  that  he  could  assure  them,  both  lion  of  the  body,  a  severs  wound,  sup- 
i>r  himself  and  bis  brethren  of  the  Coun-  loosed  from  a  knife,  was  discovered  in  the 
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abdniucn,  from  which  it  appeared  that  treat  such  a  crime  lightly v  thought  the 
the  {NXM*  womrxi  had  bled  to  death  ;  and  proposed  sentence  too  scvei'c  in  the  i>ru< 
some  sttspiciuo*  attaching  to  Pollock,  he  sent  case,  more  so  than  the  Court  had 
was  taken  into  ctistody  until  a  precognU  been  in  the  habit  of  inflicting ;  he  was  of 
tion  should  be  had  of  the  circumstances.  opinion  that  Uansjxirtation  for  seven  years 
14w — High  Covet  of  Justiciaey.  would  be  sufficient,  which  sentence*  was 
— .Thk  day  the  Court  met,  when  Ann  approved  of  by  the  rest  of  their  Lordsliips, 
Patou  was  placed.at  the  bar,  charged  with  with  the  exception  of  Lord  : 

two  acts  of  thed  from  lock-fast  places,  the  hoary  culprit  was  sentenced  accord- 
aggravated  with  being  habit  and  repute  ingly,  and  removed  from  the  Bar. 
a  thief;  to  which  she  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Court  was  occupied  a  considerable 
The  Lord  Advocate  having  restricted  the  time  with  tlw  case  of  Jai>et  llamage,  a 
Mbel,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  tran8{Mntcd  young  girl,  who  stood  indicted  at  the 
for  seven  years.  John  Carstairs  was  Stirling  Circuit  Court  for  an  attempt  to 
next  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  steal-  poison  her  fellow-servant,  Margaret  Mac¬ 
ing  from  a  stable  belonging  to  Mr  Youn-  arthur,  by  {lutting  vitriolic  acid  into  a 
ger,  brewer,  near  the  Abbey  of  Holy,  teapot  intended  for  her  breakfast.  The 
roodhouse,  a  quantity  of  lea^  weighing  relevancy  of  the  indktmeiU  had  been  ob- 
apwards  of  one  cw't.  and  a  quarter ;  he  jected  to  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel  at  the 
was  also  charged  with  the  aggravation  of  Circuit  Court,  on  account  of  its  vague- 
being  habk  and  re|Hite  a  thief ;  to  all  of  ness.  The  same  objections  were  again 
which  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  [An  ac-  urged  before  their  Lordships,  and  it  was 
complice  escaped.]  The  prisoner  having  ultimately  agreed,  that  informations  be 
no  Council,  Mr  Bruce,  at  the  request  of  ordered  to  be  given  in. 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  undertook  the  21.— 'Phis  day  Neil  M‘Ilroy,  an  Irish 
case.  The  evidence  was  short,  but  per-  labourer,  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged 
focUy  conclusive  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  w'ith  a  violent  assault,  to  the  danger  of 
prisoner;  he  having  been  seen  to  get  life,  on  Helen  Milton,  in  Brunswick- 
over  the  wall  of  Mr  Younger’s  premises.  Street,  Stock  bridge,  on  the  15th  of  August 
was  pursued  to  the  Dumbie  Dykes,  and  last,  she  being  far  advanced  in  pregnau- 
there  taken  with  the  stolen  property  in  cy.  The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty  of  the 
hia  poaaession.  No  few’er  than  seven  coo.  assault,  but  not  to  the  danger  of  life, 
victiooa  in  the  Police  Court  were  libelled  The  Jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
on,  and  Police  Serjeant  Stuart,  and  Tbo-  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  addressing  him, 
mas  Maconnochie,  swore  that  the  pri-  alluded  to  the  characteristic  pronencss  to 
■oner  had  no  other  means  of  supporting  violence  of  the  low’er  Irish  in  their  own 
himself  except  by  thieving.  The  Lord  country,  which  could  not  be  permitted 
Advocate  restricted  the  libel,  and  the  here,  and  trusted  that  the  issue  of  this 
jury  having  without  hesitation  found  him  trial  would  operate  as  an  example.  He 
guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  transixntatiou  was  then  sentenced  to  seven  years’  traiis- 
for  life.  ,  portation. 

John  Jamieson,  an  old  man,  uws  next  James  Bartholomew,  William  Somer- 
placed  at  the  bar ;  he  had  been  com  icted  ville,  John  Meikle,  and  James  Watson, 
at  the  Circuit  Court  at  Inverary,  before  farm-aervanta,  were  next  placed  at  the 
Lord  Meadowbank,  of  an  assault,  with  bar,  chaiged  with  furiously  driving  their 
intent  to  commit  a  heinous  crime,  on  a  carta,  to  the  danger  of  the  lieges.  Meikle 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  Lord  Mea-  waa  dismissed  from  the  Bar,  owing  to  an 
dewhank  stated,  that  he  liad  not  deferred  error  in  his  designation  ;  the  others  plcad- 
aentenee  on  any  doubt  he  entertained  at  ed  Not  Guilty.  The  facts  of  the  case 
the  time  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  were  these : — Two  carta  laden  with  fur- 
but  as  be  would  have  to  come  to  Kdin-  nitnre,  betooging  to  John  Mowbray,  Ksq. 
burgh  at  any  rate,  he  abought  it  better  to  W.  S-,  were  proceeding  along  the  Mid- 
Itave  their  Lordsh^’s  opinions  as  to  the  Calder  road,  in  chargeof  his  carter,  James 

extent  of  punishment.  Mr  M.  A.  Fletcher,  Fiulajr.  In  the  last  cart  three  of  the 

in  mitigation  of  punishment,  read  a  cer-  maid-servants  were  sitting.  At  KiersbiH 
tificate  as  to  the  prisoner’a  previous  good  toll-bar,  no  less  than  eight  butter-milk 
character,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  carts  were  standing  without  their  drivers, 
inhabitants  of  the  istriah  where  he  had  Having  driven  on  some  distance,  Mr 
resided  sixty  years.  Lord  Hermand  Mowbray’s  servants  were  suddenly  a- 
tbougbt  the  crime  of  which  die  prisooer  lariUed  by  the  note  of  carts  driving  ft»- 
hnd  been  eonvkted  the  most  atvociotta  riousfy,  and  the  rattling  of  barrels.  Fin- 
diat  could  be  commiued,  and  be  there-  lay,  very  properly,  Tor  the  safety  of  the 
fore  could  net  fwopose  a  Im  {Mintemcnt  fiemakv,  hdd  firm  hold  of  his  last  horse, 
than  transport alton  for  life.  Lord  Gitttes,  but  in  an  instant  the  cart  was  overturned 

although  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  and  broken,  as  waa  the  funiiiure,  and 
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himself  severely  injured.  One  of  the  wo. 
men,  Elizabeth  Brown,  had  a  leg  broken, 
and  was  otherwise  much  hurt  about  the 
shoulders  and  breast ;  she  was  supjwrted 
into  court,  and  from  her  appearance,  it 
will  be  long  before  she  perfectly  recovers, 
if  ever;  she  sat  within  the  bar  while 
giving  her  evidence.  Another  of  the  fe¬ 
males,  Ann  Knight,  was  also  greatly  hurt. 
These  witnesses  clearly  proved  that  they 
were  on  the  near  side  of  the  road, — that 
the  noise  of  the  carts  was  frightfully  a- 
larming, — that  one  cart  passed  them  at  a 
furioas  gallop,  and  that  three  others  came 
up  abreast  at  the  same  furious  rate,  one 
of  which  caught  the  axle  of  the  cart  on 
which  they  sat,  jnid  overturned  it.  The 
Jury  unhesitatingly  found  the  prisoners 
guilty  ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to  he 
'  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Jail  for  twelve 
Callender  months,  and  till  they  found 
security  for  their  good  bchavour  for  five 
years  in  the  sum  of  £.30. 

William  Flock  hart  and  Peter  Love, 
tw’o  boys,  were  next  placed  at  the  Bar, 
charged  with  stealing  a  ja{)anncd  knife- 
tray,  containing  a  quantity  of  plate,  from 
a  press  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  Mr 
Moffat,  Solicitor,  in  Brown's  Square; 
they  were  also  habit  and  repute  thieves. 
Mary  Charlton  or  Flood,  stood  charged 
in  the  same  indictment,  w'ith  the  crime 
of  reset.  Tlie  boys  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 
and  the  woman's  reply  was  that  she  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  bundle.  They 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  four¬ 
teen  years. 

15.— iNTo/ara/  Philosophy  Clast. — It  is 
not  often,  says  the  Scotsman,  tliat  those 
who  enjoy  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  the 
spirit  to  make  a  liberal  u.se  of  them,  and 
it  is  s  till  more  rare  that  those  who  ha\  e 
both  the  means  of  doing  good,  and  the 
spirit  to  do  it,  are  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  render  their  good  intentions  serviceable 
to  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  we  lay  before  our 
readers  an  instance  of  true  munificence, 
united  with  an  enlightened  real  in  the 
cause  of  science,  as  communicated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie  to  his  class  in  his  introduc¬ 
tory  lecture  this  day.  He  said,  that  in 
commencing  the  session,  he  bad  a  piece 
of  gratifying  intelligence  to  communicate. 
A  gentleman  of  eminent  talents  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  benevolence  had  placed  at  his 
disposal  a  donation  of  £.200,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  In  enlarging  the  physical  cabinet 
connected  with  the  class ;  be  had  further 
d^tined  the  sum  of  £.50  annually  for  two 
prizes  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  of 
the  class ;  and  for  the  present  year,  he 
had  promised  an  additional  sum  of  £.75, 
to  be  given  as  prizes  for  the  two  best 
essays  on  Comets^  to  candidates  who  had 
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studied  at  this  University.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  stated,  that  the  conditions  to  he  an¬ 
nexed  to  these  trials  of  proficiency  were 
not  yet  settled.  For  the  present  session, 
it  WHS  proj^osed  to  admit  as  con«i)etitors 
for  the  two  prizes,  all  those  who  join  the 
Natural  Philosophy  class  this  season,  and 
have  attended  it  l)cforc  within  a  period 
of  five  years  backward.  The  prizes  a  c 
to  be  awarded  in  March  next,  according 
to  the  method  usually  followed  in  tl  e 
class ;  that  for  the  best  essay  being  £.30, 
with  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £.10, 
that  for  the  next  in  merit  £.30,  with  a 
silver  medal  of  the  same  size.  The  £.75 
previously  mentioned  will  he  cx|)ended  in 
prizes  for  the  l>cst  essays  upon  the  subject 
given,  and  for  which  all  those  who  have 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University  within 
the  last  ten  years  w’ill  Ik:  invited  to  con¬ 
tend.  Fur  these  lll>eral  donations,  tiu; 
Professor  said,  they  w-ere  indebted  to  Mr 
Fellowes  of  llyegate,  in  Surry,  whom 
the  late  ^vorthy  und  learned  liarun  .Ma- 
seros,  with  a  discrimination  that  did  hlno 
honour,  had  selected  to  l)e  the  heir  of  hU 
fortune.  Mr  Fellowes  had  evinced  a  rare 
superiority  to  the  love  of  private  gratifi¬ 
cation,  and  seemed  rather  disj)osed  to 
view  himself  as  the  guardian  of  a  saend 
public  trust.  Actuated  liy  such  principles, 
he  hud  seized  this  occasion  to  testify  h's 
respect  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  his  |>er8onaI  regard  for  the  Professors, 
as  an  intimate  private  friend  of  the  lale 
excellent  Baron.  *Mf  these  first  marks 
of  his  favour,"  said  the  Profcs.sor,  “  pro¬ 
duce  the  good  cfi'ects  that  may  he  antici¬ 
pated,  it  is  {Nissible  that  we  may  yet  ob¬ 
tain  more  substantial  proofs  of  his  patron¬ 
age."  PerhajMi  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  Professor  made  honouralfie  mention, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Magistrates  uiid  Town  Council,  the  pa¬ 
trons,  w  ho,  with  a  liberality  that  augured 
better  times,  had  granted  him  a  sum  for 
procuring  additional  appaiatus,  and  had 
promised  farther  suppliea  for  the  aame 
pur)X)se. 

19 _ Pinner  to  Joseph  Jlunu^  Esq. 

M.P. — This  day  a  public  eutertaininent 
was  given  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.P. 
in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  by  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  gentlemen,  citizens 
of  Edinburgh.  We  may  venture  to  say, 
that  no  public  man  was  ever  receivetl 
in  any  town  with  a  more  genuine  and 
hearty  welcome  than  Mr  Hume  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  it  roust  have  been  group¬ 
ing  alike  to  him  and  the  public  of  lulin- 
burgh.  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  was  io  the 
Chair,  w  ho,  alter  the  usiud  r^igal  toasU 
had  drank,  rose  to  propose  the  health 
of  Mr  Hume,  and  proceeded  to  review 
the  life  of  that  public-spirited  Statesmiui. 
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The  entiiiuiasm,  he  said,  which  the  bare  done  in  national  questions,  he  was  but 
mention  of  his  name  excited,  proved  the  doing  him  half  his  deserved  honour  :  for 
meeting  to  be  well  ac<juainted  with  the  in  all  others  wherein  the  people  of  Scot- 
lirm  ground  whereon  his  fame  was  built,  land  were  more  immediately  concerned, 
Mr  Hume  had  not  devoted  himself  to  they  had  found  him  a  strenuous  and  an 
those  ([uestions  where  immediate  and  pro-  efTective  champion.  But  proud  as  they 
fitable  reiK)wn  was  to  be  won,  hut  to  the  must  feel  in  rendering  him  this  tribute  of 
ditlicult  and  wciuisome  task  of  unravel-  applause,  they  could  scarcely  be  ccpially 
ling  the  voluminous  public  accounts  of  a  so  with  the  Honourable  Member  himiclf, 
mighty  commercial  empire;  and,  by  per-  when  he  saw  that  vast  assemldage  of  the 
severance,  he  had  so  well  armed  himself  most  inde|>endcnt  and  intelligent  minds  of 
with  their  minutest  details,  that  he  was  his  native  land,  pressing  forward  to  do 
able  to  come  forward  and  meet  the  direc-  homage  to  his  patriotism.  ( Mr  Homer 
tors  of  every  branch,  each  in  his  particu-  $ut  dou’n  amidst  tumults  of  applause.) 
la r  department.  Nor  had  Mr  Ilunie  to  Mr  Hume  returned  thanks;  he  had, 
cciilend  onW  with  the  weapons  which  his  he  said,  done  no  more  than  many  of  his 
adversary  l)rought  ojxjnly  into  the  field,  fellow-citizens  would  have  done,  similarly 
it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  charity  to  situated.  I'o  hard  labour  he  had  been 
believe,  that,  in  making  the  returns  which  accustomed  from  his  boyish  days ;  it  had 
Mr  Hume  required  from  the  public  offi-  become,  as  it  were,  a  recreation  ;  and  now 
ces,  the  clerks  were  particularly  careful  to  that  he  had  acquired  for  himself  a  fortune 
present  them  in  that  condensed  form,  in  a  foreign  Und,  he  esteemed  it  both  a 
w’hich  would  enable  the  Honourable  Mem-  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  devote  theremain- 
l»cr  to  obtain  his  information  with  the  der  of  his  days- to  improving  the  moral 
least  |>ossihle  trouble,  or  the  least  risk  of  and  jiolitical  condition  of  his  fellow-coun- 
error.  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  these  of-  trymen.  In  such  circumstances,  he  had 
licial  gentleman  took  especial  care  thatfhe  no  emoluments  to  look  for  from  office — 
should  have  abundance  of  fig\ircs, — that  nothing  to  lure  him  from  the  path  where- 
he  should  have  a  considerable  mass  of  on  he  had  set  forth.  He  had  obtained  an 
crude  matter  to  distil  before  he  should  indej^endent  scat  for  his  native  town,  and 
l>e  able  to  ol)iain  the  essence  he  was  in  greatly  he  wished  that  he  could  say  as 
search  of  ( a  laugh ).  That  this  was  the  much  for  the  representative  of  Kdinburgh. 
case,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  my  Honour-  Yet  he  still  entertained  the  greatest  con- 
able  Friend  has  again  and  again  stated  in  fidence  that  extensive  benefit  would  even- 
his  place  in  Parliament,  that  accounts,  tually  result  to  Scotland  from  the  inves- 
which  it  took  weeks  to  understand,  might  tigation  which  had  taken  place  respecting 
have  been  rendered  perfectly  clear  and  in-  the  close-burgh  system.  He  never  would 
tclligible  l)y  a  single  hour’s  labour  on  the  despair  of  succ£^  for  any  measure,  while 
part  of  the  clerks.  There  is  a  part  of  the  people  acted  upon  sound  principles. 
Mr  Hume’s  conduct  connected  with  this  When  he  found  in  the  House  of  Com- 
subject,  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mons  the  details  of  our  great  establish- 
noticed,  as  it  forms  a  very  remarkable  ments  contained  in  a  page  or  two,  and 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  op|K)-  that  millions  were  voted  away  ujwn  an 
nents.  At  the  very  moment  they  were  estimate  of  a  few  lines,  the  difficulties  he 
resisting  every  pro;x)sal  of  Mr  Hume’s  to  had  to  encounter  appeared  as  great  as 
economise  Utc  resources  of  the  country,  those  in  the  task  he  how  called  on  them 
llicv  were  urging  Ministers  to  break  faith  to  step  forward  and  undertake.  Were 
with  the  public  creditor.  But  what  was  not,  he  would  ask,  the  many  intelligent 
iMr  Hume's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  in  citizens  he  saw  around  him  as  capable  of 
the  midst  of  all  his  efihrts  to  lessen  the  electing  their  rulers,  as  those  32  orSSin- 
weight  of  taxation?  With  that  honesty  to  whose  hands  it* was  intrusted?  Year 
and  consistency  w’hich  has  marked  the  after  year  he  bad  been  aspersed,  and  in 
whole  of  his  public  life,  he  protested  refutation  he  would  only  appeal  to  those 
against  so  dishonest  a  proposition,  and  who  knew  his  private  life  : — he  had  been 
gave  his  strenuous  support  to  bis  Majesty’s  called  ambitious — that  he  would  own  :  be 
Ministers,  when  they  announced  their  de-  was  indeed  ambitious  of  serving  hiscouh- 
termination  to  uphold  the  national  credit  try  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  eVents  of  this 
utKioubted  and  secure  ( applause ).  There  day  would  he  stimulus  to  redouble  his 
was  also  another  part  of  Mr  Hume’s  con-  exertions.  f'Jl/r  Hume  sat  dovu  amid 
dnet  to  which  be  would  direct  their  atten-  universal  applause The  Honourable 
iion— ‘his  exertions  to  procure  the  aboli-  Menabju’  rose  again^  in  a  short  time,  It* 
lion  of  the  Combination  Laws ;  and  still  propose  a  toast—**  Prosperity  to  the  Gty 
more,  the  manly  manner  in  which  he  had  of  Edinburgh.” 

acted  and  s)X)ken  respecting  combinations.  A  number  of  other  eloquent  speeches 
\etin  speaking  of  what  Mr  Hume  had  and  appropriate  toasts  followed;  among 
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others,  “  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  tlic 
removal  of  all  religious  disabilities,”  was 
given  by  Mr  James  MoncriefF;  “  Mr 
Brougham,  and  the  cause  of  general 
Education,”  by  Mr  John  Cunningham; 
and  “  The  Inde{)endent  Burghs  which  re¬ 
turned  Mr  Hume  to  Parliament,”  by  Mr 
Peter  Brown.  Mr  Hume,  in  returning 
thanks,  eulogized  the  Press.  “  Through 
the  freedom  of  the  Press,”  he  said,  “  all 
the  misdeeds  which  power  would  conceal 
are  made  known, — all  change  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  proceedings  which  might  take 
place  in  any  prdcr  of  society  was  instantly 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  impossible,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “  to  jMjint  out  the  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  we  derive  from  ‘  The  Lil>erty  of 
the  Press,’  f  Toast  drank  u'lth  great 
cnihuTiasm. ) 

Mr  Jeffrey,  in  rising  to  propose  a  toast, 
prefaced  it  by  alluding  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws.  They  had  long 
been  a  blot,  he  observed,  on  the  statute- 
book,  and  at  length,  after  a  full  enquiry 
in  Parliament,  were  expunged  thence 
W'ithout  opposition.  The  chief  mischief 
connected  with  them  was  the  rancorous 
feeling  which  was  engendered  among  the 
lai)ouring  classes,  by  denying  to  them  this 
I)rivileg'j  of  lawfully  adopting  measures 
for  protecting  their  interests.  This  led 
them  to  form  secret  cabals  and  combina- 
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by  giving—^  The  Freedom  of  I.nlH)ur  ; 
hut  let  the  la!>ourcr  recollect,  thatin  ex¬ 
ercising  the  freedom  of  his  own  rights, 
he  cannot  be  permittctl  to  violate*^  the 
rights  of  others.” 

Mr  Cockl)urn,  after  an  elegant  siverh, 
which  was  loudly  applauded,  gave  “  The 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  F.din- 
burgh,  and  a  cordial  union  of  all  men 
and  of  all  parties,  for  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  Edinburgh — A  numl)er  of  other 
well-selected  toasts  followed  after,  which 
xMr  James  Gibson  Craig  eulogised  the 
merits  of  Mr  Horner,  and  projKxsed  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
The  meeting  then,  at  a  few  minutes  past 
twelve  o’clock,  broke  up. 

A  beautiful  lunar  rainl)ow  was  lately 
observed  at  Falkirk.  The  night  being 
calm,  and  the  sky  clear,  it  remained  vi¬ 
sible  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  with 
great  vividness  and  effect,  l>e8triding  the 
heavens  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  zenitli. 
The  prismatic  colours  were  very  distinct, 
the  outer  e<ige  of  the  nrrh  Ixing  of  a 
dark  greenish  tinge,  while  the  inner  w.is 
of  a  line  orange  ;  and  whnt  was  remark¬ 
able,  the  whole  s])ace  within  llie  cumjtass 
of  the  bow  was  of  a  brilikint  whiteness, 
like  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  sky 
during  aurora  borealis. 


lions,  in  which  they  acquired  habits  and 
feelings  which  reduced  them  almost  to 
the  condition  of  des|)erate  outlaws.  Their 
alrolition  was  one  of  Mr  Hume’s  proudest 
triumphs.  Unfortunately,  scarcely  were 
they  repealed,  when  a  fearful  set  of  com¬ 
binations  started  up  in  the  country  :  but 
every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  human 
nature  must  be  aware,  that  the  repeal  of 
a  series  of  laws  which  hud  lor:g  galled  a 
large  body  of  the  people,  must  necessarily 
.cause  some  commotion, — a  kind  of  sea¬ 
soning  fever, — among  them.  As  the  no¬ 
velty,  however,  of  the  state  which  they 
now’  enjoyed  passed  away,  so '  would 
the  mischiefs  that  novelty  had  gener¬ 
ated  ;  but  the  beneffts  of  the  state  it¬ 
self  H’ould  remain.  The  Learned  Gen¬ 
tleman  reprobated  the  inconsistency  of 
the  misled  men,  in  supposing  that  Mr 
Hume,  whose  object  was  to  give  free¬ 
dom  to  trade,  would  assist  them  in  en¬ 
slaving  their  employers.  As  the  friend, 
—the  advocate  of  the  labouring  classes, 
he  entreated  them  to  abstain  from  those 
violent  and  unjust  measures  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  reduce  them  again  within 
their  former  shackles.— [At  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Meeting,  Mr  Jeffrey  con¬ 
sented 'to'  fVirnish  a  copy  of  his  speech 
for  publication*] — Mr  Jeffre)’  concluded 


The  workmen  employed  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  the  new  lock  at  Carron, 
found  lately,  at  a  considerable  deptli,  the 
horn  of  a  rtag,  imbedded  in  a  stratum. 
We  understand  the  fossil,  with  a  scienti¬ 
fic  account  of  its  discovery,  will  l)e  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Werncridn  Swiely. 

Improved  Railvay  Carriages. — Mr  W. 
II,  James,  of  Birmingham,  ha.s  construct¬ 
ed  a  model  of  an  Improvetl  Bail  way  (’ar- 
riage,  for  w'orking  ujwn  both  straight  and 
curved  rail-n>ads,  and  for  ascending  and 
descending  hills  of  any  elevation.  'I'hc 
action  of  the  wheels  in  turning  angles 
enables  the  carriage  to  deviate  an  inch 
and  a-half  in  the  yard  from  a  direct  line, 
without  any  more  friction  than  is  neces- 
sary  in  |)a8sing  straight  forwards  ;  this  is 
done,  by  simply  causing  the  wheels  on 
one  side  of  a  train  of  carriages  to  travel 
from  the  ground  faster  than  the  wheels 
on  the  other  side;  and  the  ohject  of 
ascending  hills  is  effected  by  causing  the 
engine  to  act  directly  upon  every  wheel  of 
a  train  of  carriages,  so  as  to  give  to  each 
wheel  a  perfect  rotatory  motion  of  its 
own,  which  compels  h  to  advance’  for¬ 
wards  without  being  dragged  by  the  loeti- 
motive  engine,  as  is  necessary  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  system. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PKOMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  ECCl.tSIASTICAL. 

The  Kinj»  has  i)rt‘M.^ulod  Uie  Rev.  James  Mait¬ 
land  to  tlie  I'arish  of  Kells. 

'I  he  hulie  of  liueclcueh  and  curators  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Rev.  David  btevnison  to  the  Parish 
of  V\  ilton. 

Jaiiu's  .Scott,  Esq.  of  Urotherton,  has  pre^.cnted 
Oie  Rev.  Jaint*s  Glen  to  the  Parish  of  Bcnholm. 

The  .Akkociatc  Hurfilier  t'on^egation  of  Whit- 
hiirn,  has e  given  an  unanimous  call  to  Mr  John 
DoAiies. 

II.  MILITARY. 

BREVET — -for  Nox'cmhcr. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Lowe.  K.C.B.  local 
rank  of  Lieut.  Gen.  upou  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  S.'9  Sept,  lh'25 

CapL  Macfarlane,  Adj.  E.  I.  C.  Dop.  at 
Chatham,  local  rank  of  Maj.  6  Oct. 
W.'i  honie,  hnal  rank  of  Lieut.  Col. 
on  tire  Continent  of  Euroin;  only 

13  do. 

I  Dr. Gds.  Comet  Tyseen,  LieuL  by  pureh.  vice 

,  Master,  prom.  6  do. 

G.  H.  Thomuson,  Comet  do. 

'  .V  Assist  Surg.  Ingham,  from  F.  .\s.sist. 

•Surg.  vice  Rrown„22  F.  15  do. 

'4  Comet  Ogle,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Nash.  prom.  3  do. 

lion.  W.  \  aug'nan.  Cornet  do. 

I  Dr.  ijiutg.  ^’oung,  from  1C  F.  Surg.  vice 

.SUTaI,  ret.  22  Sept. 

4  B.  t)glc.  Cornet  by  purch.  ivice  M'Caf- 

fery.  prom.  '  10  .Vug. 

J.  Elton,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Hatns- 
bottom,  ])roui.  2  Sept 

C  Lieut,  .\rmstioug,  vice  Boyd,  res. 

only  13  do. 

Lieut  Dow  it,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Has- 
sard,  ret  29  do. 

7  It.  IJoyne,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Hojk?- 

touii,  prom.  22  do. 

8  Reg.  S«  rj.  Maj.  Vawdslev',  Quart  Ma.st. 

vice  I  h'nahoo,  h.  p.  '  29  do. 

9  (drnct  Humlcy,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

■Mai kham,  prom.  *  S  tkt 
C.  S.  'I'rowtT,  Cornet  29  Sei>t. 

10  Surg.  Wist,  from  27  F.  .Surg.  vice 

M* Robert,  h.  i*.  <i  Oct. 

I I  Cornet  HambricK,  Lieut  by  iHirth.  vrv 

Muikern,  prom.  '  12  do. 

A.  BuKun,  ('(imet  do. 

12  Capt  Vandcleur,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Stawell,  prom.  1  do. 

Lieut  Harrington,  Capt  do. 

15  \.  Brown,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Camiw 

liell,  prom.  8  .Sept, 

('ol.  F.G.  Ensign  Hou.  C.  Howard,  from  70  F. 

Emign  and  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Fane,  prom.  22  Oct. 

3  F.  GcLs.  ('olonel  Clitherow,  Lieut.  Colonel  vkv 
Rookc,  b.  p.  rec.  diff.  13  .Sept. 

Lieut  C'oL  Keate,  Maj.  will'  tlie  rank 
of  Col.  do. 

Lieut  Col.  l!all,  from  h.  p.  Capt  |tay. 
dirt’.  tio. 

1  F.  Fhisign  Ogiivy,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
O  linen,  2U  F.  -  1  Oct 

r.  Lucas.  Ensign  do. 

8  Lieut  I  .ling,  from  13  Dr.  Capt  by 

]mtvh.  vic'e  Hailes,  prom.  do. 

9  B.  H.  Heathcote,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Ogle,  prom.  ‘  8  Sept 

10  Assist  Surg.  Graham,  from  31  F.  Surg. 

vice  Young,  1  Dr.  22  d^ 

II  Ensign  Bell,  Lieut,  by  purdi.  vice  Mit¬ 

chell.  9CF.  15  do. 

J.  GooUl,  Ensign  .  do. 

Eusign  Gardiner,  from  37  F.  Lieut, 
vice  Ilaldenby,  dead  *  29  do. 

18  Holt  — .  Hay,  Ensign  vioa  M'Kenzie. 

.  »  do^  ,  6  Oct 

J.  W.  F.  Prettejohn,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Hay,  71  F.  •  .  22  da 

1  <  Capt  Bouveric.  from  h.  p.  (pay  diC) 

t  aid.  vice  Grey,  43  F.  18  Aog. 


S.  C.  Hilton,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Deedes,  )>rom.  17  .Sept.  18‘_’.'» 

Assi.st  Surg.  Martiudalc,  Surg.  vuv 
Heriot,  6  Dr.  Gd.s.  29  da 

T.  K.  Aiildjo,  Eniagn  by  purch.  vice 

Young,  prom.  21  do. 

Lieut.  O’Brien,  from  1  F.  Lieut  vice 
Thatcher,  37  F.  1  ( >ct. 

A.  .Scott,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Cuni- 

ming,  88  F.  1.5  ilo. 

Lieut.  Bigge,  from  h.  p.  I.ieut.  viev 
Haiumili,  kO  F.  21  Sept 

Ensign  Gough,  Lieut.  *by  purch.  vice 
Bi»tier,  prom.  ’  *  1  Oct. 

Ensign  Mansergh,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Lynch,  9V  F.  22  .Sept. 

W.  NV.  Stanton,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Warde,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  vice 
.Murray,  3t»  F.  1.3  Oct 

Assist.  Surg.  Mostyn,  Surg.  vice  West. 

10  Dr.  G  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Mullarky,  Asdst  Surg. 

do. 

Ensign  Irving,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Ixml  S.  Lennox,  prom.  22  do. 

B.  Broadhead,  Ensign  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Minty,  .Assist  Surg.  vice 

Graham,  10  F.  22  .S^pt. 

Lieut  I'olthurst,  Capt  vice  Lord  .'s. 
Kerr,  dead  29  do. 

- White,  from  14  F.  Lieut  do. 

Ensign  Markham,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Balk,  prom.  2.3  Oct. 

F.  J.  Grirtin,  Ensign  vice  M’ardell,  2S 
F.  15  do. 

J.  S.  Greene,  Ensign  by  purch.  viw 
Moore,  ret,  2!)  Sent. 

Ensign  Deshon,  from  8  F.  Litut.  by 
purch.  vice  livapme,  prom.  G  Oct 
Ensign  Fnskett,  Lacut  by  purch.  vice 
Airey,  prom.  22  do. 

E.  S.  Bayly,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Thatcher,  from  20  F.  I.ieut 
vice  Hartley,  prom.  1  da 

Comet  J.  Ralston,  from  h.  i».  25  Dr. 

Ensign  vice  tiardiner,  1 1  F.  29  Sept. 
Bt  Lieut  Col.  Dunliar,  from  G6  F. 
Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Valiant,  prom. 

8  Oct 

L.  AV.  Yeo,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Amiel,  ret.  8 

Capt  Seymour,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 
W  illcocks,  81  F.  22  do. 

Lieut  Kirkley,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Newport,  privra.  8  .April 

Lieut  Olpherts,  from 2  W.  I.  R.  Lieut. 

vice  Robertson,  92  F.  22  be|^ 

Fitz  Herbert  Coddington,  Ensign  by 
imrch.  vice  Hotham,  83  F.  do. 
I.ieut  Gledstancs,  Adj.  vice  AVoollard, 
58  F.  do. 

C.  M.  Daiway,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

M'Crea,  prom.  d®. 

Ensign'  M'Clevertv,  Lieut  by  purcli. 

vice  Kenvon,  77  ® 

H.  Loedi,  Ensign  da 

Capt  Smith,  from  h.  p.  Paymast  vice 
Pillon  ,  .  29  bept 

Lieut  Murray,  from  25  F.  Lieut  vi« 
Butt,  dead  1^ 

Lieut  Doran,  Capt  vice  Mathers,  dean 
*  6  do. 

Fnsira  Clark,  Lieut.  da 

R.  Maegregor,  Ensign  .  do* 

Lieut  Hamraill,  from  ’21  E* 
vice  Sweeny,  New  South  Males  Vet 
'  Coma  24  Sept 

2d  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Coghlan, 

Ucut.  12 

2d  Lieut  and  Acy.  Liddeel,da 

13  da 

Ensign  Hay,  from  h.  p*  2d  Lieut  vice 
Culinaa,  oaiicelled  , 

Cajit.  T.*-  Fairtlough,  Maj.  by 
vice  Arbttthnot.  prom.  1 

Lieut  Briggs,  from  50  F«  Capt  da 
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R^^guter^-^Appointmenla,  Fromotions,  J\r. 


G.  Goriivx,  Ensign  by  purcfu  vice  Huu- 
t‘*r.  prnin.  1  ovt. 

A.  H.  I«  N\  yatt,  Ensign  by  purch  viits 
Unndas,  prom.  17  bent. 

Ensign  Johnston,  Lieut,  by  purch.  viec 
Murray,  prom.  1  ocU 

G.  nouglas.  Ensign  8  do. 

V\'.  T.  Smyth,  Ensign  by  purcfi.  viec 
Keiley,  o'J  F.  i'»j  Sept. 

Stall  Assist.  Surg.  Bartley,  Assist  Surg. 

do. 

Ensign  Lord  A.  Leii’iox,  Lieut-  by 
purch.  v»ee  Montagu,  prom.  ‘J'.’  Get. 
Ensign  lion.  —  llay,  irom  I(J  F.  En¬ 
sign  do. 

Lieut,  ilamilton,  Capt,  by  purch.  vice 
Mac  Malioii,  ret.  1  j  Sent* 

Euiiign  Seymour,  Lieut.  do. 

I).  O’t'onnell,  Ensign  do. 

It.  bailtie,  Ensign  vice  Howard,  prom. 

b  Oct. 

Ensign  Valiancey,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Black,  prom.  »lo. 

II.  t’.  l*oi*(K*k,  EiUign  do. 

Stall'/Vssist.  Surg.  Bnsbane,  Assist  Surg. 

0  do. 

J.  I*owelI,  Ensign  vice  Irvine,  lUwl 

-1^  Sept. 

Lieut.  Kenyon,  from  18  F.  Lieut-  \  u-c 
.Molyneux,  37  F.  (1  Oct. 

C.  VV.  i*.  Magca,  Ensign  I.l  do. 

Ensign  Steele,  Adj.  vice  Molyneux  do. 
Capt.  IJouglas,  .Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Falconer,  prom.  'J'J  dtx 

Lieut.  Twopeny,  Capt  do* 

Ensign  Vassall,  l.ieuL  do. 

J.  Miielerxl,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Thomas,  Lieut,  vice  Molony, 

dead  13  Sept. 

Cornet  Good,  from  h.  p.  Royal  Waggon 
Train,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Ellis,  Capt.  vice  Phelps,  dead 

'Jii  do. 

r.  1 1.  Graham,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
(f<K)d,  prom.  L>  Gel. 

Brevet  Mai.  Horton,  Maj.  by  purch. 

vice  Taylor,  prom.  -J  do. 

Capt.  WdictK'ks,  fniin  38  F.  Capt.  do. 
Lieut,  lloldsworth,  from  h.  p.  Col. 
Comp.  Mauritius,  l^aymast.  vice 
liams,  deail  i-'l'  Sept. 

Lieut  Swinburne,  Capt  vice  Sander¬ 
son,  dead  6  Get 

Hon-  M.  St  Clair,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Faber,  cancelled  13  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Smyth,  Assist  Surg. 

6  do, 

Ensign  Hon.  C.  Moncktoii,  Lieut  by 

purch.  vic-e  Janline,  ret  -1  Sq*t. 

Ensign  Gall  way,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Mitcliell,  ret  ^  W  do. 

Ensign  Camming,  from  90  F.  Ensign 

91  do. 

K.  J.  Sutton,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Hawkins,  from  *14  F.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Agnew,  ret  13  Oct 

Lieut  Maepherson,  Capt  vice  Donald¬ 
son,  dead  *-«  iiept. 

Lieut  Robertson,  from  40  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

Capt  Wincliester,  Maj.  vice  Charleton, 
dead  16  Aug. 

Lieut  J.  M'Donald,  Capt  by  purch, 
vice  Gammell,  ret  6  Get 

Lieut  Waymouth,  from  32  F.  do. 

13  do. 

Ensign  M ‘Gumming,  Lieut. 

C.  Galwey,  Ensign  do. 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Delanoey,  16  F.  ?*,‘*^!* 

Ensign  and  Adj.  Spiller,  rank  of 

Gent  Gadet  S.  G.  Dalgety,  from  R. 

•  Mil.  Colt  Ensign  vice  i*rioe,  <8  b. 
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os  F.  I.icut.  Maxwell,  from  h.  p.  95  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Dutton,  New  S.  Wales  Comp. 
_  .  91  So|>t.  Ib'Jo. 

Ensign  Gregory',  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Allan,  prom.  1  Oeu 

J.  H.  Armstrong,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Wolfe,  At(j.  vkv  Stevens,  prom. 

■  6  do. 

99  Hosp.  Assist  liobson.  Assist  Surg. 

99  Sept 

RiH3  Brig.  — —  Smith,  I’d  Lieut  vice  Vivian, 
T  Dr.  15  do. 

1  W.  I,  R.  Lieut.  Walton,  from  h.  p.  R.  York 

Banjjers,  I.icut  vice  Warner,  New 
S«hu!i  Wales  Ciimji;  91  do. 

2  Ensign  M‘l*hcrson,  Lieut,  vice! Hi»hcrts, 

l‘»  F.  99  do. 

I‘.  C.  C«xM,  Kn.igii  do. 

Lieut  Fra'-er,  from  h.  p.  9,)  F.  I’.jy- 
^  mn't  vi(x*  Stopford,  dwul  «lo. 

Eivsign  Dickenson,  l-icut  vice  Kcttlc- 
wcll,  *lca«l  l.>  Oft. 

F.  Cixld,  Eii>ign  do- 

Ceylon  R.  Lieut.  Dei nitsoy,  from  h.  p.  HI  F.  I.icut. 

vice  \V<x)lhouse,  caiKvIlctl  S  .S'pt, 
Cape  G.  Lieut  A.  Armstrong,  Capt.  vice  Stmirt, 
dead  l.»  do. 

Ensign  Warden,  Lieut.  do. 

J.  .North,  Ensign  do. 

.\fr.C.(!o.  Ensign  Caldcr,  LitMit.  viec  Dowling, 
ret  dt». 

—  Stapleton,  Lieut  vice  Splaine, 

,  <ltad  99  do. 

Vol.  E.  Hartley,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Ring,  .\dj.  vice  Patterson,  rcs. 

Adj.  only  do. 

E.  C^xikc,  Ensign  bv  purch.  \k*e( 'alder 

9Sdo. 

Lieut  Rogers,  Capt  vice  de  Barrallier,. 

dt*ad  99  do. 

Ensign  Turiu*r,  I.icut.  do. 

J.  1’.  Hardy,  Ensign  ilo. 

C.  .N'ott,  Ensign  vice  Carmixly,  dc.id 

do. 

Ordnance  Ikjmrtnu'nt, — Ro^jal  Artillery, 

Sd  Capt.  Romer,  Adj.  vice  Gordon,  pn>m. 

9'.»  July  l.S9.». 

- Siminoas,  from  h.  p.  9d  Capt.  vice  Itis- 

mcr  do. 

1st  Lieut  W.right,  9d  Capt  do. 

2d  l.ieut  St.  Jolm,  1st  Lieut.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  F.  WiUianu,  9d  Lieut  do. 

Lieut  Col.  MaeduiuUd,  Col.  vk'e  Thornhill,  d(‘ad 

99  .\ug. 

Maj.  and  Lieut.  CoL  Holuomlie,  Lieut  CoL  do. 
Capt.  and  Brevet  .Maj.  AddaiiiM,  Maj.  do. 

2d  Capt,  and  Brevet  Maj.  Mitehell,  Capt  do. 

9d  Capt  Atidrewii,  from  h.  |t.  2d  Capt  do. 

Ist  Lieut  Mathias.  9d  Capt.  do. 

2(1  Lieut  Dacres,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Royal  Eiiginccrt. 

1st  Lieut  Wortham,  9d  Capt  viec  Birch,  h.  {>. 

21  Sept  1895. 

2d  Lseut  Walpole,  1st  Lieut  do. 

CfCnt  Cadet  K.  Howorth,  2d  Lieut  6  Aug. 

.  J.  D.  Ileatly,  Lieut  12  Sept 

I  —  K.  Dashw(Mxl,  Lieut  «io. 

- - C.  C.  Wilkinson,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Groatorex,  Lieut  do. 

.  - W.  Kenwick,  Lieut  do, 

T.  H.  Kimington,  l.ieut  do. 

,  -  W’.  E.  Broughton,  Lieut,  do. 

StaJ. 

Lieut  Col.  Stavcly.  from  R.  SUIT  Corps.  Dcp. 
Quart  Mast  Gen.  In  the  Mauritius,  vice  Nca- 
bitt,  res.  29  Sept  182.5. 

Iloipital  Staff, 

Hosp.  Assist  Dyce,  Assist  .Surg.  vice  Melin,  prom. 

22  Se|»t  1823. 

_ _ _ _ Wood,  AiaiaL  Surf,  vice  Bartley. 

74  R.  6  Oct 


I  wii.  - - -  do.  74  P  ®  Gw* 

‘  EiEign^Cumb^aidf  from  S5  F.  lSu  W.  Macready,  Hosp.  iVasist  vice 

by  pan*  yUx  0««ley,  prom.^^  ^ 

Lieuu  Lvi«b.  ftom  M  F.  Capt  by  W.  H.Cr.irfo<d,  Ho.p.Au.-.t.  ««  Smyth, 
purch.  vice  Golthurst,  ret  1 1  Aug. 
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Register. — Appointments^  Pro7Jt off (sns,  [[De«. 

Unattached.  Lieut  Cornwall,  from  7C  F.  with  Lieut  Beere, 

h.  ^  71  F. 

To  be  LlcuU-Colonch  of  Infantry  ly  pur-  — -  Liwt  Barney,  h.  p. 

j  j  j  j  r  Ensign  Uebstcr,  irom  31  F.  with  Ensign  St  Le- 

chate.  ger,  12  F. 

II  r _ _  n.  1  ifioc  Paymast  Irvine,  from  72  F.  with  Capt  Graham, 

}AaioT  SUwell.  from  12  Dr.  1  Oct  1825.  'ij  „  yo  •  » 

• - Arbuthnot  from  6.5  F.  do.  * 

“  ^  aliant,  from  57  I*  •  8  do.  ^  vDOinttnenis  Conceit ed 

- Taylor,  from  81  F.  22  do.  cippumimcms  i,anceuea. 

- talcuner,  from  <8  F.  do.  iJent.  Colonel  Slessor,  as  ret  Maj.  h.  p.  35  F. 

To  U  Major,  of  Itfanlnj  by  purchaic.  III!!!!:  C^Ion  R. 

Capt.  Hailes,  from  8  F.  1  Oct  1825  ^ 

To  be  Captams  ifUfantty  by  purclmse.  Bdgoation.  and  RenremmU. 

Lieut  llartley,  from  o,  F.  1  Oct  1825.  Major  General  Miller,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

Colonel  Farl  of  Lisbiirne,  h.  p.  .Sheffield  Reg. 

- - Allan,  from  98  J •  do. - h.  p.  .Surrey  Rang. 

- Xasn.  from  4  Dr-  Ods.  do.  - Ljght.  h.  il.  25  F. 

Murray,  (rom  66  F.  .  p.,  ^ Lieut  Col.  Humphrey,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

D.  Shore,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  8  do.  ■  Rudd,  h.  p.  lasp.  Field-Officer 

■  ■'e  Major  Colthurst,  97  F. 

Smith,  from  -  Life  Gds.  do.  - Reynolds,  late  8  Vet  Bn. 

- Stevenson,  from  oS  !■.  lo  do.  _ Browne  h  n  1(1.5  F 

- - Hon.  H.  S.  Fane,  from  Coldst  Gds.  22  do.  _ Amorv  h  5  Gar  Bn 

- M'ontagu,  from  71  F.  do.  cant  H»S?rd’  6  1?; 

- f  ~  -  Mac  MMiom  73  F. 

- Falk,  from  o2  K  do. - Agnew,  89  F. 

- M  emy^,from4  Dr.ods.  do.  - Gimmell,  92  F. 

- Airey,  from  oil- .  do.  - Borlase,  96  F. 

robe  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  pur- 

chase.  ^  - Evelyn,  h.  ji.  60  F. 

- Mulhall,  h.  p.  6  Irisli  Brigade 

Ensign  Hunter,  from  64  F.  I  Oct  182.5.  - - Walsh,  h.  p.  54  F. 

- Hon.  R.  Howard,  from  73  F.  8  do. - Morrall,  li.  p.  9  F. 

- (\hx1,  from  80  F.  15  do.  —  Cole,  h.  n,  82  F. 

To  be  Ensisns  by  purchase.  ZZI  [riTe?h.  p.  Ca%^lang. 

J.  Rush  1  Oct.  182.5.  - Eustace,  h.  p.  8  F. 

J.  E.  Wetherall  do.  - ‘  Huddleston,  h.  p.  46  F. 

F.  Deacon  8  do. - Clonard,  li.  p.  4  Irish  Brigade 

H.  Reynolds  do.  Bromhead,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 

S.  D.  i  laike  do.  Lieut.  Jardine,  88  F. 

11.  Curling  i?2  dq.  — — ~  Michell,  88  F. 

H.  S.  .lames  '  do. - Dowling,  R.  African  Col.  Corps 

G.  Uobiason  do. - de  LorenU,  h‘.  p.  1  F. 

Exduinces.  - Lunn,  h.  p.  JS  F. 

®  - Rope,  h.  p.  24  1*. 

Major  Heathcote,  from  27  F.  with  Alajor  Danscy,  — - Brett,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

88  F.  Comet  Doherty,  h^  p.  23  Dr. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Staveley,  from  Staff  Corps,  with  Idisign  Moore,  33  F. 

Capt.  Jackson,  h.  ji.  - Amici,  57  F. 

Capt  Daw'son,  from  Aridcan  CoL  Corps,  with - Gordon,  h.  p.  1.5  Gn.  Bn. 

Lieut.  Col.  Rainey’,  h.  p.  55  F.  - Siienley,  h.  p.  4  F. 

— —  Uabington,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with  - Conollv,  h.  ji.  71  F. 

Capt.  i^'uicke,  h.  p.  - Heatley,  lu  p.  99  F. 

- Randall,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  - Smith,  h.  p.  43  F. 

Orme,  h.  p.  —  Rae,  h.  p.  6  Irish  Brigade  . 

——  Ravinond,  from  19  F.  with  Capt  Taylor,  > 

h.p.40F.  *  ^  Deaths, 

—  Lanithier,  from  19  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Cant  Colonel  Thornhill,  R.  Art  Jamaica 

Hely,  h.  n.  25  F.  •  28  .\ug.  iSfo. 

— -  W  rougntnn,  frian  34  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Major  Phelps,  80  F. 

Hon.  11.  S.  Fane,  h.  p.  — — rrr  Charlton,  92  F.  Jamaiea 

—  ■'  Morton,  from  53  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  *— —  J.  Hewett,  52  F.  New  Brunswick  25  do 

Hill,  h.  p.  — Shekietoo,  h.  p.  54  F.‘  Mi^.  of  Brigade  a 

- Dennis,  from  62  F.  with  Capt  Mair,  h.  p.  Quebec  • 

•—  Seymour,  from  65  F.  with  Capt  Wood,  - Lenn,  19  F.  Cork 

h. !».  5  Dr.  Gt^  Capt  Siithenand,  .55  F.  lost  with  the  Comet  Mean 

—  - M  *Laine,  from  75  F.  with  Capt.  Hammond,  Packet,  off  Greenock 

h.  p.  - -  Mathers,  59  F.  on  board  the  ship  Euphrates 

— -  —  Leaper,  from  79  F.  rec.  diff  with  Capt  on  iiaeiafe  fr«n  India 

Mai^hali,  h.  p,  ..  r-  Sanderson,  83  F.  on  passage  from  Ceylon 

- Smith,  from  89  f.  eritii  Capt  Thorp,  h.^p.  ^  ^ 

Lieut  Collii^  from  2  Dr.  Gds.  with  IJinit.  Hed-  ‘.i '  -r-  Ponefoy,  h.  p.  79  F.  Walworth  *1  “ 

ley.4F.  - -  Mather,  Dublin  Co.  Mil  ‘  ‘-^6  SepI 

— -  "  ■  Dent  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut  ■■  ■-*>  Bose,  89  F.  in  the  Bnnnan  Territory  , 
Oabome,  h.  Uk  ...  v  f  iX  * 

—  ■  -  Monr^  horn  7  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut  — -*-r  Cannon,  do.  dp. 

Chaaabre,  h.  }>.  6t  F. '  — ,  Lfwt  Haideuby,  11  F* 

— Plunk^  oom  37  F.  with  Lkut  Faceman,  -i '  ■  Ketttewell,  2  W.  L  R.  I  lomhnrat 

h.  n.  18  Dr.  ,  ChU-y,  I..  AfxieeB  Cot  Cerpa,  Lape  Co^ 

- Blakeway.  from  45  F.  with  Lieat  Fostm,  Castle  ^ 

-:-^^?bSS?fiSS^’45  F.  arith  Lieut  Kei^.  W?!SLS‘h^iD?^hit*^^ ***^4' jfa 

h.p.3lF.  -Held  ^  Ms 

——•Noyes,  from  66  F,  laa.  dUT.  with  Lieut.  — —  Grobecker,  h,  p.  RiWagg-.’I'JlMib  D»W 

Keating,  h.  p.  R  W.  t.  Ran.  Wittengen,  Plrtiwia  -  •  liJw 


7 


Jiegiiier, — Appuiniuicui^f  rroiuatlons,  S^c. 


LieuL  Osbounie,  h.  p.  33  K.  Bruges  4  Sept.  1823  53  r. 

- - Marsliall,  77  r*  Jamaica 

-  - - Jetf'erson,  5  R.  VeU  Biu  and  Riding  Mast. 

to  1  L.  G.  Ix>ndon  16  OcU 

Ensign  Mackenzie,  16  F. 

In  ine,  77  F, 


Coast 


Coxen,  h.  p.  14  F.  Windsor 
l-Awton,  li.  p.  93  F.  Ireland 


<^)uartmast  Follenus,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Gds.  Rush  House, 
Swords,  Dublin  21  Sept. 

Sutton,  h.  p.  1  Irish  Brigade  29  do. 


Officers  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Do- 
minions  of  the  Kin^  of  A  va^  hetxceen 
6///  March  and  1st  April  1S25. 

Kilted. 


Captain  Rose,  89  F. 
- Cannon,  do. 


March  1825 
do. 


Wounded. 

Lieut  Gordon,  47  F.  severely,  not  dangerously 
Captain  Fvanson,  34  F.  do.  Uo. 


Lieut  Harris,  «^o.  do.  da 

- J.  Cluike,  da  do.  da 

- —  W.  J.  King,  39  F.  slightly 

- C-  G.  King,  da  do. 

• - Currie,  do.  do. 


7  March 
do. 
do. 


Appointments^  Promotions^  continued. 

4  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut  Stamer,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Whichoote,  prom.  i.9  Oct  1823 
1  Dr.  Surg.  Jameson,  from  73  F.  Surg.  vii-e 
\  oung,  cancelled  2-'  Sept. 

3  Lieut.  Slade,  Capt  by  purch.  \icc 

Webb,  prom.  '22  Oct. 


1  F. 


Comet  Hlnllipps,  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 


Capt  Macdougall, from  1  Vet  Un.  (’apt. 

8  .April 

I.icut  Sargent,  do.  Lieut  do. 

— —  Rawhtornc,  da  Lieut  t'o. 
-  -  ■  Fleming,  do.  I.itut  do. 

"  Pilking.on,  do.  Lieut  vice  Iloivl- 
by,  JM)  F.  do. 

Rt  Maj.  Lyster,  fnrm  .3  da  Capt.  do. 


11 

1C 


18 


Ensign  Rroune,  from  1  da  Ensign 

7  do. 

- Maxwell,  do.  Fnsign  do. 

Lieut  M'Gratb,  from  2  da  Lieut. 

8  do. 

Ensign  Croker,  do.  Ensign  7  do. 

Ilosp.  .\ssist.  Tighe,  .Assist  Surg. 

20  Get. 

Ensign  Peel,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  M.vc- 
pherson,  91  F.  do. 

- - Dwyer,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ensign 

'■  April 


97. 


2C 


27 

» 

32 

53 

41 


43 

1>*0  7 


▼at/ 

3d 


Forbes,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Peel 

20  Get. 

Capt  Harrison,  Maj.  by  purch.  \iee 
England,  prom.  29  do. 

Lieut.  Waller,  Capt  do. 

2d  I.it  ut  lieauclerk,  Lieut  do. 

II.  R.  H.  C.  Elwes,  2d  Lieut  da 

Capt  Pratt  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Mur¬ 
ray,  cxchurge  rec.  riift  20  da 

Ensign  Brehant,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
M'Nlven,  prom.  29  F.  29  do. 

J.  Guthrie,  Ensign  do* 

Ensign  Frame,  irom  3  Vet*  Bo.  Ensign 

'  7  April 

Lieut.  M‘Niven,  from  26  F.  Capt.  by 
inirch.  vice  Chambers,  prom.  29  Oct 
J.  J.  Burgoyue,  Ensign  uy  purdr.  vice 
Markham,  prem.  22  do. 

Lieut  O’Neil,  ftom  2  Vet  Bn.  Ueut. 
vice  Barrs,  prom.  9  .Apnl 

- Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  F.  laeut 

vice  Spencer,  18  F.  20  Oct. 

Hoap.  Assist  Dartnell,  Assist  Su^. 

vice  Mnstyn,  prom.  81  F.  ,  ^ 

Lieut  U’Mcara,  from  h.  p.  Arncan 
Corps.  Fayroaat  vice  Webb»  h. 

- WeetoD,  C»pt  by  pun*,  vice 

Brooke,  r^  . 

— Sweeny,  from  .3  Vet  Be.  Lieut 
.  vice  Hay,  iwom.  6  F.  9  April 

.Assist  EUiaon,  Assist 


(.0 


62 


Carmody,  R.  African  Col.  Corps,  Cai>c 
ist  Ca.stle 


13  Sept. 
13  Aug. 


Assist  Surg.  Uulkcley,  16  F.  on  passage  fiom  Cey¬ 
lon  14  July 


64 


63 


66 


70 


74 

73 

77 

SI 


83 


88 


89 


91 


02 


Lieut.  C.‘ir]>entcr,  Capt  by  purch.  \  itv 
O’Grady,  prom.  '29  OcL  1823 

Capt  lla'uulton,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  (’apt 
, .  9  April 

Lieut  Ilemsworth,  from  2  Vet  Ihi. 

Lieut  7  ,i,K 

Ensign  'rhomjKion,  from  h.  n.  Ensign 
vice  Dcly,  I  W.  I.  R.  jO 

Capt  Dillon,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Capt 
...  8  April 

Liput  Hunt,  Ca{)t  by  purch.  vu*e 
Wood,  prom.  29  Ot*t. 

Lieut  Kirwan,  Capt  by  piireh.  vice 
Dunbar,  prom.  37  F.  do. 

P.  W.  Kraliam,  Ensign  bv  purch.  vice 
Howard,  Coldrt.  (oYs.  '  22  <!o. 

D.  T.  Barton,  Ensign  bv  imri'h.  vice 
Ccnipbcll  29di». 

Surg.  r  larke,  from  (’ai>c  Corps,  Surg. 

vuv  White,  h.  p.  20  do. 

Ensign  Kcarnea,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  K’n- 

7  April 

As.sist.  Surg.  Graham,  from  31  F.  Surg. 

vice  JairuNon,  1  Dr.  22  .'sept 

Ensign  Porter,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  I.icut. 

vice  Marshall,  dec.  20  Oil. 

.A.ssist.  Surg.  .Mostyn,  from  11  F.  Siitg. 

Cog,m,  ret  do. 

Capt.  Burgess,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  ('apt 

8  April 

Lieut  AVoollard,  Adj.  vice  Soutar.  n  s. 

the  .Adj.  only  20  Oct 

Lieut.  Butler,  from  1  Vet.  Hn.  F.ient. 

vice  Ulaynev,  Rifle  Brig.  9  Ajrril 

(\apt  Rivers,  from  3  Vet  Hn.  ('apt  S  do. 
Lieut  Maqrherson,  from  18  F.  Capt. 
by  purch.  vice  Riohanlson,  ret.  20  ( M. 


91 


Capt  Pilkington,  from  h. 
Capt  vice  iWt,  exchange 


p.  39  h  . 


do. 


Lieut  Gillicss,  from  p.  Lieut  \iee 
Biekerton,  exchange  rec.  dirt’.  ilo. 

Rille  Brig.  Lieut  Wooilford,  Capt,  by  purch.  nis* 
l*en>eval,  prom.  29  ilo. 

2d  I.icut  Stewart,  1st  Lieut  do. 

J.  Benyon.  2d  Lieut.  do, 

1  W.  1.  R.  Ensign  Dely,  from  62  F.  Ensign  Por¬ 
ter,  prom,  in  77  20  da 

Ceyl.  Reg.  Lieut.  Phelan,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  J.ituU 
vice  Whit.rker,  i*aneellei|  da 


Cai>c  Corps  Assist.  Surg.  Parn.tt,  from  the  Ihov, 
Bn.  .Surg.  \  ice  Clarke,  72  F.  da 

StaffT. 

Cape  of  G.  H.  Mnj.  C.  A.  VitTrn^,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj. 
(icn.  with  Rank  of  Lieut3;.’ol.  viii*  Blake,  r«s. 

20  Oct.  1823. 

Medical  Deportment. 

llosp.  .Assist  Grant,  Staff  .Assist  .Surg.  vice  Mil¬ 
lar,  prom.  2U  Oct  I82.'». 

r>  n.xii  II.......  A,.:.* 


r.  Bell,  llosp.  .Alsist 'ice Grant  do. 

A.  Gilison,  llosp.  Assist  vice  Squair,  93  F.  do. 
J.  Kwin?,  Hosp.  Assist  x  ice  'fighe,  16  !•’.  da 


Unattached, 


Mryor  England,  from  23  F.  Lieut.  Col.  <;f  I:if.  by 
pureh.  2fi  Oct.  182.). 

Capt  Chambers,  from  29  F.  Major  da  da 

- O’ltrady,  from  .53  F.  Major  do. 

— —  Whiohwte.  frr>m  4  Dr.  Gdn.  Major  da 

- Wooil,  from  6.5  F.  Major  do. 

- Perceval,  from  Rifle  Brig.  Mi^or  da 

Lieut  Small,  from  2.»  F.  (’.apt  do. 

Ensign  lion.  G.  L'pton,  from  13  F.  IJcut  da  skti 
lierkdey.  e^nceileii  ilo, 

Gent  Cadet  Wilkie,  from  R.  Mil.  (’ell.  Ktis‘^1)  dr. 


da 

da 

do. 

da 

ila 


T*he  follorring  Officers  have  been  alloxeed 
to  dispose  of  their  Half  pay. 


Col.  Sir  J.  M.  Doyle,  as  Lieut  Col.  1 1  Oarr.  Hn. 

29  Ocf.  1H2.A. 

Lieut.  Col.  Ryves,  as  Maj.  and  l*enn.  Assist  ^'uart 


Mast  Cien. 

Cot.  Thomas,  as  Mai.  R.  Waggon  Train 
Makir  O’Connell,  18  F. 

Rr  T.  T.  F.  R.  Drake.  Dt  5!  F. 
M^or  Ou-seley,  I*ort.  b«rvif.*c 
Capt  Im  Thwm,  35  P. 

Ensign  Robinson,  Cape  Reg. 

Cancelled, 


do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 


Aaiist  Saif. 


10  F. 


Oct 


Graham,  1 
-  Foote,  12  F. 
Ewing,  86  F. 


/ 


s.  d.s.  <1.!  s.  K.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
ISO  18  G  1S(*  l"JO 
ISO  ‘J.">G  18  i.'tf  Oj ISO  Sid 
170  SI  o'  17  t'l  0  1S(»S‘J0 
I7(*  i.io  17  ss  0  ISO  is 0 
IH  0  iSO 


i6o  r>i  •*!  IS  0  L-jn 


Wheat. 
70  11}. 


1 

s.  d. 

K.  (t 

s. 

d. 

K.  d. 

6.  d. 

s. 

d. 

X. 

s. 

8. 

s. 

X. 

& 

1  N'ov. 

1 

1.7 

S  9 

10  9 

.7 

1 

3  7 

5  0 

6 

6 

.78 

44 

42 

.70 

50 

54 

8 

10  9 

.7 

5 

3  8 

5  0 

6 

8 

.78 

44 

46 

.72 

_ 

_ 

1 

S!» 

S  9 

10  y 

3 

.7 

3  8 

4  10 

6 

8 

38 

44 

46 

.72 

__ 

— 

Dec. 

8  9 

10  6 

.7 

.7 

3  9 

4  10 

6 

8 

.78 

44 

4o 

.72 

1.7 

8  0 

.0  G 

3 

.7 

.7  S 

4  8 

G 

8 

.78 

44 

1  46 

.72 

— 

— 

Flour.  j 

1  Oaim. 

210  lb. 

Kn§.  I 

2401b. 

1  Irish.  1 

1  Amer.j 
196  Ib. 

1  -  ^ 

i 

i  Engl. 

Scots. 

1  j 

— — k  -  - 

s.  s. 

Is.  8.  I 

s.  s.  i 

'  s.  X. 

s.  s. 

.72  .7.7|48  .75  16  261 
.72  .76.70  5123  26, 
.72  56j50  54,23  2G 
71  54.71  .7323  26 
1.71  54148  .73  2.7  26; 

.70  34 
,28  53 
28  .37 
28  35 
28  .7.7' 

27  32 
27  29 
;  27  29 
2"^  29 

1  J-  uej 

Rye,  j  Rcanii,  ]  Pease, 
er  qr.  '  per  qr.  i>er  qr. 


Liverpool, 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Lditihurch. 


1 

1  s.  d.  s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  s.d.^  K.d.  s.  d.ls.d.  s.  d. 

N’ov.  16| 

yjl’.TOO  .770 

5.) 

5' 

28  0  .7.7  6  18  0  22  <ii20  0  22  (. 

2.7 

1076|2!>0  5<;  0 

.72 

10 

.7(>  0  .7.7  0  18  0  22  0|20  0  2.7  0 

.7<» 

Gl.)  .70  0  .77  0 

34 

r> 

.70  0  .73  9  IS  0  23  0I2I  0  23  0 

Dec.  7 

757  •7<t7  37  0 

7 

2S  0  .73  0  19  0  24  0, 19  0  23  0 

14 

G.7K  2S(».770 

.37 

2S  0  .72  6  190  23  o'oo  0  23 0 

Oatmeal. 


Gins'-oxr. 


182.7. 

V\  iK*;»t,  2 10  lb.s.  '  Uatv, 

Soil'.),. 

D.'intzic’. 

For.  re<l.'  Uritish.  Iri.sh. 

.Scottish. 

1 

1  s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.d. 

.\0V.  lO'  —  — 

2.7  —  — 
.3»  —  — 
Dec.  7|  —  — 

h1  —  — 

_  _  .71  0  .710;  190  21  0 

_  _  .7!  0  .74  <•  19  (»  21  9 

_  —  .‘2  0  .71  6  19  2:  9 

—  —  .720.71J.  19  6  22  6 

_  _  |.72  0  .71  G,  l!>  6  22  5 

barley,  ."iio  n)s.  jibiiiwA:  Pse.  Oatmeal II  KK.ur. 

1  •  Ic  .  HO  lbs.  I  iSO  lb>. 

In.sh.  .Sciits.  iSurJ.Meas.  ' 


s. d.  s.  d.‘ s. d. s.  d.ji  ^  d.  s.  d.  s.d.s.d.1  s.  s. 
■,’H 6 oi 0  34 0  r»(: o  i  o  sv o  ' 1 7  o  l'o ( ii,  A.j 
‘J7d  .>i 0.71  0  .^0 0  1  iiOO  1:70  :17  0S'Oo|:  .“jo  .'ll 

•-'7  0  .}i  0'.7 1  O  36  0  I  ‘S  j  0  S7  0  {17  6  SO  (  |  33  3 1 

i7  0  3'j  O  .*4  0  rsj  0 1  j  SI  ()  ‘J7  0  i  7  o  so  O  .  33  3  1 

iU  0  .}S  0  .710  .73  t)||  Si  t)  S7  0  ]l7  8  S0(  [{  .>.7  61 


Dalkeith. 


\ov.  IS 


Priees. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

S7  8  .M  6 
I  .70  6  33  O 
>  S8  0  .7.7  6 
I  SG  0  .7.7  y 


Oatmeal 


'  s.  d. 
11  17  0 
SI  17  6 
2S*  17  6 
.7  ISO 
is'  IS  0 


London, 


Wheat,  1 


1  1 
j  barley. 

O.ats. 

beans. 

1  Pease.  J, Flour, 280  Ih*: 

Quar. 

Fd&Pol'  Pout 

i  Pigeon. 

Tick. 

boiling. 

Grey,  j  Fine,  j  2d.  ' 

Loal. 

Xov.  M  .70  74  .>S  44  .70  47:'  23  .70  *25  5.7.  41  .74  40  46;j  48  55  j46  4sj;.75  60'45  54i  10 

SI  .70  7.7  .78  44  .70  47  1  25  30  |25  33]  44  54  liO  46l.  4G  54  !4G  48,  .75  G0|45  .74'.  10 

SM  .70  71  3  4  10  .70  48  11  S5  31  ;SG  34  44  51  *40  IGil  48  5G  ilG  48';.).7  6oj4,7  .74ij  10 

I''cc,  .7:  30  71  34  40  29  47  1  S3  31  26  .74  *  44  ,74  40  4G 1  .70  .78  47  4911.75  60145  51  ;  10 

121  IS  70  ‘.->4  10  28  4.7  '  2.7  51  |26  54  ;  44  .74  IK)  4Gi'  .70  .78  |47‘  4911.7.7  60|43  54il  H 


England  tj*  Wales, 


Xov.  \f  .-.-Quarterly  Average  'which  governs  Importation, 

Wheat,  G4«.  2d.-^Barle7,  41s.  4<1. — Oats,  36s.  2d.— >Ryc,  41s.  lid.— Beans,  46?.  3d. 

—Pease,  34s.  lOd. 


f 


iBeso 


'j  L 


MKTKOUOI.OCICAI,  TAHL!', 

Eduihurgh,  in  the  OUcrvulory,^  Culionhill. 

noon.— Th^^second^Obst^rvafi  in  *'iiw  ’  «>\  i»K  k  t(»r«  nf'<)?i  :ni.t  four  k 

Thermometer.  “  >»  tnc  attL'nioon,  u>  the  lirr,t  eolunm.  ukeii  b>  ine  lujusitr 
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‘ I'A.Si 

a1 

O'*  '  \  t- 
i  A..» 

A*  >1 

'“{A'f 

,o.r  M.21 
A.30 

15  f 

A.40 
14  f  M.lM 
(|A.-»7 

ni 

l  A.JJ 


M.  1,3 » 

!  .S7<»  A.  1;)  ) 

.b70.A.^u/|'^"' 

il’s.oih  A.  4  1 

r  .SOJ  A.4  t  i 

I  .7-b  M..)a  I  . 

SJJ  A.  /  '*  • 

.W<;  A. .74)  Cole. 

'  .(;s  > 

,  .H.OJ  A..)S>\A- 

•4o.j  A.  ,).>  1 1*  ’ 
.482,M..x3  » 
..i-tO.A.o.-)/ 

.-lOL*  A.41  >  "• 

.510  M.As  l 

.y-’o  .A.5y>- 


Weatlier, 

I  Dill  I,  but 

fair. 

t’»>ren.  coM 
afteiii.  rain. 

,  Itai'i  niMrii. 
'and  7<irc!i, 
(’olil  oc  uu!', 
,bnt  fait.  I 
•Sltvl  foten.  I 
rHinafU'ii.  | 
!<'<>Id,  but  j 
’fair. 

Keen  fra^t  j 

nilto  morn. ; 
dull  day. 
iKivii  frad,  I 
'iiow  on  bids 

I  Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Mom.  frost, 
day  mild. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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N’ov.lii-v 
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'■'I 


riitT.I  Haro.  ' 


M..>4  LUS'J:' 
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\.  11 
\1..-. ) 
A.  .70 
.M..71 


I  l  A.  n 


I 
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og  I 

i 
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,.7(11'  M-  IJ  I 
.l.tjA.ii  t 

.(;.7(i  M.ll  1 
.V.»l  A.  I 
.11!'  M.i;  I 
.2; *2  A.  1,3  4 
.4S(|M.  |o  • 

.M.7  A..J,,  ) 

.CA"  M.n  1 
•  50.v.\.  1.7  I 
.7^’(i  ^1. 1.7  I  L  i» 
A.  1.7  I  j'^  ' 
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.2i:ii  M..':7  1 1 V  I.- 
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il.  I  i  ai!u  I . 


|*’re.^h.  i.iilu, 
with  Mind), 
(•’oieii.  f.ni , 
"a.n  .if((  .11. 

I  ttaiii  iiiui  11. 

I  Old  al  tciii. 

J  1  >ull.  Cl  ill, 
<Mtll  ll.i.l. 

I  I'ull,  iJh 
N)u>.  l  ull. 

I  Dull,  with 
[h.  vhi.s.  ^li  «  t 
I  air.  Mtu.>!.. 

|hui  eiilit. 

I I  )ay  (lull, 
iraiii  eu"i. 

I  Dull,  sii^'ht 
|r!i"i  afi*  ID. 

'  f  r,»'l  irioru. 
Ummi  .vi  n. 

I  Day  ram, 

iMictw  even, 
jl'rost  tiiorii. 
(Miow  nij;ht. 

I ''MOW,  sleet, 
and  r.i.!.. 

iJAiicii.  SHOW, I 
atui.  ii.  >.i  ’. 
.Moi  It.  fro. I,  ^ 
'.s!<.( MI, .lit.  ' 


.\verageof  rain,  I.SII. 


yVGllICULTLIlAL  llKPOK'r. 

Loud  westerly  winds,  with  occasional  slight  shower.':,  prevailed  heiwccn 
the  16th  and  22d  Xoveinber.  On  the  2Slh,  the  lower  di.siricts  were  covticd 
with  snow:  this  was  dissolved  by  the  beginning  of  December,  Imi  llie  ground 
received  a  fresh  covering  on  the  5th.  A  thaw  succeeding,  ploughs  were  at 
Work  on  the  7  th  ;  and  where  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  jilowing  lias  not 
met  with  any  obstruction,  and  that  operation  is  far  advanced  for  the  season. 
The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  is  nearly  three  inches.  The  mean  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  central  district  of  Scotland  is  31)°  Fahrenheit ;  under  this  tem¬ 
perature,  vegetation  has  made  no  progress  till  within  these  six  past  days, 
W’hen  the  mercury  ranged  from  40°  to  44°,  which  lias  given  young  wheat 
a  fresh  and  growing  appearance.  Turnips  received  a  check  by  severe  frost 
early  in  November,  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered  ;  their  next  stage  of 
vegetation  will  be  to  run  to  flower  stem  ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wished 
for  in  the  winter  months,  either  by  the  feeder  or  tlie  fanner. 

The  Highland  mountains  have  been  deeply  cov^ered  with  snow,  of  7vhich 
a  considerable  part  has  been  lately  dissolved,  and  sheep  are  partially  relieved 
from  threatened  starvation.  Springs  now  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  mills  can  now  be  kept  in  perpetual  motion. 

Our  corn-markets  have  been  rather  dull  of  late,  and  jirices  are  rather 
looking  down  ,  tliis  reverse  is  |)erhaps  occasioned  more  by  the  unsettleil  state^ 
of  the  money-market  in  Kngland,  than  by  any  excessive  im]M)rtation  of 
foreign  barley.  Pease  maintain  their  ])rice,  and  oats  arc  in  demand.  J  he 
price  of  wheat  is  nearly  stationary.  Potatoes,  in  town,  bring  from  I'fs.  D> 
IGs.  per  boll.  Hay  sells  at  lid.  per  stone.  In  butcher-meat  tlicre  is  little 

alteration.  i  •  i  r 

At  all  public  sales  of  growing  timber,  high  prices  were  obtained  :  from 

2s.  6d.,  to  3s.  per  foot  was  the  general  rate  for  ash  ami  elm  a  jirmif  of 
the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  also  of  the  demand  which  the  present  slate  oi 

agriculture  excites.— iVrMj/i/rc,  I'Jt/f  Decvnihcr  1M2.7. 
n  '  *  1 ) 
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Iloyal  Bank  of  Scotland, . 

Bank  of  Scotland . 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Company, . 

British  Linen  Company, . 

Ldinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Comjrany, . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

Insurance  Comj>any  of  Scotland, . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

West-of-Scot!and  Insurance  Company, . . 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Comp.'my, . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . . 

l^eith  Oil  Gas  Company,....’. . . 

Edinburgh  I’ortable  Gas  Company, . . 

Edinburgh  .Toint  Stock  Water  Company, . 

F'orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Union  Canal  Company, . . . 

Australian  Comj>any,^ . 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, . I 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company,.. . 

jA)ndon,  Leith,  Edin.,  &  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,  . . 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company,. . 


£*.100  0  0£*. 
83  0*  8 
500  0  0 
100  0  0 
100  0  0 

! 

100  0  o| 
100  0  o| 
200  0  0 
100  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
Average. 

50  0  (» 
100  0  0 
25  0  0 
50  0  0 
20  0  0l 
20  0  01 
50  0  0; 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 


100  0  0 
100  0  oi.‘. 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
1  0  0 
10  0  0 
IT  2  6 
11  10  0 
20  0  0 
4  0  0 

25  0  0 
400  1(»  0 
50  0  0 


•i 


JVfckly  Prices  of  the  PuhJic  Fnnds^  from  Xow  16  to  Dec,  11,  1825. 

Nov.  16. 1  Nov.  23.  Nov.  30.  Dec.  7.  |  Dec.  IL 

_ _ _ I _ _ 

Bank  Stock .  221  221  214  214|  IPS 

3  cent,  rtnluced .  84^  8i  81|  83  78^ 

3  1^  rent,  consols .  85^  84^  8l|  —  — 

31  lucent,  do .  93  91’-  89)  90?  83 

4  cent,  do .  —  —  —  —  — 

Ditto  New  do .  102)  102  99i  —  — 

India  Stink .  —  —  251  —  — 

- Bonds .  7  pr.  par.  15  dis.  —  50dis. 

Exchc([Utr  bills, .  1  pr.  2  dis.  18  pr.  —  — 

(auisols  for  account .  85^  84’  82|  84)  82A 

French  5  ^  cents . 97  fr.50  c.:93  fr.25  c  04  fr.50  c  97  fr.50  c.,92  I'r.iO  c. 


Prices  of  Stocks.— ^Edinhurgh^  IGih  December  182-5. 

I  Shares,  j  Paid  up.  j  Price. 


('vursf  of  Exchange^  London^  Dec.  13. - Amsterdam,  12:  9.  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  6.  Hottcrdain,  12  :  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  10.  llanibingh,  37  :  9.  Altona,  37  :  19. 

3  days  sight,  25  :  40.  DitU»,  25  :  75.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  75.  Frunkfort-on- 
lf>e-iMaine.  153.  Pefccrsburgh,  9^,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  Ejj.  Jlo..,  10:15. 
Trieste,  10:15.  Madrid,  364-  Cadiz,  36,1. .  Bilboa,  36).  Barcelona,  36.  Se¬ 

ville,  3CJ.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  19.  Genoa,  14.  V^'cnicc,  27.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  IS).  Naple.s,  -lO.  Palermo,  per  oz.  122.  Lislxin,  504.  Oporto,  51. 
ilio  Janeiro,  48).  Bahia,  5J.  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  9)  per  cent. 

1*1  ires  of  Jiiilliou,  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0n0ii0.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£’.3.il7M6d _ New  Doubloons,  £'.0ii0ii0.  New  Dollars,  4s.  104d.  Silver  in  bars, 

standard,  Os.  (Kl. 

Prcmimns  of  Jmtiiranct’  at  Lloyd's _ Guernsey  or  .Tersey,  i5s.  9d.  a  20s. — Cork  or 

Dublin.  15s.  9d.  a  20s _ Belfast,  15.s.  9d.  a  203. —  Hamburgh,  20.'.  a  .30s — Madeira, 

2t)s  —  Jamaica,  25s.  a  30.s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs  — Greenland,  out  ar.d  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


CDec. 


Course  of  Kxcl.angCy  S^c. — Prices  <f  Stocks. 


1825.J 


— liti  n  hr  u  j>ts . 


Alphabetical  List  of  Kxolish  Hax 
October  and  the  19th  of  November  18:i. 

Ashby,  O.  S.  Lombanl-strcct,  C!i^ra\c“r. 

Aspivy,  fct.  George,  I  lanovcr-scjuare,  silversmith. 
Auiigier,  M.  Maiehinouiit-sirtet,  bill-broker, 
llaker,  K.  Hendon,  potter. 

B.iker,  VV.  S.  W.  11.  Kensiugton-lanc,  silk  h.it- 
luaiiufaeture.". 

nannister,  J.  VVorewter,  victualler. 

Ihirham, ']'.  Wanviek,  slater. 

1  bilks,  G.  Balliain-hill,  dealer. 

Hlaiul,  J.  'rysov-street.  Spa-fields,  Inker. 

Illiz-ard,  \V.  IVter-^liara,  butclier. 
liolton,  K.  and  W .  -Sparrow,  Margaret-street,  up- 
liolstereia. 

Honsfield,  J.  Manebester,  merchant. 

Hroinley,  .Mary,  and  J.  Gillings,  Conimcreial-rmd, 
eheeseinoiigiTs. 

Brown,  J.  Upivjr  riiornhaugh-strcet,  Cold  Ilar- 
bonrlane,  builder. 

Briinton,  J.  Soutliv.'iek,  nurhani,  shipbuilder. 
Brown,  J.  and  J.  Thompson,  tVnchuich-sireet, 
merehants- 

Buehaaan,  I'.  Woolwieh,  -shoemaker. 

Burn,  .1.  .Vew-strefct,  t'ovfiit  gartlen,  grocer. 

Burnell,  \V.  -S.  Xca’  lAjndon-sircet,  merehuiiL. 
Burnell,  K.  J.  .St.  .Mary-lidl,  shijf  and  iiisuiiuiec- 
bri  )ker. 

Carrington,  VV.  Fore  street,  cheesemonger. 

Clarke,  J.  B.  Walworth,  dealer. 

' ColJieolicott,  U.  S.  Weston,  Somerset,  clothier. 
Conway,  J.  Upjier  Stainfoid-slreet,  Lambetli, 
builder. 

Cowper,  (i.  Oxford-street,  linen-draper. 

Cowper,  J.  Copthall-eourt,  inerclianL. 

Davies,  E.  Lambeth,  engineer. 

Dawson,  E.  Knare-'.bi  nnigh,  butcher. 

Dennett  B.  Fulliain  rtKul,  chec  ..inonger. 

Dibdin,  C.  Zion-plaei,  VVatetlooioad,  music- 
seller. 

Dolby,  J.  Catherine-street,  b<K>kseller. 

Dufton,  .S.  o.it-laiie,  .N’obie-strcet,  Chcapsidc, 
warehouseman. 

Dunham,  VV.  ('oleman  street,  victualler. 

Iilaxle,  J.  Liverjiotd,  dealer. 

Kdweards,  J.  Thame^-bunk,  ironfounder. 

Elgar,  VV.  ('.xstle  street,  Ilolborn,  eoal-iuerehant. 
Eatley,  U.  Manor  street,  Chel-sea,  brieklayer. 

Fell,  11.  Grocer’s  hull  court,  meiehant. 

I'enn,  -S.  Bell -street,  Fdgeware-road,  eorn-deulcr. 
Filbv,  S.  Ilailesdun-grcen,  Harrow-road,  buck- 
layer. 

Flint,  T.  Burlington  arcade,  Ixioksellcr. 

Fowler,  M.  Hiriningham,  grocer. 

Franklin,  R.  V\'ilniot-street,  Brun.s  wick -square, 
tailor. 

Fulljaines,  .V.  V.  Judd--strcet,  linen-drn|)cr. 

Harbutt,  G.  Rishopwearmouth,  Durham,  book¬ 
seller. 

Gilbert.  C.  S.  Dcvoniiort,  chemist. 

Giles.  W.  Heston,  dealer. 

Oodden,  W’.  l^orLsca,  carpenter. 

Goodyear,  T.  Aldersgate-street,  straw-hat-manu- 
l^urer. 

Green,  S.  King-sland,  phmdier. 

Green,  T.  Ledbury,  llereford,  corn-dealer. 

Gregory.  J.  Frome,  Selwinxl,  i>onierset,  rope- 
maker. 

Gregory,  T.  Ealing,  booVucller. 

IlaraiipT,  R.  Cliapel-tUreei,  Somers  Town,  timber- 
merchant. 

Harris.  G.  VV.  and  C.  Evans,  Southampton,  linen- 
draper. 

Harpham,  R.  J.  Nottingham,  hosier. 

Higgins,  1*.  NottiiighaTTi,  baker, 
lloueyboumc,  J.  Portsea,  builder. 

Humphreys,  J.  Harlow,  builder. 

Hvart,  J.  Bristol,  carpenter. 

Jauluon,  J.  Hammersmith,  shopkeeper. 

Jenning,  J.  Leicester,  soap  boiler.  j 

Jupp,  K.  Camden-town,  builder. 

Kirk,  E.  Manchester,  cottou-spinner. 

Know,  J.  and  J.  VV.  Bent  Mills,  near  Wilsdan, 
Vork,  cotton-.spioners. 

Lancefleld,  J.  LrtUebourne,  ^iMer.  ,  . 

Langford,  T.  T.  Lamb's  Cooduit-btreet,  china  tUM 

glassman. 

Law»on,T.  Manchester,  cotton  spinner. 


.'KiiupTS,  announced  iK'twccn  tlie  ^.'Jd  of 
.!) :  extracted  Irom  the  London  Gn/ette. 

I. ejiianl,  It.  ('iioap'idc,  wavch«»u«cmaii. 
iJcvy,  J.  Cl. inch  slrcel,  -Mimoiic-n,  .Nilvcrsnulh. 
Lewis,  I).  1.  luutcter,  PoiiGtcphcii,  i  arilig.iii,  iim- 

ki  eper. 

Lewis,  J.  Langibhy,  Monmouth,  dealer. 

J. mtdtf,  U  .  I.e.iUcidiaU-uiaiKct,  butclu-r. 
Mc-*luitlic,  \V.  and  W.  Pout,  i.ppiiig,  ^tatioIl- 

ers. 

Massey,  1*.  Bristol,  hooi*or. 

Mastirs,  Vv.  Diike-strcct,  .Vldgate,  wixilleii-draiier. 
M.isli,  Mot  desk  y,  glass  i-ut  ter. 

Miller,  VV  .  Lower  1  liamcs  Ntieet,  w.irehousi’tnaii. 
Mi/Cl),  -I.  -Soutiiwraxall,  WilB,  baker. 

Moberley,  W.  oUl  Broad-streei,  eierchunt. 

.Moms,  1{.  and  VV.  T.  Lower  street,  wiiic-nier- 
ehaiits. 

Muiulay,  T.  Great  Murlboruugh-s<reet,  ehet'M’- 
monger. 

Newiihai-i,  H.  1*.  Tower-hill,  llour-<le-iler. 

Norris,  -V.  Cobinim-row,  Coldbatli-tields,  bn*wer. 
Ordayio,  G.  -Xictiiigham,  earri.ige-maker. 

Ihiiie,  It.  ISuiloii  u|H>ii-'l'reiit,  dra|K'r. 
lirioii,  S.  -Vlbeisloiu’,  wool.-il.qiler. 

I'arminter,  G.  Lari  street,  Biaekfri.u’s,  eoal-iiu*r- 
eluint. 

Parr, . I  W'ltingham,  xii  tnnller. 

1‘atterson,  VV .  and  VV  .  Khioit,  L’u-siiighull-str(vt, 
mereliants. 

Perkiiis,  T.  -VJanehe-ster,  t\)tt4<ii-bpinner. 

PeaeiK'k,  J.  VVatlord,  .sLatioiier. 

Peaim.'ui,  VV.  La.-ton- street,  music  seller. 

Perkins,  R.  Fghain,  ear|>oiit4'r. 

Pieimont.  M.  -Mr.uid,  vietiialler. 

I’itter,  J.  Cheiteiihiiiu,  grocer. 

Pollard,  J.  Peiiton  row,  VVnlworth,  uinbrella- 
nuiker. 

Pott,  VV.  t'n ion  street,  -Smthwark,  rietiiallcr. 
Powell,  J.  Soulhaiiiploii-biiildings.lIodKirii,  tailor. 
Prideriux,  VV.  .1. -Spiare,  and  VV.  Prideaux,  juii., 
ismgs’-bridge,  Dc\on,  bankets. 

Priteharu,  J.  and  J.  liuitoii,  V  ew-sley,  buck  ma¬ 
kers. 

Rawlings,  R.  Castle-street,  Leieester-sqiinre,  jew¬ 
eller. 

Reid,  H.  High  street,  Mary  Ic-bone,  uphoUterer. 
Reynolds,  VV.  Liver|K><>l,  c*otton-broker. 

Kidle),  VV.  Ca-sdc-stn'Ct,  Ilolborn,  (ar|>ct -dealer. 
Higg,  'L.  11.  Chelsea,  i\)n>mis8iou-ageiit. 

Itui'buek,  -I-  Muddeisfield,  w  holesale  groi'cr. 
HobeiG, -*^ir  VV .  VV  liitcoinbe,  Kawleigh,  Devon, 
bunker. 

Roby,  T.  Tatnworth,  turner. 

Kowa“')n,  J.  Mineing-lane,  inereh.'int 
Sapio,  I..  B.  .-VIplui-i-otLage,  UegeQt's-|iark,  music- 
seller. 

.‘^agiove,  VV.  Portsea.  drajxT. 
fcliaw,  A.  Deh>h,  Vork,  grocer. 

.Smith,  C.  .S.  iii-shu|>bgate-strect,  draper. 

Smith,  J.  O.  High  street.  Borough,  dia|)cr^l 
Smith,  J.  non.  and  J,  -Smith,  jun.,  Cuteaton-atreet, 
waiehuuaeitieii. 

•‘'Tnyik,  *1'.  and  J.  lIo|»c,  Manchester,  (^alendcrer. 
Stewart,  H.  S.  Pre«ton  main  Wye,  milMner. 
.Stevens,  .1.  Heuent-sUett.  bootmaker. 

Stoekey,  It. and  .1.  Nicholas,  Li  pei  Thamct-strcct, 
co;.:  merchants. 

Stokes,  J.  Prutol,  roiKer. 

^uiutiiis,  VV.  .wiow-market,  miller. 

Tatton,  T.  (»crrar1--street,  gnxvr. 

'  Taylcr,  J.  Manchester,  inachiae-maker. 
Thompson,  b.  (iarlule,  milliner. 

Thoriiwaite,  VV.  ('.  VV,  Ryland,  »nd  J.  VVilIs, 
Fleet-street,  ironmongers. 

I'Ul,  C.  'J'aunlun,  linen-4iraper. 

I'ub'ey,  VV.  -Vrnold.  NoUiiighain,  blacksmith. 
Trott,  T.  Iloxtoo.  builder. 

Wait,  G.  T.  Oki-streeC,  linen-draper. 

VValbh,  T.  Ih-eston,  grocer. 

Wohn^  11. 1.ei«*!»ter-s«iuare,  talkir. 

Wells,  J.  and  W’.  Onyon,  MuhopsKaU-street-with- 
ou4  woollen-ilrapt'rs. 

West,  J.  and  U.  Doren,  Goldt-n  «quarr .  'alkirs. 
Weston,  W'.f’lanmdon-rt.  .Somers  Tov  u,  bulkier. 
Wilkit,  A.  Duke-strael,  Portiaii<Hdaee,  uplud. 
sterer. 

Wilson,  J.  King-street,  tncrchant. 


>1 


— BanlritpU. — Obituary. 


[[Dec. 


Wils  .11,  r.  ronstitution TO’.’',  (Jiay’s-inn  road, 

v'.nji  i’raivi. 

ImiI’,  J.  Lci'ii  ,  dKi’rr. 

Williams,  S,  Kinshury-sqiir.rc,  inercVant. 

V%  ilmot*,  l{.S.  I’a-ui  luton  stn-f',  l)uilili*r. 

^\  Ii!ialn'.  W.  and  W.  .Scott. Hroaa-court,  wine  and 
sjiiia  incrcliants. 


Winter,  G.  Rueklersbury,  merchant. 

W  ise,  \V.  Piocadiily,  picture-dealer. 

J.  and  II.  Williams,  Hastings. 

Worley,  J.  I  ’ish  street-hill,  wine  Ai  spirit  merchant. 
W  right,  (i.  Hiriningham,  merchant. 

Wriglit,  H.  Kcclestcn  street,  Pimlico,  merchant, 
^'oung,  il.  C'ainbervvell-ncw-road,  carpenter. 


Ai.piiaplticat.  List. of  Scotch  BAVKurrrciKs  and  Divioknds,  announced 
Noveinlier  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Sr.QUEST  RATIONS. 

IVh,  \d,'nn,  cri'ivr  and  s-jiirit-dcaler  in  Paislej. 
t  ainphi.  !!,  Uilli.tin,  tailir  :md  clothier  in  Glas¬ 
gow. 

H.ir  pi.  Ht'iny  .tnhnstonc,  merchant  in  Dumicc. 
Hil’.  I'lni.h  hnilder  in  Mdinhurgh. 

ov‘r>r,  1 5 ol^ort,  jeweller  in  l  Aliidinv’*- 
H.il.v  its  .X  (  nuAlor'i.  ]  pv  r-uiak  rs  .a  Kcnlicth 
t  k-'’!;!,  jiarisn  oi’*t’u’'iie. 

\\  1 1!. am,  partner  of  IngiLs  A:  Robb,  mer- 
o!i::’its  111  Glasgow. 

^\  i’-oii.  Andrew,  s])iri?-dc.'>lcr  .it  PankUin,  near 

( d.sqdw. 


PIVIDENDS. 

<  lyne,  .lohn,  merchant  in  Leith;  by  Atkinson 
Itallton,  wriPr  in  Kdinburgli. 

ITuttoii,  .lolin.  bate  chemist  .at  AVatcr  of  Leith; 
by  n.  Patcr.son'  accountant  in  Kdiiiburgh. 

King,*  liolKTt  iv  Co.  iiiereh.ants  in  CreenocK  ;  by 
•t.  baird.  merchant  there.? 

M'lx’nnan,  Murdo,  messenger  at  Tnllicb  of  lavh- 
carion;  by  the  tru.-tie  at  Cony,  by  Rroati- 
for  1. 

RolH*rt..on,  Sr.muob  late  spirit  merchant  in  Leith; 
by  AA  illiani  \  iituo,  merchant  there. 

Tunibnll.  Rnix'rt,  sct;.lsman  in  Edinburgh;  by 
James  Lawson,  \A'.  S.  laere. 


(Dbituaru. 

CILVULES  MACALISTEK,  ESQ.  YOUNGER  OF  STRATHAIRD. 


The  !os.s  of  this  excellent  and  esteemed 
'  rung  man.  in  the  Uomet  Steam-boat, 
»ur (ioiin>c’c,  on  the  Slsitif  October  last, 
is  one  of  ilte  most  cruel  bereavements  ~- 
iudicted  iiy  a  deplorable  catastrophe, 
Avhich  has  plunged  so  many  respectable 
families  in  mourning,  and  left  to  surviv¬ 
ing  friends  the  sad  duty  of  recording 
their  unavailing  regrets. 

Mr  (  I'.arlos  Macalister  was  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  .Mcxandcr  Macalister,  Esq.  of 
S«ralh.;ird,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the 
J.ist  of  three  sons  who  have  died  within 
Tiie  short  sji.ice  of  lifteen  months.  Hav¬ 
ing  inailc  choice  of  the  law  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  lie  applied  himself  as.siduously  to 
the  study  of  that  science  in  its  ditlcrent 
branches,  and  was,  in  due  time,  admitted 
a  ircmber  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet.  A  natural  acuteness  and 
jiersj^ic.K’ity  of  mind,  united  to  great  zeal 
in  favour  of  whatever  he  engagctl  in,  with 
a  constitution.!!  (Irmncss  and  decision  of 
c  liaracter,  which  nothing  could  Ix^id  from 
the  path  prc.scrilK'd  by  honour  and  duty, 
naturaily  gave  promise  of  future  eminence 
in  his  hononraljle  calling,  and  would, 
<loubt!ess,  have  speedily  conducted  him 
to  that  con.summation,  if  length  of  days 
h.id  l>ocn  allotted  him,  and  if  other  hopes 
and  prospects  had  not  interfered  to  with¬ 
draw  him  from  prosecuting  a  profession, 
uliich  his  mental  and  moral  quali  Beat  ions 
«.({ually  tilted  him  to  adorn.  It  is  truly 
beart-rending  to  think,  that  a  life  so  dear 
It)  his  family  and  friends,  and  which  in- 
►pirttl  the  hones  of  so  much  usefulness, 
sliould  have  been  cut  short  in  a  moment, 
ppl  hy  the  sudden  access  of  a  fatal  dis¬ 


ease,  or  any  other  natural  dispensation 
of  Providence,  hut  by  a  catastrophe  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  combination  of  ignorance, 
negligence,  and  inhumanity,  almost  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  similar  c;i- 
lamities.  Mr  Mac.dister,  who  had,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  been 
admitted  a  freeholder  of  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  perished  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age  ;  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  may  lie  said,  when  he  was  se¬ 
cured  in  an  independent  fortune,  and 
thus  placed  in  a  situation  to  indulge,  in 
their  fullest  extent,  the  natural  genero¬ 
sity  and  inde|)endence  of  his  character. 

'The  deceased  was  a  dutiful  son,  an 
aflectioiiate  brother,  a  firm,  zealous,  and 
generous  friend.  He  jiossessed  a  deli¬ 
cate,  nay,  romantic  sense  of  honour  and 
inde|K*ndence,  which,  however,  were  uni¬ 
formly  under  the  guidance  of  sound  dis¬ 
cretion  and  right  feeling  :  of  his  personal 
constancy  and  courage  he*  gave  several 
highly  honourable  proofs ;  and  he  was 
equally  capable  of  inspiring  and  of  che¬ 
rishing  the  most  ardent  friendship  and 
attachment.  Resj>ect  for  the  feelings 
of  the  living  alone  prevents  us  from  re¬ 
cording  many  traits  in  his  character,  and 
many  acts  of  lienevolent  generosity, 
which  reflect  honour  on  human  nature, 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  s(X)thc  the  |x>ignancy  of  the  grief 
occasioned  hy  his  premature  fate.  Es¬ 
teemed  by  every  one  who  knew  him,  to 
his  chosen  friends  his  loss  is  altogether 
irreparable ;  for  they  will  not  soon  “  look 
upon  his  like  again.**  One  of  tboae 
friends  in  whose  isliraaiion  the  deceased 


has  left  few  equals  in  many  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  heart,  has  attempted  to 
record  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  he  loved ;  and,  however  unavail¬ 


ing  or  inadequate  it  may  seem,  still  he 
feels  .it  consoling  to  say  with  the  poet. 

His  saltein  luvuuuilein  il(»nis,  et  fuiii^ar  luaiii 
Mu  Here. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


lURTHS. 

18‘J5.  Sej)t.  At  lloi>ewell,  St  Ann’s,  .lainaiia, 
the  Lady  td  \\  illiuni  J'naiid,  Lsq.ot'  hatinakjwan, 
a  daughter. 

Oit  lb.  At  Madeiia,  the  Lady  of  dolin  fross 
Duehanun,  of  Auelunioslian,  r  sq.  a  s<  n. 

t.”.*.  Mrs  Kirkwtxxl,  I'atcr&on's  Louit,  Brough¬ 
ton,  Ldinburgh,  a  mui. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  La<ry  of  AriJi.  MailKan, 
Esq.  royal  horse  aitdlerVi  a  daughter. 

oO.  At  his  house  in  i'ortlaiia  i*iai*c,  London, 
the  Lad>  of  James  l*Ui^ait,  L>q.  .M.  1*.  a  son. 

—  At  Chariolte-^ueet,  Ia'iiIi,  Mis  'I'liunias 
Young,  a  son. 

.>1.  At  L'.saii,  Mrs  Keith,  a  daughter. 

JVov. ‘i.  At  \\  uniiistoiie,  i-'ileshire,  Mrs  David 
Idnilcsay,  a  son. 

o.  .At  Duusinanc,  .Mrs  Xairnc  of  Dunsinanc,  a 
daughter. 

—  .At  .Auchinleck  Manse,  Mrs  Boyd,  a  mu. 

—  At  Belfast,  the  Lady  of  .Major  .MaKUcton, 
7-d  regiment,  a  son. 

3.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of  Henry  John 
U  iiliaiu  Coliingwuod,  Esq.  younger  of  i.ilbutn, 
a  son  aiKt  heir. 

—  At  Citt-btreet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Baylcy,  a 
daughter. 

(>.  At  tiartciaig,  Mrs  Miller,  a  son. 

7-  .At  bl,  A’orK  I’laee,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Andrew 
Tawse,  a  daughter. 

K  At  his  house,  on  Richmoiiil  Terraev,  London, 
the  I.aily  of  Robert  U  ihiiot  ilorlou,  E.Nq.  M.  1*. 
u  son. 

10.  At  Kensington,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Walker 
Morsoii,  a  son. 

11.  At  17,  Dublin-Strect,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mu- 
art  a  son. 

DA  .At  Rtx-kvale  Hou?e,  Low  Torric,  Mrs 
M‘mutH*n,  a  son. 

—  At  Iv.rkaldy,  Mrs  Meii/ies,  a  son. 

LS.  At  llollaiKl  Place,  (iiasgow,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  Lewes  C!uiiipbell,  R.  .N.  a  tiaugii- 
ter. 

—  .At  Tayficld.  Mrs  Berry,  a  son. 

ID.  At  No.  5f,  Liihnour  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Balfour,  a  son. 

—  At  St.  Viiicent-Strect,  Edinburgh,  .Mrs  Hem- 
blc,  a  son. 

S?l.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Anderson,  M’alker- 
A  ^on« 

24.  At  Montrose,  the  Lady  of  Campbell  Locke, 
Esq.  R.  N.  a  son. 

27.  At  4,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Rattray,  a  son. 

Liitely.  At  Teawig,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Chisholm, 
Royal  UeguBcnt  of  Artiliery,  a  son. 

—  At  Northlield,  )>arish  of  Dunqiace,  tlie  wife 
of  Donakl  .M’Uermott,  8er\ant  to  .Mr  Uainlal  Cal¬ 
lender,  waiis  delivereti  by  Dr  Lieshman,  Denny,  of 
three  children.  The  lir»t,  a  boy,  on  the  Ibth; 
the  second,  a  girl,  still-born,  on  the  2btb  current; 
the  third,  a  girl,  the  same  day.  'J'he  inotlicr  and 
ciiildren  are  doing  well. 

MARRIAGES. 

1 85. >.  June  17.  At  Bombay,  Captain  Bruce -Se- 
ton,  third  son  of  the  late  t»ir  Alex.  Set  on,  Bart., 
Aid-de-t'amp  to  the  Don.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone.  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  Miss  Jane  Elphin- 
titone,  daughter  of  John  Elphinstonc,  K^.  ot  the 
Civil  Service,  and  late  Member  of  Counal  at 
Bombay.  ...  ,  . 

July  1.  At  St  Thomas’s  Mount,  Madrw,  John 
Walker,  Esq.  Civil  service,  ekiert  son  of  Jamc* 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Blackhealh,  to  Margaret  Sonoer- 
viUe,  aecoou  daughter  of  .Mr  William  Allan,  roer- 
chauty  Leith.  * 

Oct.  20.  In  the  Protestant  Church  of  La  Tour, 
in  Piedmont,  by  licence  from  his  Britannic  Ma- 


je>ty’s  PIcniiHitentiarv  to  the  Ciiiirt  at  Turin, 
Jasiah  Webb  Arthiliald,  Es*i.  «tf  |•orto  Riro,  to 
lamiy,  youiigi.!.t  daughter  of  Dr  Andrew  Berry 
ol  Eumbuigh. 

Dot  ‘Ji.  .At  Hull.  Mr  Alex.  Andcr>on,  wiiie-nicr- 
cliant,  Pathhead,  Kifisliiic,  to  M  iry,  third  ilaiigh- 
ter  ol  MrJulin  Mdier,  tmilKT-inereliaiit,  Hull.' 

—  At  Slipjeilifld,  I  homas  Jaek'on.  Esq.  of 
Broomhid,  to  Jane,  Ihird  daughter  of  ,Mr  .'^imoii 
Liiitaii,  nierehaiu.  Biggar. 

. —  .^t  M.  I'iiiilip's  (  hureh,  Liverpool,  .lo’itt 
Lall  Morrison,  Estj.  siirgi'on,  <  il(MU‘ester-.''tr'vt, 
lliei'C,  tot  atfieriiie,  daugbter  of  .laiii(*s  Manney, 
Esrj.  ot  the  eilN  ot  Bain,  and  late  mereh.inl  iii 
tila-gow. 

23.  At  Lisinorc,  Argyllshirr’,  John  Dnepas,  Jim. 
Esq.  of  AshlHiiiriH-,  uiiiiity  of  Meatli.  Ireland,  to 
Margaret,  MXDnd  daughter  of  Mr  Jolin  .N'arslo- 
nald,  Glasgow,  and  nicix*  to  the  Right  Resernui 
Bishop  .Mae.lo.nald. 

At  Bo'ehaugh  Iloiist',  Ross-shirr,  James 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Dairy,  advrKiite,  to  Miss  Lillias 
Maikeii/ie,  youngest  rlaughter  of  the  Lite  Hodc- 
riik  .Ma>  ki  n/je.  Esq.  of  .St’otshnrn. 

—  At  Ao.  1,  South  Brnlgo-strirt,  E«linbiirgh, 
Mr  Johnston  Carnegie,  merehant,  to  Miss  Ann, 
tilth  *ljiUghu*r  of  Mr  Playfair,  brewer,  Dundee. 

31.  At  KinlrM'h,  Charles  tiuthru*.  Esq.  youngi  r 
of  Taybank,  to  Miugaret,  seeoiiti  daughter  of 
lieorge  KmlrK'h,  Estp  ol  Kinloeh. 

—  At  Paish  y,  Mr  William  M •Arthur,  merehant, 
to  Janet,  sceond  daughter  of  J.anies  'I'aiinahill, 
Esq.  Barclay-strwt. 

—  At  Kelso,  ItolM.rt  Bruer*,  Esq.  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of,  and  writer  in  Kelso,  to  Mrs  Murray, 
widow  of  the  late  James  Murray,  Esq.  eivil  engi¬ 
neer. 

Nov.  1.  At  Fort  William,  AlexandvT  Maolonell, 
E>q.  Iiu'li,  to  Mns  Mary  Isubella  .Stewart,  eldf*st 
daughter  of  Duiuan  Mewart,  F.m{.  of  Ar  hnae.ind, 
eoilix'tor  t  f  Ins  .Majesty'seustrinisat  E«>rt  U  illiani. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Jamis  Uils.in,  Esq.  BaiiiuH'k- 
burn,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  t!.e  Lite 
Mr  William  Lennox. 

—  At  l.dinhuTgh,  John  Sinclair  Cimninpham, 
P'.sri.  inspeetor  ol  braiiehes  of  the  »  otnniereiHl 
Bank  of  Scotland,  to  Miss  Jiuiet  It  hind,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Uc\.  Jaiiu's  Bhind,  ininister 
ol  Mhithurn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jaines  Edington,  mei- 
chant,  Leith,  to  t  atharine,  eld(^.t  danghtor  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Biehaidson,  builder.  Pi est< moans. 

2,  At  Balgarvie,  D«\ id  Bussel,  f  s<|.  Bairn  ivie, 
to  Margaret  Eoilx’s,  fourth  daughter  of  the  lute 
John  Sitrtt,  Es<j. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Gilliland  Simjison,  of 
Rush  lame  and  Islingfon,  Ixiiiilon,  to  Jai.e,  only 
child  of  the  late  Thomas  Horsburgh  of  Lee, 
Peeblesshire. 

t  —  At  tlnx’noek,  J.aines  Smith,  Emi.  Birniirg- 
hain,  to  Eli7-alx  th,  youngest  d-ughler  of  Tlmnius 
Niramo,  Es(j.  of  Aui  hinhlain. 

6.  At  Souihiopi>s,  William  Shickle.  F'sq.  of 
Field  Paling,  ixninty  of  Nrufolk,  to  Mary,  sceouil 
daughter  of  .Mr  James  Davidson,  I’erth. 

8.  .At  Mary  lc-bone  Churdi,  Ixvndon,  .Sir  John 
Thomas  Claridge,  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Males 
Island,  to  Mis*  M.  P.  Scott,  eldest  dauglitcr  of 
Vice- Admiral  .seotU 

—  At  ropsham  Church,  Devon,  Adam,  son 

of  David  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Ahergeldie,  Abe  deen- 
shire,  aixl-nulwi^  Hill,  .Surry,  to  Susan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jolm  .SweU*,  of  Oxtwi  Home, 
Devonshire,  , 

—  At  Ellieston,  the  Rev.  P.  Craw,  mmlstei  of 
St  Boswell's,  to  Mim  Elizabeth  IHinbar,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  deorased  William  Dunbar, 
E-w].  Font*.  ^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  .Archibald  Gibson,  F-jq.  Ar- 
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c(Mn})tant,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
latf  Jkjijc*  Newbigging*  of  >\  hitehouse,  Estj. 

\ov.  h.  At  Collou^ay  House,  James  J.  Duncan, 
Ks«j.,  t'raigend,  to  Mary,  eldest  ilaughter  of  John 
M ‘Neill  of  (.'ollonsay,  1^. 

10.  la  the  Ki>i.s«.t>{>al  C  hajH*!,  Dumfries,  John 
(’rtixUm  Peddle,  Emj.  H.  M.  ‘2ist  regiment,  Royal 
Seoteh  Fuzileers,  to  Kliza,  elde>t  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Haillie,  Esq.  of  the  Ilououiablc  Last* 
India  Company's  Service. 

1  i.  At  Kdinburgh,  Mr  William  Wallace,  Kin- 
rovs,  to  Miss  IsalKdla  Rlaekwood,  ilaughter  of  Mr 
RluekwiKHi,  tanner,  Kinross. 

—  At  Mmto,  Roxburghshire,  J.  1*.  Boileau, 
jun.  Es(p  eldest  son  of  J.  1*.  Hotleau,  Lsij.  of 
Mortlake,  ^urly,  to  Lady  C'aUierine  Llliolt, 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present  Lari 
of  Mmto. 

la.  Mr  Andrew  Robertson,  merchant,  Glasgow, 
to  Miss  Heilderwii’k,  i^uiriston. 

U).  At  iNotlingi).un,  Mr  Alexander  Stevensfin, 
writer  in  Meli«>si*.  t>*  Lhaabeth,  only  child  of  the 
late  Mr  John  .Voss,  Dai  nick. 

L’l.  At  Kirkton,  W  iiliam  Cullen,  Fsq.  surgeon 
111  Carluke,  to  Jacvdiina  .stuHrt,.sii-ond  siUMvmg 
ilaughter  of  the  late  t  harles  llauiilton,  Ksq.  of 
i  an  holm  and  Kirkton. 

2J.  At  Milling,  the  Rev.  James  Cillillan,  to 
Margaret,  eldest  uaughlei  of  tile  late  \\  ihiam  Tel- 
loid,  Ksip 

—  .Andrew  Barclay,  Lsq.  second  s<»n  of  Uk*  late 
M  ilham  Barclay,  Lmj.  oi  his  MajtMy’s  Navy  Ray* 
Dllicc,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  WiUiai’n 
Crcelmau,  Ksq.,  Portwlielux 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  Thomas  C.orswell,  manufac¬ 
turer,  to  .Miss  Jane  Anderson,  third  (laughter  of 
tlie  late  Mr  Hugh  .Anderson,  merchant  there. 

23.  At  K  e!so,  Mr  Thomas  Stbbald,  ironmonger, 
Ldinbuigh,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Milliam  tlliott, 
Kxj.  architect,  Ue!>o. 

Lately.  At  f.u...hurgh,  George  Archer,  Esq.  of 
Great  Pond,  SU  .Ann’s, . I amaiea,  to  Eliza,  fourth 
(uiugJiter  ol'  the  late  Alexander  Edgar,  Emj.  of  the 
isktnd  of  Jamaica. 

—  Thomas  Aitehison  Latta,  M.  D.,  Leith,  to 
Mat >,  youngest  imd  only  surviving  eliild  of  the 
l.de  John  Millar,  Ks(p 


ral  esteem,  both  by  hii  countrymen  and  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country. 

“  Should  you  present  this  letter  to  .my  of  his 
friends,  be  pleased  to  assure  them  of  my  sincere 
condolence,  and,  if  they  want  any  faither  mtor- 
mation,  let  them  address  me. 

“  1  regret,  reverend  Sir,  to  put  vou  to  any 
trouble  in  this  business,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
humanity,  charity,  and  duty,  I  know  it  will  meet 
your  approbation— 1  am, 

“  Reverend  Sir, 

“  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  “  JOHN  DAVIDSON." 

The  above  letter  has  b<jen  handtHi  to  his  afflict¬ 
ed  sister,  Mrs  Spence,  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh, 
and  is  published  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  for  the 
punctuality  of  the  worthy  clorgvmau  at  home, 
and  the  humanity  and  attention  oi  the  unknown 
stranger  abroad,  trusting  he  may  see  it  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  destination. 

May  2‘J.  .At  .Mteiut,  Lieutenant  M’illiam  Bever¬ 
idge,  of  tile  Honourable  East-lndia  Company’s 
SCI  vice,  fh'iigal  estabiishment,  eldest  sou  of  die 
late  William  P.everidge,  Es^.  W.S. 

.v(i.  .At  sea,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  lioard  the 
ship  Providence,  on  her  nassage  from  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  Mrs  Smith,  aged  27  ytais,  wife  of  John 
Smith,  Ksq.  of  Drongan,  .Ayrshire,  and  of  the 
tirin  of  Me.ssrs  Eergussoii  amt  (  o.  Calcutta. 

June  1.  At  Manias,  Captain  Felix  Robsen,  in 
tlic  service  of  the  Honourable  East-ludia  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  Madras  establishment. 

.'i.'.At  Fort  William,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  eon- 
setpieiKx;  of  an  acciuent  in  a  buggy,  with  a  restive 
hoT^e,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  R.  Browne,  com¬ 
manding  his  Majesty’s  87th  regiment. 

7.  At  the  Presidency,  Madras,  Colonel  Jame 
Erskine,  C.  B.  of  his  Maiesty’s  dSth  foot. 

—  .At  Intlore,  of  cholerai  John  Warner,  Esq 
surgfoii  of  the  l"th  regiment  native  infantry, 
l  ew  men  have  fallen  victims  to  this  dreadful  ma¬ 
lady  more  sincerely  and  universally  rcCTetted,  and 
in  his  regiment  inoic  particularly  his  loss  will  be 
long  and  severely  felt.  Having  been  suddenly  or- 
deied  to  afford  inedical  aid  to  a  detachment  at¬ 
tacked  by  cholera,  he  was  iirged  by  Ins  ow'n  gc- 
iieious  aim  humane  disposition  to  make  unusual 
exertions  to  overtake  them,  the  fatigue  of  which, 
added  to  his  imremitted  attention  in  admiiiister- 
Fch.  .At  sea,  William  Small,  Esq.  pur-  ing  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  brought  on  this  deep- 
sei  of  the  General  Kyd  East  liidiaiiiaii,  youngest  iy-lamcntcd  event. 

son  ol'  .And.rcw  Small,  Esq.  of  Dimanean,  sincere-  Aug.  In  Westmoreland,  Jamaica,  Dr  John  Nis- 
ly  regretted  by  his  shipmates,  and  all  who  knew  bcL 

him.  — On  the  Jamaica  station,  .lohn  Sinclair,  Esq. 

March  22.  Mr  (ieorge  Skirving,  late  of  Monk-  Asaistant-Surgeon,  H.  M.  S.  Pyiades,  son  of  Mr 

toiihall.  The  following  letter,  from  a  worthy  1).  Sinclair,  Kiiil(x‘h  Rannocdi,  justly  and  deeply 

.«t ranger,  in  a  foreign  land,  gives  the  iiariiculars  regretted. 

of  111*  ‘juunicly  death :  —  i."*.  At  New  York,  North  America,  William,  el- 

snn'’s^SaS'^i'‘bcn.i„u.. 

t.ii  |>aiish  of  iMus.-.Ibuigh,  .cotland.  aged  22  years,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  eldest 

“  Valparaiso,  July  7th  son  of  Captain  M'Lcod  of  the  Ross-shire  militia. 

Reverend  Sir— 1  take  the  liberty  to  address  Sept.  9.  At  Konick,  Caramania,  (the  amient 
you,  to  communicate  the  untimely  death  of  a  gen-  Iccnium),  aped  32.  I'hom.as  Ayre  Brombe*d,  Esq. 

llcman  w  ho  was,  1  believe,  boin  in  your  parish,  lale  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  only  son  of 

vii.  .Mr  George  M.irviiig,  and  who.se  relaUons,  if  iUe  Rev.  Ldwaid  Bromhea'd,  of  Repham,  near 

1  .ini  not  misiiifonned.  Mill  live  In  vour  luigh-  Lincoln.  This  enterprising  traveller,  after  an  ab- 

tviui  iiOKt.  In  .some  ixiiuersatioDs  1  mive  at  dii-  sence  of  five  ytjar.s  from  liis  native  country,  vvas 

f.'icnt  tunes  had  w  *tl.  Uie  deceased,  1  ihink  I  hav  e  hastening  iiomewards,  wlun  arrested  by  a  sudden 

heard  him  meiiuon  BaiAton  Hall  as  tlie  place  of  and  fatal  disease.  He  breathed  his  last  with  no 

his  moll  er's  residence.  other  attendants  than  his  foreign  servants,  or  the 

“  My  fiiind.  .Mr  .^kyv ing,  about  thirteen  years  uncivilized  natives,  and  the  sad  satisfaction  of 

ago,  cauie  frum  .Witland  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  knowing  the  closing  events  of  his  life  seems  de- 

liad  lived  ill  that  city,  and  in  the  Banda'  Oriental,  nied  to  his  numerous  and  deeply-sorrowing  friends, 

for  St*'  en  or  eigiit  years;  he  then  came  to  Valpa-  One  of  Uie  com|ianiaus  of  Mr  Rromhead’s  travels, 

raiso  dc  Cliili.  and,  aUmt  six  months  ago,  he  en-  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 

Uned  into  a  s|ieculatiou,  in  various  goods  and  pro-  died  on  a  camel  under  almost  ••rs  melancholy  cir- 

ducc  of  this  (.Muntry,  to  the  coast  of  Peru, —  cumstauees,  near  tJie  Palm  Trees  of  Elitn,  in 

Thtough  the  a.ssu,tance  of  some  friends,  he  bought  March ;  and  the  other,  Henry  I^ewis,  Esq.  R.  N* 

a  small  vessel,  and  sailed  for  his  destination,  and,  after  traversing  Palestine  in  nis  (xxnpany, 

on  the  lf2d  of  March  last,  at  or  near  midnight,  from  him  at  Beirut,  in  June,  and  retuniw  to 

was  wrecked  upon  the  Isle  de  los  Chios;  he  and  England.  The  same  post  brought  his  own  wieer- 

tvvo  sailors  pciished,  by  attempt  ng  to  land  in  a  ful  letters  from  Damascus,  and  the  ofticial  «»• 

snisdi  boat,  thrqugh  the  surf.  This  island  is  de-  nounceiucnt  of  his  death  by  the  Porte, 

serted,  and  lies  about  half  distance  between  the  13.  At  Bognie,  Westmoreland,  Jarumca,  in  oon- 
iKuts  of  C(^uimbo  and  Huasco,  ufion  the  main  aequenoe  cf  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Bepjamin  Mor- 
land  of  fliiii.  I'he  ciew  were  saved,  by  a  vessel  rison.  Esq.  of  Bognie,  in  the  .A9th  year  of  his 

fxoni  Ci^quimbo,  after  bei^  ten  or  twelve  days  18.  At  Geneva,  New  York  State,  Mrs  Janet 
ujion  the  island,  and  sufibring  many  privatituis.  Welsh,  wife  of  Mr  Walter  Grieve,  in  Geneva,  ami 

“  To  his  relations  it  may  w  a  sauafaction  to  daughter  of  Uie  late  Mr  David  Welsh,  Braefoot.  3 

know,  that  Mr  Skirving  was  always  honest  and  AS.  .At  PeeUes,  Mr  Jolin  Reid,  junior,  suigeon, 
honourable  In  !tis  transactions,  aud  held  in  gem*-  aged  19  years. 
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Re^i.ste  r. — Deaths. 


SepL  2<.  At  the  Manso  of  Tarstairs  William 
•Idcstson;  aiui  on  the  sfCtli  of  Oct  last,  Rachel 
Kilter,  only  daughter  of  the  Uev.  George  Munro. 

Oet.  3.  At  Leghorn,  from  the  bite  of  a  spider, 
I^wis  Menderson,  Ksq.  merchant,  brother  to  An¬ 
drew  fienderson,  Ksq.  artist,  GLisgow. 

It.  Near  Lausanne,  Helen  Marianne,  infant 
daughter  of  Alexander  Scott  Hnvnntield,  Ksq. 

12.  At  Matvlcstidd,  .lohn  Vans  Agnew,  E>q.  of 
Sheuehan  and  HarnlKirnK-h. 

l:>.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  .lack,  aged  7‘),  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Mr  James  Gall,  l  tiwgale,  Kdin- 
burgh.  much  and  justly  regreiiwl. 

t!d.  .\t  Ayr,  Mrs  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

—  At  the  i-Hvalry  barra**kN,  Norwich,  aged  .^0 
years,  Sir  Thomas  Rate  llankm,  Lieut-c  olonel 
of  the  2d  regiment  of  «lragoi)ns. 

21.  On  b.iard  (he  Comet  stcam-lxiat,  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  ('oliege  of  Kdinbnrgh,  Angus  Alex¬ 
ander  Ivemiftly,  son  of  John  Kcmndy,  Ksq.  of 
Annat-farm,  near  Fort  \Villi.am;  an  amiiilile youth 
of  great  }>romise,  niucli  and  justly  regretted. 

—  Off  liourock,  by  the  fomuleiing  of  iheCo- 
znet  steam  packet,  on  her  \oyage  from  Inverness 
to  Glicsgoiv,  Charles  Ilaillie  Suilu  rland,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Cajitain  George  Saikville  .Suther¬ 
land  of  KliiveN. 

22.  At  the  house  of  her  brother,  Mr  Andrew 
Page,  surgeon,  1.5,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mis# 
Isabella  Page. 

2.>.  At  Lyons,  in  Fiamv,  Miss  Mary  ILinman, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Johii  lloniman, 
mercliant  in  l^nnlon. 

2d.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  n.awsou,  relict  of  Mr 
Thomas  Dawson,  of  the  Lx'iseOJliv^,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Brechin,  James  Huihm.  weaver,  aged 
about  S5.  This  individual  had  been  one  of  the 
town  officers,  and  jailor  of  the  burgh  fur  neatly 
half  a  century.  I  le  was  by  no  means  luu'on^eious 
of  the  dignity  attached  to  his  othcc.  It  is  said, 
and  we  believe  on  gotnl  authority,  that  he  used  to 
tell  a  brother  fnneUonary,  a  Ha  lie,  long  sinc.'>  dead, 
*'  You  may  decide  a>  you  please,  Hailie,  but  tliat’i 
the  law,  and  you  will  allow  tliat  1  know  the  law," 
It  was  no  0111*0111111011  matler  for  Jamt*s  to  i^y  to 
the  gentleiuen  of  the  quill  or  Ixir  (as  they  are 
called),  “  V5  rite  there,  and  I’ll  dite  (dictate)  what 
is  proper  to  be  written.’’  >\'e  oui.selves  recollec*t 
of  this  ofliecr,  u)x>n  the  occasion  of  a  procession 
to  a  market,  telling  the  I’rovost,  "  S’o  and  so 
ought  to  be  done,  and  I  know  best,  for  I  am  the 
oldest  member  of  council  present,” 

—  In  Cpper  llarley-.‘street,  London,  Walter 
Fawkes,  Km}.  of  Karnley  Hall,  Yorkshire.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ecIcbraUxl  conspirator  of 
that  name,  and  prideil  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
pedigree. 

27.  At  Woolwich,  Mrs  Clihliorn,  wife  of  Major 
Clibborn,  royal  artillery,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Menzies  Raillie,  Ks<p 

—  William  Fleming,  innkeeiier,  Cupar  Angus, 
aged  102.  In  his  earliest  yeais,  he  had  bei'ii  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Prince  Charles, 
at  Pre.'.tunpans,  in  171>*  He  wa.s  close  by,  at¬ 
tending  on  Ills  woundeti  ina.ster,  a  Captain  U  ed- 
derburn,  when  the  brave  Colonel  Ganliner  fell, 
to  wrhom  he  likewise  afforde*!  eonsitlerable  assist¬ 
ance.  Fleming  was  the  first  ojierative  artifli'^r 
who  began  to  build  the  bridge  of  Perth,  and  the 
first  turnpike  man  upon  the  roaris  of  .Stratlimore. 

'  He  liveil  to  see  his  grandchildren,  his  great-grand¬ 
children,  and  his  great  great  gran  ichiidren— in  all 
amounting  to  the  numlier  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

—  At  Southampton,  Captain  Alexander  Richard 
Mackenitie,  of  the  R.  N. 

28.  At  Banff,  Mr  John  Richardson,  painter  there, 

aged  sixty -seven  year#,  universally  respected  and 
most  sincerely  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friend*.  „ 

29.  At  Auchtermuchty,  the  Rev.  James  B’-'>wn- 
ing,  minister  of  the  Second  As-sociate  Congrega- 

*  tion  there,  in  the  77th  year  of  hi#  age,  and  41st  of 
his  ministry.  -  * 

30. '  At  CulroM,  Henry  Brown,  Esq.  of  iTat- 

houae.  ,  , 

— -  At  Dolls,  aged  six  years.  James  Haig,  son  of 
the  late  James  Haig,  jun.  F  wi*  Sun^^. 

—  At  Bridgend,  near  Sanquhar,  Thoa.  Barker, 

.  At  King  Edward,  the  Rev.  Dr  I^bcrt  Duff, 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and  01  st  m  his  mini- 
^  itry.  THic  parish  of  King  Edward  hM  l^ni^rly 
an  nundre.t  years  under  his  and  his  father^s  pas¬ 


toral  charge.  I'he  late  Dr  Dnfl’has  lioen  upwards 
of  seven  years  the  father  oC  the  SyiKvi  of  Ab«*r. 
deen,  and  was  mie  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  .Scotland. 

Nov.  John  .Scott,  .aged  100;  .md  on  the  It h 
current.  George  ('(M)j»er,  age<l  10.5.  Roth  th«*se 
in-tances  of  longevity  OiVurrtHl  on  the  r-state  of 
KiUK'kt>siaK*k,  in  the  juri-sh  of  Clatt,  AlK*rdi*eu- 
shire. 

■«.  .\t  the  M.ince  of  Dunse,  Andrew,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  (tcorge  (  uiininghani,  .age*!  2  ). 

—  At  Cornhill,  Alx'rdeeii'hire,  Mrs  Helen  ll.i- 
ker,  relict  of  the  late  William  H.ikcr,  Ksq.  of 
Fontliill  hi>lioj>,  m  the  county  c'f  \N  ilts. 

—  At  P((rts.)y,  afU'r  a  severe  illn.'ss  of  three 
years,  Mrs  Lilha.s Cameron,  wifeof  John  M'Lcan, 
merchant  there. 

—  .At  Hiiveisliam,  Westmoreland,  Henrietta, 
wifeof  the  Hc\.  Dr  loiwson.  Vicar  of  that  paristi, 
and  dauiihtcr  of  the  Lie  .A.  Hanaboii,  K.sq.  of 
Ilian  hall,  i’erthshire. 

—  .At  Irvine,  Mrs  Jean  Montgomerie  of  Craig- 
house,  agial  (»S  yt  ars. 

5.  .U  .Mayhcld,  .Mr  .Alexander  RolMrtson,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Jam*  s  UolH'rtsoii,  Kso.  W.  .S. 

—  .lohn  (’lapperbtn,  f.sq.  of  .Spytaw,  a  gentU*- 
man  wlnr  is  rleejily  regnitt**!  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  whosedi-ath  will  Ik*  felt  a-  a  sermus  los# 
among  the  independent  tr.ideTs  of  Kdiiiliurgh. 
He  w.Ls  tile  arehitix’t  of  liis  own  birtiine;  but  hi.* 
wealtJi  wa>  not  .a'ruinul.iUsl  I  f.iwniiif;,  oi  hy 
any  mean  or  axaiicious  ari.s.  lleeouitf'xl  nobialy; 
yet  w.os  liked  hy  all.  Ili.s  \.ry  biuntnes*  had  an 
agreeable  <est  cimferied  tn>*»n  it  by  his  known  ii  - 
legrily.  He  w.ts  par  cuiiiunee  an  lumest  man. 
In  huMiieK#  he  was  at  once  shrewd  and  atleiitivi* — 
just  and  honourable  ;  but  what,  in  this  enil  of  the 
island,  disiingui-hed  him  mo»t,  was  his  in  h  (hii- 
rlenee  lK)th  in  .sjnrit  arm  conduct.  May  his  ex¬ 
ample  Ire  followed  hy  those  of  111*  r'l.ass  who  lo- 
main  la  hind  ;  an<l  may  those  who  h  ue  the  seiiM? 
and  ('oiiragp  to  heermie  iiiiitaUrrs  be  equally  suc- 
eesslul  anil  iirosperoiis. 

—  At  Coliinsburgh,  Mr  .Artluir  Fdie,  late  far¬ 
mer  at  .Muireainhus.  niiieli  regrettetl. 

t>.  At  Euinbiirgh,  .'lis«.  Helen  Duncan,  relict  of 
Mr  Alex.  Stevenson,  one  of  the  depute  clerks  of 
the  Court  of  Sessum. 

—  At  Ardardan,  Diimlrirtonrhire,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  Claud  .VeiUin,  Km|.  universally  re- 
grctti**!  by  all  who  had  the  plea.sure  of  Ins  neigh- 
bourhoori  or  a(V|itaintanee. 

—  .At  Glasgow,  Mr  Janus  Molt,  mcreh.ant. 

7.  .At  Perth,  agerl  1.7,  Margaret,  youngtslilnugh- 
tcr  of  Captain  ^^enzie^,  tiStli  n*giment. 

—  .At  his  Jioiise,  Honnington  I'latx*,  Kdinhurgh, 
John  Royd,  Esrp 

8.  At  .Ayr,  CapLiin  Dai  id  Hunter,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Clayquhaf,  lVrth«hire,  Mr*  Janet  Mit¬ 
chell,  wifeof  William  .S}K)f:'-.voisle,  K.s<|. 

y.  .At  Fortrosc,  Cohn  .Matt.c.son,  K.-q.  of  Ren- 
neLsfieid. 

10.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  RonaMson,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr  .Andrew  Ronald.son,  writer  there. 

—  At  Annau,  after  a  linjeruig  illnrs.*,  Oltiwell 
W’ood,  Ksq. 

11.  At  .No.  M,  Jamaica-'street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Charles  Robertson,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  hi*  age. 

12.  At  lliimbie.  In  the  p.irUh  of  Duiriwleer,  of 
consumpti'.n,  Mr  Ebenexer  Corson,  late  merchant 
in  Gla.sgow. 

—  At  (iuinslaw,  Berwick,  Ralph  Gilroy,  E*<p 
late  of  Jamau  a. 

—  .At  Ormiston,  F-ast  ladhian,  Mr#  MarCTret 
Reddie,  widow  of  John  'Thrunsoa,  Esq.  of  Prior 
Lctham,  merchant  in  licith. 

_ At  Moray-.Strect,  l/cith  W'alk,  Mr  William 

Knox,  the  antnor  of  The  Sorujs  of  Itrael  ;  The 
lamely  Hearth;  The  Harp  of  Zion;  A  Virit  to 
Dublin;  Marianne,  or  The  Wli^wer’#  Daughter; 
and  a  great  variety  of  contribution#  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Magazine,  and  other  publication#. 

—  At  St.  Bride’#  Mill,  Mr  George  Niibet.  late 
factor  on  the  Ca#tle  Sempleton  estate. 

—  At  his  rcnidence,  in  Maraham-Street,  West¬ 
minster,  Mr  J.  Kennedy,  at  a  very  a«lvaneed  a«, 
and  after  a  lingering  illnes*.  For  many  year#  he 
had  been  head  door-kerp<  r  at  tJie  Houie  of  f’om- 
mon#,  and  wa#  well  known  to  the  #everal  Mem-^ 
bcTS  and  to  the  frequenters  ii(  the  Cornrnona 
lobby.  In  #uch  situation  he  ainasaed  a  poimdcT- 
able  fortune,  and  had  large  eitaUrs  in  hi*  native 
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Nov.  17.  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Innes,  Ksq.  surgeon. 

—  At  Boiinyrig,  near  Lasswade,  Miss  Beatrix 
Wight,  daugiilcr  of  the  late  Janies  Wight,  l':!^i. 
Ormifeton. 

18.  At  her  house,  in  London,  Mrs  Sarah  Elliot, 
widow  of  the  late  Archibald  Elliot,  Esq.  architect. 

—  At  his  house,  William’s  Place,  Alierdeen,  Mr 
James  Leslie,  late  merchant,  in  the  81st  year  of 
hia  age. 

19.  At  her  house,  in  Cdoucester  Place,  Glasgow, 
Miss  Catherine  Gla.ssfonl,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joiin  (ilassford,  Em).  of  Dougalston. 

—  At  Etiinburgh,  M:iry,  ilaughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Li^alhani,  .18,  George  S(|uare. 

*  I'd.  At  his  iiouse,  in  Linlithgow,  Mr  Jam's 
Buncle,  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

‘-*1.  At  Strathmiglo,  Mrs  Elijabcth  Gardner,  re¬ 
lict  of  Mr  Pavid  (Gardner,  brewer  there. 

—  .'\t  Prc'stonpons,  Mr  .Andrew  Watson,  collec¬ 
tor  of  customs. 

—  At  No.  .1,  i\ntigua-Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Elder,  daughter  of  the  late  Thonoas  Elder, 

of  Fometh. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  7,  James’s  Court,  Mrs 
('hri.stian  Onih(»t,  relict  of  Mr  Thos.  Henderson, 
junior,  merenant  in  Edinburgh. 

22.  .At  Milliield,  aged  f>,5,  William  Mill,  Esq. 
smnetiine  Provost  of  .Arbroath,  and  many  ye:irs 
agent  therefor  the  Dundee  Union  Bank.  .Mr  Mill 
Wits  truly  a  g<Kxl  man.  He  was  cautious  without 
timidity— obliging  without  ostentation— and  ho¬ 
nest  without  unnecH*ssary  pretension.  His  nume¬ 
rous  family  will  never  blush  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  an<l  his  memory  will  be  long  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  a  large  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

Lately.  At  .Annan,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr 
John  Little,  writer. 

.At  Leeds,  .agCfl  70,  Mrs  Eeame.  Her  death 
was  awfully  sudden  and  aflfK’ring ;  the’re|)ort  made 
by  the  breaking  of  a  dec.mter,  placeil  bro  irerir  the 
tire,  went,  as  she  expressetl  it,  “  to  her  heart,’* 
and  she  dicnl  almost  instantly. 


country  in  Wales.  He  was  a  great  and  intimate 
favourite  with  the  laU*  t  hief  Baron  llichards, 
with  whom  he  use<l  frequently  to  'bno.  'rh'mgh 
the  situations  of  t'.c  two  pe-sons  nominally  were 
so  diiTcreiil,  they  w  ore  neighbours  bo:n,  had  been 
c 'uca*cd  t»gclher,  an  1  through  after  life  couti- 
mu*l  on  the  nicst  friendlv  term.s.  His  age  and 
inlirmitii  s  cs)nii»elle<l  .Mr  K.  to  retire  from  exer¬ 
tion  i.1  the  latter  tnd  of  laA  session.  Mr  .S.  .Spil- 
Icr  Is  'us  sucx*cs.sor  as  head  door-keei>er,  a  place  of 
grc.at  cinolumeiit 

Nov.  1.1.  At  Leith,  Mr  Midcolm  Wright 

—  At  Kirkaldv,  in  the  loth  year  of  her  age, 
Kli/.aheth,  only  cliild  of  the  late  Kev.  James  Hut¬ 
ton,  minister  of  Heath. 

—  .\t  her  house,  Edinhurgli,  Mrs  l)<niglas 
D:ck.son,  t)f  Hartree,  widow  of  A.  Douglas,  Esq. 

—  .'vt  her  bouse,  S,  George  .‘•'quare,  I-Minbiirgh, 
Mrsfiratv  Gr.aane,  daujhlcr  of  tl:c  late  David 
Gra'ine,  Esq.  adviK*ate. 

1  t  Mrs  Marion  Gndiame,  wife  of  John  Lang 
of  Harthtqie.  writer  in  Glasgow. 

—  .\t  E  linburgh,  .lolin  Fuller,  Esip  M.  1>.  late 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

—  .At  llhivts,  Iloss-shire,  Miss  Naomi  Forbes. 
As  an  att'ieheil  friend,  combined  witli  a  character 
distinguished  for  truth,  candour,  and  unatfeeted 
religion,  she  liiul  few  equals;  and  as  such,  her 
death  is  deeply  lamented  by  all  tliose  who  were 
aeijuainted  with  her. 

—  At  New  Pentlaiid,  Mrs  Helen  Dickson,  wife 
of  Mr  James  Train,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

lb.  .At  .Aberdeen,  in  the  f»0th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Janie'S  Cromar,  rivtor  of  the  grammar  school 
there. 

—  At  Gla-sgow',  Alexander  Finlay,  Esq.  carv’er 
and  gilder  to  his  M.a.itsty  for  Scotland. 

—  At  Gla.sgow,  Mr  Robert  Hau.ilton,  of  the 
Pai.sley  Union  Bank. 

—  .At  No.  t>,  >\i*st  George-Strt*et,  Glasgow, 
Sybilla.  wife  of  John  Kirkland,  Emi.  and  only 
siirviviug  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  .Mackenzie  of 
A\och. 


Ruthven  &  .Son,  ITintcrs,  Edinburgh. 


ERRATA  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 

Page  520,  line  1,  column  1st,  for  “  wwprctending”  read  “  unpretending. 

- 524,  —  13,  -  ■  2d,  for  “  Bban  Bhorav”  read  “  Bhun  Bhorar. 

*  5G8,  —  58,  . —  1st,  for  “  cinere”  read  “  cineri.** 

-  577,  —  4,  - — —  1st,  for  “  Enchiridion”  read  “  Encheiridion.’ 

■  578,  — .  7,  ■  '  ■  1st,  delete  the  word  “  produced.” 
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